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Art.  I. — Sir  John  Eliot:  a  Biography y  1590-1632.  By 
John  Forster.  In  two  volumes.  8vo.  London:  1864. 

A  MONO  original  contributors  to  English  history,  few  writers 
are  entitled  to  a  higher  place  than  Mr.  Forster.  Having 
chosen  h)r  his  researches  a  period  abounding  in  great  men  and 
great  events,  he  has  illustrated  it  with  solid  learning,  with 
a  conscientious  study  of  original  materials,  and  above  all, 
with  a  love  of  liberty  as  earnest — we  might  almost  say  as 
pious — as  that  which  characterised  the  heroes  of  his  worship. 
In  his  ‘  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,’  his  ‘  Grand  Re- 
‘  monstrance,’  and  the  ‘  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members,’  he  had 
already  wrought  out  of  contemjwrary  records  many  life-like 
pictures  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  now  in  ‘  Sir  J ohn 
‘  Eliot,  a  Biography,’  he  presents  us  wdth  a  full-length  portrait 
of  the  parliamentary  leader  of  that  band  of  ])atriots  to  whose 
fearless  assertion  of  their  rights,  in  evil  times,  we  mainly  owe 
the  present  enjoyment  of  our  liberties.  And  this  portrait  is 
invested  with  j)cculiar  interest  as  being  drawn,  in  great  measure, 
by  Sir  John  Eliot  himself.  He  has  been  raised,  as  it  were, 
from  his  long  resting-place;  and  standing  before  us  in  his 
natural  lineaments,  speaks  the  very  language  which  swayed  the 
men  of  his  own  time,  and  reveals  to  us,  after  upwards  of 
two  centuries,  thoughts  which  were  not  even  made  known  to 
his  contein|)oraries.  Nor  does  he  stand  alone ;  but  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  illustrious  men — by  Coke,  Hampden,  Selden, 
Wentworth,  Bevil  Grenville,  Knightley,  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
Sir  Dudley  Digges,  and  Benjamin  Valentine — Sir  John  Eliot 
is  henceforth  the  central  figure  of  a  great  historical  painting. 

These  interesting  memorials  have  been  derived  from  the 
family  papers  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans — the  descendant  and 
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representative  of  Sir  John  Eliot — and  they  comprise  original 
letters,  many  speeches  hitherto  unreported,  a  manuscript  memoir, 
by  Eliot  himself,  of  the  First  Parliament  of  Charles,  and  other 
literary  fragments  in  which  he  appealed  to  posterity,  in  his 
prison.  To  these  treasures  Mr.  Forster  has  applied  himself 
with  unwearied  energy ;  and  the  severity  of  his  labours  may 
be  judged  from  the  testimony  of  a  previous  explorer  in  the  same 
field.  Mr.  Disraeli  having  had  access  to  a  part  of  Sir  John 
Eliot’s  correspondence,  while  writing  his  ‘  Commentaries  on  the 
‘  Life  of  Charles  the  First,’  tells  us  ‘  the  autographs  of  Sir  John 
‘  long  proved  too  hard  for  my  deciphering.  Days,  weeks,  and 
‘  months  passed,  and  I  was  still  painfully  conning  the  redun- 
‘  dant  flourishes  and  the  tortuous  alphabet  of  Sir  John,  till  the 
‘  volume  was  often  closed  in  the  agony  of  baffled  })atience.’ 
Mr.  Forster  has  effectually  triumphed  over  these  obstacles ; 
and  he  has  further  illustrated  this  biography-  with  many  original 
state  papers  and  all  the  printed  records  and  memorials  of  the 
time.  Hence  we  are  introduced  to  the  opening  of  the  conflict 
between  the  Parliament  and  Charles  I.,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  King’s  reign,  and  to  the  councils  of  the  earlier  leaders 
of  the  Parliamentary  opposition,  in  a  narrative  of  unequalled 
fulness  and  detail.  Many  new  and  important  facts  are  brought 
to  light  for  the  first  time ;  and  facts  already  known  assume  a 
fresh  significance  and  importance. 

The  judicial  spirit  of  history  is  not  exacted  from  a  bio¬ 
grapher,  who  generally  identifies  himself  with  his  hero,  joins 
his  party,  loves  his  friends,  hates  his  enemies ;  and  Mr.  Forster 
has  espoused  the  popular  cause  with  heart  and  soul.  That 
cause,  however,  in  its  commencement,  commands  at  once  the 
sympathies  and  the  judgment  of  most  readers  of  the  present 
day.  Those,  indeed,  who  have  formed  their  opinion  of  these 
times  from  Clarendon  and  Hume,  will  here  read  a  new  chapter 
in  the  history  of  England.  But  the  historians  of  the  Stuarts 
have  already  lost  credit  with  posterity ;  and  the  enthusiastic 
champion  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  all  his 
zeal,  may  be  trusted  as  a  safer  guide  to  historic  truth.  If  the 
casual  reader  should  be  repelled  by  the  formidable  propor¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Forster’s  volumes,  or  wearied  by  the  slow'  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  narrative  (which  is  somewhat  overlaid  with  an 
excess  of  minute  detail),  the  student  of  history  will  thankfully 
acknowledge  the  rare  learning  and  ability  which  have  brought 
these  copious  materials  to  his  hand.  Nor  will  he  fail  to  view 
with  friendly  indulgence  —nay  even  with  symj)athy — occasional 
eccentricities  of  sentiment  and  language,  which  are  plainly 
due  to  the  earnestness  of  an  author  intent  upon  his  engrossing 
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theme,  and  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  men  of  another  age, — 
the  companions  of  his  studies.  The  candid  critic,  passing 
lightly  over  small  defects,  will  dwell  with  hearty  commendation 
upon  the  great  merits  of  this  work,  to  which  we  will  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  introduce  our  readers. 

John  Eliot  was  born  at  Port  Eliot,  on  the  20th  of  April 
1590,  of  an  old  Devonshire  family,  recently  settled  in  Cornwall; 
and  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  entered  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  as  a  Gentleman  Commoner.  After  three  years’  study, 
he  left  that  university — without  a  degree  indeed — but  with  a 
mind  amply  stored  with  classical  learning,  as  the  sequel  of  his 
life  will  show.  His  education  was  fitly  completed,  as  an 
English  gentleman,  by  legal  studies,  at  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  by  foreign  travel.  In  1611,  he  married  Khada- 
gund,  the  o^y  daughter  of  Richard  Gedie  of  Trebursey,  a 
Cornish  gentleman  of  fortune;  and  in  1614,  he  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  Member  for  St.  Germans.  In  the 
second  Parliament  of  James  I.,  to  which  he  was  now  admitted 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  was  associated  with  many  eminent 
men.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  still  sitting,  in  the  Lower  House, 
as  Attorney-General.  Wentworth  was  beginning  his  memor¬ 
able  career  of  patriotism  and  perfidy  ;  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  Crewe,  Hakewell,  Nicholas  Hyde,  and  Sir 
James  Whitelocke — fit  examples  of  gravity  and  learning  to  a 
young  statesman — had  already  espoused  the  popular  cause.  It 
was  a  short  and  barren  Parliament,  but  not  without  significance. 
Already  were  the  coming  struggles  between  the  Stuarts  and 
their  Parliaments  foreshadowed.  The  electors  had  been  tam¬ 
pered  with  by  the  Court,  whose  agents,  or  ‘  undertakers,’  had 
busied  themselves  to  secure  a  majority.  The  Commons  re¬ 
sented  this  interference  with  the  freedom  of  election;  and 
debates  of  unaccustomed  animation  were  carried  on,  amid  cheers 
and  interruptions  not  unworthy  of  later  times.*  J ealousy  of  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  was  further  shown  by  a  resolution  that 
no  Attorney- General,  after  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  should  sit  in 
the  Lower  House  ;  and  Sandys  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  vote 
against  the  King’s  right  to  levy  impositions.  These  con¬ 
tentions  with  the  Court,  pushed  somewhat  further  than  was 
politic,  afforded  the  King  an  excuse  for  an  untimely  dissolution. 
‘  All  good  people  were  very  sorry  for  it,’  said  Whitelocke, 
‘  and  I  pray  God  we  never  see  the  like ;  ’  but  it  was  to  be 


*  The  Chamberlain,  writing  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  said,  ‘  Many 
‘  sat  there  who  were  more  fit  to  have  been  among  roaring  boys  than 
‘  in  that  assembly.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  24.) 
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followed  by  many  of  those  ‘  unseasonable,  unskilful,  and  preci- 
‘  pitate  dissolutions’  which  Lord  Clarendon  looketl  ujKm  as  the 
source  of  ‘  those  waters  of  bitterness  ’  which  were  tasted  by  his 
own  generation. 

Eliot,  after  two  months’  experience  of  Parliament,  returned 
to  private  life,  but  not  to  profitless  inaction.  Public  events,  in 
which  he  himself  had  no  concern,  aroused  the  deepest  feelings 
in  his  mind.  The  murder  of  Overbury  in  the  Tower,  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  the  favourite  Somerset  and  Lady  Essex,  and  the 
execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  were,  indeed,  tragedies  which 
must  have  moved'  the  coldest  natures.  Of  the  latter  he  was 
himself  a  witness,  and  has  left  a  graphic  and  touching  notice. 

‘  All  preparations  that  are  terrible  were  presented  to  his  eye. 
Guards  and  officers  were  about  him,  the  scaffold  and  the  executioner, 
the  axe,  and  the  more  cruel  expectations  of  his  enemies.  And  what 
did  all  this  work  upon  the  resolution  of  our  Raleigh  ?  Made  it  an 
impression  of  weak  fear,  or  a  distraction  of  his  reason  ?  Nothing 
so  little  did  that  great  soul  suffer.  He  gathered  only  the  more 
strength  and  advantage :  bis  mind  became  the  clearer,  as  if  it  had 
been  freed  from  the  cloud  and  oppression  of  the  body ;  and  such 
was  his  unmoved  courage  and  placid  temper,  that  while  it  changed 
the  affection  of  the  enemies  who  had  come  to  witness  it,  and  turned 
their  joy  to  sorrow,  it  filled  all  men  else  with  admiration  and  emotion, 
leaving  with  them  only  this  doubt,  whether  death  were  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  him  or  he  more  welcome  unto  death.’* 

Such  heroism  struck  deep  into  the  soul  of  Eliot ;  and  when 
he  came  himself  to  sufter  from  injustice  and  tyranny,  his  spirit 
was  not  less  lofty  than  that  of  Raleigh.  Meanwhile  his  own 
career  was  shapetl  by  Raleigh’s  death.  Sir  Lewis  Stukeley, 
having  been  the  chief  instrument  in  the  sacrifice  of  that  great 
man,  soon  fell  into  disgrace,. and  was  succeeded  in  his  office  of 
Vice-Admiral  of  Devon  by  Eliot.  It  was  an  office  which,  in 
default  of  political  duties,  was  well  suited  to  Eliot’s  active 
temperament.  Within  his  district  he  represented  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  in  all  his  varied  functions.  He  was  at  once 
judge,  administrator,  and  sea  captain.  ‘  He  pressed  men  for 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  34.  The  reader  of  taste  will  at  once  be  struck  by  tho 
extraordinary  force  and  eloquence  of  Eliot’s  style  in  this,  and  many 
other  passages  hereafter  to  be  noticed.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  we  know  of  no  truer  master  of  the  hinguagc.  This  man  wrote 
like  Raleigh,  like  Bacon,  sometimes  like  Shakspearc  ;  and  with  a  con¬ 
ciseness  rare  even  in  the  greatest  English  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Were  the  writings  and  speeches  of  Sir  John  Eliot  less 
remarkable  than  they  really  are  for  their  substance  and  meaning, 
they  would  deserve  to  be  studied  for  the  beauty  of  his  language, 
which,  indeed,  has  never  been  exceeded. 
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‘  the  public  service  at  sea ;  he  boarded  private  shijjs ;  decided 
‘  upon  the  lau-fulness  of  i)rizes ;  and  adjudged  salvage  claims 
‘  for  wrecks.’  He  now  received  the  dignity  of  knighthood, 
and  was  brought  into  official  intercourse  with  the  King’s  new 
favourite,  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  ha\'ing  risen, 
like  a  vizier  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  from  king’s  cup-bearer  to 
first  ministei’,  enjoy etl,  with  all  his  other  honours  and  offices, 
that  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.  At  first,  this  con¬ 
nexion  promised  well  for  Eliot,  who  in  his  continental  travels 
had  become  acquainte<l  with  the  youthful  Villiers  ;  but  it  was 
soon  to  bring  trouble  and  wrongs  ujwn  him. 

The  Vice-Admiral  had  no  sinecure.  To  have  captured 
pirates  and  heard  Admiralty  causes  would  merely  have  afforded 
congenial  occupation  for  his  courage  and  intellect;  but  his 
path  was  beset  udth  corruption  and  intrigues,  which  illustrate 
the  baseness  of  the  times.  Pirates  had  friends  at  Court,  and 
woe  betide  the  man  who  shoidd  molest  them,  as  Eliot  dis¬ 
covered  to  his  cost.  Nutt,  a  notorious  ])irate,  and  the  terror 
of  the  Western  coast,  was  outwittetl  by  the  Vice-Admiral,  and 
induced  to  surrender  his  ship  and  cargo.  Eliot  reported  his 
success  to  the  Council,  and  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Nutt  had  received  pardon  for  former  piracies  which  appeared, 
however,  to  be  no  longer  in  force.  In  reply,  he  was  directed 
to  forward  his  prisoner  to  London,  without  regard  to  the 
pardon,  and  to  keep  his  ship  and  cargo  in  safe  custody.  His 
own  services  were  highly  commended,  for  which  he  was  pro- 
misetl  the  honour  of  kissing  the  King’s  hand.  But,  alas !  he 
was  no  match  for  the  artfid  pirate.  Intrigiies  were  at  work, 
and  unfounded  charges  contrive<l  against  himself.  The  zealous 
Vice-Admiral  was  cast  into  the  Marshalsca  Prison,  while  Nutt 
received  a  free  pardon  under  the  King’s  own  hand.  Eliot  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  knaves ;  and  though  he  had  cleared  himself  of 
the  offences  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was  obliged  humbly  to  sue 
the  King  for  his  liberty.  Yet  he  bore  himself  worthily  and 
would  make  no  mean  submission.  Writing  from  his  prison  to 
Secretary  Conway,  he  said :  ‘  If  I  have  done  anything  un- 
‘  worthily,  I  will  not  wrong  the  justice  of  my  Sovereign  or 
‘  your  noble  favour  to  study  an  escape.  Not  but  that  I  cast 
‘  myself  at  His  Majesty’s  feet,  and  only  desire  your  hand  to 
‘  raise  me  up.  But  being  conscious  of  my  own  freeness  in  all 
‘  that  can  be  alleged,  I  dare  not  wave  my  justification.  That 
‘  were  to  charge  it  with  the  implicit  confession  of  a  guilt, 
‘  wherein  I  humbly  pray  to  be  excused.’  And  again,  in 
repelling  a  monstrous  accusation  of  Nutt  that  he  had  himself 
abetted  the  pirate  in  his  villanies,  he  wTote :  ‘  I  cannot  so  much 
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‘  yet  under\'alue  my  integrity,  to  doubt  that  the  words  of  a 
*  malicious  assassin  now  standing  for  his  life,  shall  have  credit 
‘  equal  to  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman.’  Not  until  after 
three  months  was  Eliot  set  free :  he  had  suffered  wrong,  and 
home  it  bravely ;  and  w'as  nerved  to  resist  oppression,  at  a 
later  period,  wth  unflinching  spirit,  and  to  vindicate  the  liberties 
of  his  countrymen. 

Eliot’s  first  use  of  his  liberty  was  to  regain  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  After  the  dissolution  of  1614,  there  had 
been  an  interval  of  nearly  seven  years  without  a  Parliament ; 
and  Eliot  was  not  returned  to  James’s  second  Parliament,  in 
1620.  In  1623,  however,  when  a  third  Parliament  was  about  to 
be  assembled,  Eliot  secured  a  seat  for  the  borough  of  Newport. 
But  before  we  follow  him  in  his  renewed  career,  events  which 
rendered  critical  this  meeting  of  Parliament  must  be  briefly 
noticed.  Grave  issues  had  lately  arisen  between  the  King  and 
his  Parliament  and  people.  In  1620,  the  Commons  had  been 
filled  with  Protestant  zeal.  They  would  have  laid  the  wealth 
of  England  at  the  King’s  feet  to  wage  war  for  the  Count  Pala¬ 
tine  and  the  Protestant  cause ;  and  if  he  had  responded  to  their 
call,  James  and  his  people  would  have  been  united  in  a  com¬ 
mon  cause.  The  English  hated  the  Spaniards  abroad  and 
Pa[)ist8  at  home  wdth  passionate  aversion.  No  prejudice  was 
too  gross  for  their  tastes.  We  find  Sir  Robert  Philips  asking, 

‘  Could  anything  good  come  out  of  that  land?  Was  not  the 
‘  first  rot  or  scab,  that  came  among  English  sheep,  brought  by 
‘  one  out  of  Spain?’  But  while  such  were  the  feelings 
of  his  people,  the  King  w’as  bent  upon  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  and  was  showing 
favour  and  indulgence  to  the  Catholics.  The  Commons  were, 
therefore,  in  no  humour  to  vote  subsidies ;  but  f^eed  to  grant 
them  on  condition  that  the  King  would  ‘  turn  the  point  of  his 
‘  sword  directly  against  the  King  of  Spain,’  marry  the  Prince 
to  one  of  his  own  religion,  and  press  for  all  due  forfeitures 
against  Papists.  The  King  rebuked  them  for  meddling  with 
mysteries  of  government ;  and  was  answered  by  the  memorable 
Protestation  of  the  Commons.*  His  Majesty,  full  of  ivTath, 
hurried  to  town  from  Theobalds,  tore  the  Protestation  out  of 
the  Journals,  and  dissolved  the  Parliament.  In  returning  home 
his  anger  was  cooletl,  for  a  time,  by  a  tumble  from  his  horse  into 
the  New  River,  ‘  where  the  ice  brake,  so  that  nothing  but  his 
‘  boots  were  seene.’  But  it  w'as  soon  rekindled  against  the 
‘  turbulent  spirits’  who  had  provoked  him.  Sir  Robert  Philips, 


*  18th  December,  1621. 
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Coke,  and  others  were  thrown  into  prison  for  their  conduct  in 
Parliament ;  and  Crewe,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  and  Sir  James 
Perrot  were  ordered  to  Ireland  on  forced  missions. 

The  meddling  Parliament  being  now  disposed  of,  the  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  Spanish  marriage  were  pressed  forward,  to  the 
joy  of  the  Court  and  the  disgust  of  the  people.  But  what  the 
representations  of  Parliament  had  failed  to  effect,  the  head¬ 
strong  temper  and  vanity  of  Buckingham  were  to  bring  about ; 
and  the  Prince,  instead  of  leading  home  a  Spanish  bride,  hur¬ 
ried  from  his  ill-advised  visit  to  Madrid  to  announce  a  rupture 
with  Spain.  The  people  received  the  news  with  bonfires,  bell¬ 
ringing,  and  thanksgivings ;  and  exulted  in  the  supposed  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Protestant  cause. 

So  far  there  was  now  a  hope  of  reconciliation  between  the 
King  and  his  subjects,  which  was  further  promoted  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  {)opnlarity  of  the  favourite,  who  had  broken  off  the  Spanish 
match.  But  the  two  last  Parliaments  had  been  dissolved  in 
anger,  and  the  King  had  grossly  outraged  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Such  being  the  relations  of  the  two  par¬ 
ties,  the  King,  on  meeting  Parliament  in  February  1623-4, 
endeavoured  to  improve  the  occasion  by  a  conciliatory  speech, 
in  which  he  glossed  over  the  late  negotiations  with  Spain, 
protested  that  he  had  never  intended  more  than  a  temporary 
alleviation  of  the  laws  against  Roman  Catholics,  and  entreated 
Parliament  not  to  be  too  exacting  in  points  of  privilege.  But 
conciliation  was  not  to  be  effected  by  fair  words  and  false  pre¬ 
tences.  The  Commons  elected  as  Speaker  Sir  Thomas  Crewe, 
a  stout  champion  of  their  privileges  in  the  last  Parliament; 
and  Eliot,  in  his  first  speech,  and  the  first  speech  of  the  Session, 
at  once  revived  the  controversies  with  which  the  late  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  closed.  Never  was  freedom  of  speech  more  nobly 
vindicated,  or  its  grounds  more  forcibly  expounded : — 

‘  As  Parliaments  have  been  ever  held  to  be  the  chief  support  and 
pillar  of  this  kingdom,  so  is  this  privilege  of  Parliament  essential  to 
their  existence ;  by  which  opinions  are  plainly  delivered,  difficulties 
beaten  out,  and  truth  resolved  upon.  Were  it  otherwise,  men  fear¬ 
ing  to  displease,  would  blanch  those  propositions  that  might  have 
question,  and  silence  their  understandings  in  matters  of  most  import. 
And  in  this,  the  protestation  of  the  Commons  last  made  gives  me 
great  satisfaction,  as  proceeding  from  excellent  deliberation  and 
advice.  Its  reasons  were  well  weighed.  Such  had  been  the  habit 
and  long  use  of  this  place.  Still  had  its  way  been  held  with  jealous 
regard  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  our  head,  the  King.  More  for 
his  sake  than  ours,  it  behoved  that  such  liberty  be  allowed.  The 
business  is  the  King’s :  the  kingdom  has  its  representative  in  the 
King.  In  him  our  resolutions  rest.  We  are  only  called  hither,  upon 
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either  the  general  affairs  of  the  kingdom  or  the  special  propositions 
of  His  Majesty,  and  therein  but  to  deliber.ate  and  consult,  not  to 
conclude.  Without  our  privileges  we  shall  fail  to  perform  that  duty. 
And  can  it  be  thought  that  in  claiming  them,  in  order  that  we  may 
facilitate  His  Majesty’s  resolutions,  and  ease  him  in  the  consideration, 
leaving  the  end  still  to  himself, — in  this  can  it  be  thought  there  is 
any  diminution  or  derogation  of  regality?* 

In  this  memorable  speech  he  again  ami  again  counselled 
greater  secrecy  in  their  proceedings — not  from  any  jealousy  of 
the  people,  but  from  a  well-founded  distrust  of  prerogative. 
Tale-bearers  were  sitting  amongst  them,  whose  ‘  mi8-rej)ort’ 
was  the  cause  of  former  misunderstandings.  Here  lay  the  true 
ground  of  that  jirivilege  of  secrecy  which  has,  in  later  times, 
been  much  perverted  and  misunderstcxKl.  Freedom  of  speech 
was  the  end ;  secrecy  but  a  necessary  safeguard  against  the 
only  power  by  which  that  freedom  was  endangered.  Such  was 
Eliot’s  first  speech.  Its  great  argument  was  worthy  of  the 
future  martyr  in  the  cause  of  privilege ;  and  his  grave  and 
simple  eloquence  at  once  marked  him  as  a  leader  of  men.  Its 
immediate  result  was  the  aj>pointment  of  a  Committee  to  con¬ 
sider  the  maintenance  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
House. 

On  other  matters  the  Commons  were  now  in  good  humour  with 
the  King.  They  Avere  Avild  for  a  AA'ar  Avith  Spain,  for  the  relief 
of  the  Loav  Countries,  the  reunion  of  Protestant  (lermany, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate;  and  as  the  King  made 
some  show  of  compliance  Avith  their  wishes,  they  voted  the 
supplies  by  acclamation.  Eliot  Avas  forward  among  the  Avar 
party,  and  urged  a  prompt  grant  of  subsidies  with  characteristic 
elo([uence.  ‘  Are  Ave,  indeetl,  poor  ?  ’  he  said.  ‘  Be  it  so.  Spain 
‘  is  rich.  We  aaIU  make  that  our  Indies.  Break  Avith  her,  and 
‘  Ave  shall  break  AA-ith  our  necessities  also.’  On  his  side,  the 
King  agreed  that  the  money  should  be  received  by  commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  by  the  Commons,  and  appropriatetl  to  services 
of  the  Avar — a  concession,  not  indeetl  Avithout  precetlent,  yet  so 
rare  as  to  Avin  the  ready  confidence  of  Parliament. 

Throughout  this  Session  we  find  Eliot  taking  a  conspicuous 
part  in  debate.  He  arguetl  forcibly  for  the  impeachment  of 
the  Earl  of  Middlesex ;  and  deliveretl  a  remarkable  speech  in 
supjAort  of  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Monojwlies.  His 
AA'hole  argument  AA-as  masterly  and  statesmanlike ;  but  his  en¬ 
lightened  vicAvs  of  free  trade  deserve  more  j)articular  notice. 
Thus  he  spoke  of  the  fiscal  effect  of  duties  on  imj)orts : — 

*  His  iinjesty  desires  not  profit  from  heavy  duties  on  some,  but 
cheapness  in  all.  The  number  it  is  that  will  supply  his  Majesty’s 
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profit,  if  there  be  vent,  and  not  only  with  advantage  outgo  all  pro¬ 
jects  in  that  particular,  but  with  an  infinite  enriching  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  not  only  in  the  commodities,  but  in  the  labours  of  our 
men,  to  make  them  more  industrious  who  now  stand  idle  and  do 
devour  us.  The  town  of  Amsterdam  can  give  us  good  testimony  in 
this.  There,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  the  customs  come  to  more  than 
in  all  England,  and  yet  the  proportion  and  rate  not  a  third  part  of  ours. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  It  is  that  which  does  not  only  quicken 

their  own,  but  draws  other  merchants  thitlier . So  that,  abate 

the  customs,  and  they  will  soon  be  drawn  hither.  Here  they  will 
come  to  make  their  staples ;  and  herein  His  Majesty  shall  not  only 
gain  by  the  multitude  of  exotic  importations,  but  by  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  the  same  commodities  that  will  pass  hence  to  serve  our 
neighbours. 

The  great  statute  against  monopolies  was  at  length  passed ; 
and  a  Parliament  giftetl  with  so  much  wisdom  would  doubtless 
have  done  further  services  to  the  state.  But  rumours  were 
now  heard  that  the  King  was  negotiating  a  French  match, 
which  found  scarcely  more  favour  than  the  Spanish  alliance, 
lately  broken  oflF.  The  Commons  ventured  to  remonstrate,  and 
were  soon  afterwards  prorogued  by  the  King,  with  a  contemp¬ 
tuous  rebuke  ‘  for  undertaking  more  than  belonged  to  them  in 
‘  many  things.’ 

Again  set  free  from  Westminster,  Eliot  resumed  his  active 
duties  as  Vice-Admiral,  which  brought  him  into  frequent  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Buckingham.  So  marked  a  patriot  was  not 
likely  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Court,  and  intriguers  were 
soon  busy  in  creating  distrust  and  prejudice.  Foremost  among 
the  mischief-makers  was  one  Bagg,  the  incidents  of  whose 
obscure  and  unworthy  life  now  become  interwoven  with  those 
of  Eliot.  ]Mr.  Forster  dwells  upon  his  baseness  with  the 
fondness  of  an  artist.  The  villain  sets  off’  the  honourable  and 
straightforward  gentleman  whom  he  was  supplanting,  and 
evidently  exercises  a  fascination  over  his  biograj)her.  What 
would  ‘  Othello’  have  been  without  lago;  ‘  Tom  Jones  ’  with¬ 
out  Blifil ;  ‘  The  School  for  Scandal  ’  without  Joseph  Surface, 
and  ‘  Eliot  ’  without  Bagg  ?  But  whatever  the  interest  of  the 
piece  and  the  skill  of  the  dramatist,  we  must  pass  on  to  events 
of  more  historic  gravity. 

We  now  approach  a  period  in  the  life  of  Eliot,  of  which  he 
is  himself  the  chronicler.  Among  the  papers  at  Port  Eliot, 
has  been  found,  after  upwards  of  two  hundred  years,  a  memoir 
in  Eliot’s  own  handwriting,  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Charles  I. 
Conscious  of.  the  momentous  importance  of  the  events  he  was 
recording  to  future  ages,  he  entitled  this  tract,  with  significant 
foresight,  ‘  Xegotium  Posterorum.’  He  and  his  contemporaries 
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had  fought  and  suffered,  not  for  themselves  but  for  posterity ; 
and  here  he  reveals  all  the  incidents  of  the  strife,  brings  to 
light,  for  the  first  time,  many  entire  speeches  of  his  own, 
recites  the  arguments  of  other  speakers,  and  presents  under 
new  aspects  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  English  history. 
This  precious  fragment  derives  a  special  interest  from  indica¬ 
tions  that  it  received  the  author’s  last  touches  in  his  fatal 
prison. 

With  this  memoir  in  our  hands,  let  us  now  proceed  with  the 
narrative  of  events.  King  James  was  dead,  and  left  few 
mourners.  Young  King  Charles  was  full  of  fair  hopes  and  pro¬ 
mise  ;  and  his  first  Parliament  met,  wdth  reasonable  prospects 
of  advantage  to  his  throne  and  country.  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  numbered  among  its  members  loyal  country  gentlemen 
of  gootl  family  and  estate,  lawyers  distinguish^  for  their 
gravity  and  learning,  councillors  famed  for  sagacity  and  expe¬ 
rience.  The  ancient  usages  and  traditions  of  Parliament,  while 
they  favoured  liberty,  were  yet  conservative  and  loyal.  Eliot, 
who  recounts  them  with  a  fidelity  that  attests  their  antiquity 
and  continuous  observance,  adds,  ‘  I  name  these  for  the  honour 
‘  of  that  house.  Noe  wher  more  gra\dtie  can  be  found  than  is 
‘  represented  in  that  senate.  Noe  court  has  more  civilitie  in 
‘  itself,  nor  a  face  of  more  dignitie  towartls  strangers.  Noe 
*  wher  more  equall  justice  can  be  found ;  nor  yet,  perhaps, 

‘  more  Avisdom.’  Never  were  men  more  reverent  of  law  and 
order  than  the  leaders  of  the  Parliamentary  party.  Who  so 
faithful  to  the  Crown  as  the  flower  of  the  English  gentry? 
Nothing  could  have  estrange<l  them  but  distrust  of  the  King, 
and  apprehension  for  their  liberties  and  religion.  The  new 
reign,  however  favourable  to  the  revival  of  confidence,  opened 
with  grave  misgivings.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  popular 
feeling  against  a  Catholic  alliance,  Charles  had  received,  just 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  his  Catholic  bride,  Henrietta 
of  France;  and  this  event  was  attended  with  disquieting  ru¬ 
mours  of  secret  concessions  to  her  faith.  The  penal  laws  were 
now  innocuous  against  Papists,  but  fell  hardly  u|)on  Puritans  ; 
and  strange  doctrines  were  already  preached  and  encouraged 
in  the  Church.  ISIoreover  it  was  suspected — and  Avas  soon 
to  be  proved — that  the  subsidies  voted  for  the  war  had  been 
Avastcd  and  misapplied. 

On  the  18th  June  1625,  Charles  opened  Parliament  in  a 
speech,  the  breAity  of  which  Avas  pleasing  to  men  ‘  wearied 
‘  with  the  long  orations  of  King  James,  that  did  inherit  but 
‘  the  AA'ind :  ’  but  it  bluntly  told  them  that  as  they  had  drawn 
him  into  a  war,  they  must  find  him  means  to  carry  it  on. 
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Crewe  was  again  elected  Speaker,  and  in  praying  for  the  pri- 
>ileges  of  the  Commons,  he  admonished  the  King  to  hold  in 
perpetual  remembrance  those  fundamental  laws  which  held  the 
Commonwealth  together.  ‘  Being  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
‘  people,’  said  he,  ‘  they  were  safest  for  the  sovereign.’  The  King 
was  deaf  to  these  wise  counsels,  but  he  gracefully  confirmed 
the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Commons,  w'hich  he  termed  ‘  the 
‘  four  comer  stones  of  that  noble  building,  their  house.’ 

Scarcely  had  business  been  commenced  in  the  Lower  Hoxise, 
when  a  strange  proposal  was  made  for  an  adjournment — osten¬ 
sibly  on  account  of  the  plague  then  raging  in  London,  but  in 
tmth,  to  delay  proceedings  upon  a  petition  from  Yorkshire 
against  Wentworth’s  election.  Objections  were  then  raised 
against  the  appointment,  in  this  new  reign,  of  the  usual  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Grievances ;  but  w'hen  Pym  asked  if  the  Committee 
for  Religion  was  also  to  be  postponed,  the  House  at  once  de¬ 
termined  to  surrender  none  of  its  accustomed  safeguards. 

On  the  folloAving  day,  Eliot  made  an  earnest  speech  de¬ 
precating  the  suspension  of  the  laws  against  Catholics.  The 
tolerant  spirit  of  the  present  age  may  condemn  the  persecution 
of  Catholics,  for  which  the  country  party  contended.  But  the 
laws  in  force  were  recent ;  the  bloody  conflicts  of  the  two 
faiths  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  that  generation ;  and  if  a 
new  policy  were  to  be  commenced,  it  was  for  Parliament,  and 
not  the  King  alone,  to  sanction  it.  Other  debates  ensued  on  the 
matter  of  religion ;  and  the  House  marked  their  repugnance 
to  the  new  doctrines  in  the  Church  by  their  proceedings  against 
Dr.  Montagu,  a  favoured  disciple  of  Laud,  who  had  exalted 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  ridiculed  the  Puritans,  and  preached 
up  confession  and  absolution,  the  use  of  images  and  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  In  vain  was  it 
contended,  and  contended  justly,  that  religious  doctrine  was 
not  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  They  condemned  the  Doctor’s 
writings,  and  committed  their  author  to  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms.  And  now  the  religious  temper  of  the  Court 
was  declared.  Montagu  w'as  made  king’s  chaplain,  and  re¬ 
leased  from  custody.  The  House  may  have  exceeded  the  just 
bounds  of  their  authority,  but  this  act  of  defiance  promised  ill 
for  the  future  relations  of  the  King  to  his  Parliament.  Well 
might  Eliot  reflect  that  it  seemed  the  untoward  policy  of  Charles 
‘  to  make  men  most  obnoxious  most  secure,  and  those  that 
‘  were  most  hateful  to  the  public  to  be  most  honoured  and 
*  esteemed.’* 

*  Hutne  says,  ‘  they  attacked  Montagu,  one  of  the  King’s  chaplains,’ 
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Wentworth  was  already  coquetting  wth  the  Court,  long 
before  his  desertion  of  the  |K)pular  cause;  and  during  the 
debates  u])on  his  Yorkshire  election,  he  was  fiercely  assailed  by 
Eliot.  Having  come  to  his  place  w'hile  Eliot  Avas  speaking,  the 
orator  resented  this  violation  of  the  orders  of  the  House  as 
‘  done  in  eonteinpt  of  us,  yea,  in  the  height  of  scorn  and  injury.’ 

‘  What  is  it  less  than  to  bid  defianee  to  your  power,  and  a 
‘  farewell  to  your  privilege?  Should  I  compare  it,  it  could 
‘  have  no  parallel  but  that  Koman’s  Avhom  Cicero  denounced 
‘  and  destroyed.  In  senatnm  venit.  He  comes  into  this  senate, 

‘  hut  with  a  will  to  ruin  it.’  Not  satisfieil  with  this  somewhat 
overstrained  comparison,  he  Avent  so  far  as  to  projAose  Went- 
Avorth’s  expulsion.  His  Avarmth,  if  excessive,  at  least  displayed 
his  characteristic  qualities  —  a  zealous  assertion  of  privilege, 
Avhether  against  the  CroAvn  or  its  subjects — and  an  undaunted 
spirit  in  Avrestling  with  the  great.  And  already  he  had  a  deeper 
insight  than  others  into  the  dangerous  character  of  the  in¬ 
truder,  which  time  Avas  yet  to  develope.  His  opinion  of  Went- 
Avorth,  tAvelve  years  before  his  fall,  is  thus  expressed  in  the 
Neqotium:  ‘  His  abilities  Avere  great,  both  in  judgment  and 
‘  persuasion ;  and  as  great  a  reputation  did  attend  them.  But 
‘  those  manic  and  great  A'irtues,  as  Livy  saies  of  Hanniball, 

‘  as  great  Aices  parallel’d.  Or  rather  they  were  in  him,  as 
‘  Cicero  notes  in  Catiline,  fiWMfwm,  forms  of  virtue  oulie, 

‘  not  the  matter ;  for  they  seldom  Avere  directed  to  good  ends, 

‘  and  Avhen  they  had  that  colour,  some  other  secret  moved 
‘  them.  His  eovetousness  and  ambition  Avere  both  violent,  as 
‘  Avere  his  Avaies  to  serve  them.’  WentAvorth’s  estimate  of  his 
antagonist,  long  after  the  grave  had  closed  over  him,  may  be 
read  in  his  OAvn  AA’ords.  ‘  Sound  or  lame,’  he  wrote,  ‘you  shall 
‘  haA'e  me  with  you  before  the  beginning  of  the  Parliament. 

‘  I  should  not  fail,  though  Sir  ,lohn  Eliot  Avere  living.’ 

Already  Avere  the  Commons  and  the  Court  at  issue  in 
religion ;  and  now  a  conflict  arose  in  matters  of  supply,  Avhich 
Avas  to  give  a  fatal  direction  to  the  policy  of  this  unhappy 
reign.  The  House  could  not  be  prevailed  ujMm  to  grant  more 
than  tAvo  subsidies.  Sir  Robert  Philips  expressed  the  general 
sense  of  the  House  when  he  denied  that  they  were  under  any  en¬ 
gagement  to  giA'e.  ‘  The  last  Parliament  of  James  had,  indeed, 
‘  declared  for  a  Avar,  and  made  promises  for  its  support ;  but 

Avithout  noticing  that  this  divine  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  Commons  before  he  was  promoted  to  office  at  Court ;  and  thus 
giA'es  a  false  colour  to  the  Avhole  proceeding.  (^History  of  England, 
vol.  iv.  p.  389.) 
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‘  where  Avas  their  enemy  ?  None  such  Avas  CA’en  yet  declared. 

‘  Where,  too,  AA'as  the  reckoninff  that  had  been  promised  them 
‘  for  the  grant  then  made?’  This  grant,  hoAvcA'er  unequal  to 
the  necessities  and  ex])ectations  of  the  Court,  Avas  yet  graciously 
acccj)ted.  Hut  the  Tonnage  and  Poundage  Bill  had  uoaa-  to  be 
passed ;  and  upon  the  liistory  of  this  critical  measure  Eliot’s 
memoir  throAvs  a  new  light.  It  had  been  draAvn  in  the  usual 
form,  granting  the  accustomed  duties  to  the  King  for  life ;  but 
before  the  second  reading,  three  fourths  of  the  members,  htiA'ing 
already  A’oted  the  subsidies,  had  fled  from  the  ])lague-smitten 
city.  In  this  thin  House,  scA  cral  complaints  Avere  made  against 
the  exactions  of  officers  and  the  inequality  of  the  customs ; 
and  it  Avas  proposed  that  a  neAv  book  of  rates  should  be 
})repared  for  the  guidance  of  merchants.  For  these  reasons 
the  Act  AA'as  limited  for  one  year,  ‘  against  Avhich  time,’  says 
Eliot,  ‘those  difficulties  being  resohed,  they  might  again  rencAv 
‘  it  Avith  a  larger  extension  and  continuance.’  And  to  aAoid 
misconstruction,  a  proAdso  Avas  added  saA'ing  the  rights  of  the 
King  to  a  grant  of  these  duties  for  life.  Surely  there  AAas  no 
such  encroachment  ujxm  prerogatiAC  in  this  measure,  as  royalist 
Avriters  haAC  represented:  ‘ but  it  A\as  not  made  Iuaa',  Avanting  the 
‘  roif  leveut;'*  and  from  that  moment  the  collection  of  tonnage 
and  ])oundage  AA-as  AA'ithout  parliamentary  authority. 

There  Avas  yet  another  difterence,  of  no  less  graA'ity.  The 
King  haA-ing  accepted  the  first  grant  of  tAA  O  subsidies,  suddenly 
resolved  to  demand  further  supplies.  Scarcely  sixty  members 
were  noAv  in  toAvn,  and  such  a  demand,  at  such  a  time,  was 
plainly  ill-advised.  Eliot,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Humphre\' 
May,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  judicious  of  the  King’s  Privy 
Councillors,  Avaited  personally  upon  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
in  the  hope  of  changing  his  resolution.  He  Avarned  the  Duke 
that  the  demand  would  fail,  and  further  that  it  aaouW  cause 
‘  alienation  of  the  aftections  of  the  subjects,  who  being  pleased 
‘  were  a  fountaine  of  supplie,  Avithout  Avhich  those  streames 
‘  AA'ould  soon  drie  up.’  His  mission  failed,  but  he  Avas  able  to 
divine  the  secret  purpose  of  the  Court.  ‘  The  proposition  must 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  293.  The  royal  assent,  however,  Avas  not  refused,  as 
Kliot’s  language  would  innply.  Hume  states  this  Bill  to  have  been 
rejected  by  the  Lords  {Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  43o) ;  and  IJal- 
1am  makes  a  similar  statement  (  Cons/.  vol.  i.  p.  337)  on  the 
authority  of  the  Parliamentary  History,  where  it  is  .<aid  tliat  the 
Lords  would  not  pass  it  (vol.  ii.  p.  6) ;  but  it  appears  fi-om  the 
Lords’  Journal  that  it  proceeded  no  further  than  the  first  reading, 
Avhen  it  Avas  suffered  to  drop,  most  probably,  at  the  instance  of  the 
King’s  ministers. 
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‘  proceed  without  consideration  of  success  :  wherein  was  lodged 
‘  this  project,  meerlie  to  be  denied.’  In  other  words,  the  Court 
was  seeking  occasion  for  a  rupture  with  the  Parliament.  And 
this  was  at  hand.  Further  sup[>lies  were  asked,  and  Sir  John 
Cooke,  in  enforcing  the  demand,  startled  the  Commons  by 
affirming  that  the  King’s  engagements  could  not  be  supported 
mthout  more  help  by  Parliament,  ‘  or  else  some  new  way.’ 
‘  There  was  no  deniall,  nor  noe  question,’  says  Eliot,  but  the 
proposition  ‘  vanished  through  its  own  lightness  or  futilitie.’ 
The  sitting  was  to  be  closed  in  a  few  days ;  but  two  affronts 
were  still  reserved  for  the  Commons.  The  Subsidy  Bill  was 
not  returned  to  them,  according  to  usage,  before  tlie  royal 
assent ;  and  they  learned  that  they  were  to  be  adjourned  by 
the  King,  instead  of  by  a  vote  of  their  own.  Upon  neither  of 
these  points  would  they  give  up  their  pri^lege.  The  Speaker, 
at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  Subsidy 
Bill,  ‘  made  as  if  to  take  it  to  himself,  and  then,  claiming  it  in 
‘  the  name  of  the  Commons,  returned  it  formally  as  their  pre- 
*  sentation  and  free  gift  to  the  King.’  It  was  the  King’s  pleasure 
that  both  Houses  should  adjourn  to  Oxford,  where  they  were 
to  reassemble  in  three  weeks.  The  Lords  submitted  to  be 
adjtrumed  by  the  King’s  commission ;  the  Commons  refused  to 
read  or  open  the  commission  addressed  to  themselves,  but  by 
their  owti  resolution  adjourned  to  the  time  and  place  appointed. 
And  further,  to  counteract  any  insidious  designs  of  the  Court, 
they  ordered  a  call  of  the  House,  on  its  assembling  at  Oxford. 

Never  was  distrust  of  the  Court  more  timely.  Eliot,  in  a 
hurried  journey  to  the  West,  found  the  coasts  ravaged  by 
pirates.  In  vain  was  the  Admiralty  appealed  to  for  protection ; 
ships  were  lying  idle  in  the  Thames  and  Portsmouth  harbour ; 
they  had  done  no  service  against  an  enemy,  and  they  could  not 
be  spared  to  chase  away  pirates.  But  on  reaching  Oxford, 
Eliot  learned  w'ith  disgust  that  eight  ships  had  been  secretly 
despatched  against  Rochelle,  to  assist  the  French  King  in 
crushing  the  gallant  band  of  Protestants  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  that  town.  Thrice  did  the  seamen  of  the  fleet  revolt  against 
this  base  service,  and  at  length  the  ships  were  delivered  to 
the  French,  without  their  crews.  Was  it  for  such  ends  as  these 
that  BU[>plies  were  to  be  granted  ?  Parliament  had  been  treacher¬ 
ously  deceived,  and  its  money  misapplied.  The  Court  party 
were  also  continuing  their  offensive  course  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion  ;  pardons  were  granted  to  J esuits ;  and  Laud  openly 
espoused  Montagu’s  obnoxious  tenets,  as  the  settled  doctrine  of 
the  Church.  Nay,  the  Vice-Chancellor  appointed  a  divine  of 
these  opinions  to  preach  before  the  Parliament;  but  the  Com- 
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mons,  resenting  the  affront,  obtained  the  appointment  of  another 
preacher. 

On  the  6th  of  August  1625,  the  King  met  the  two  Houses  in 
Christchurch  Hall,  and  representing  that  a  fleet  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  at  great  cost,  which  could  not  put  to  sea  without  further 
aid  from  Parliament,  demanded  the  ridiculous  grant  of  40,000/. 
What  could  be  the  purpose  of  the  Court  ?  Why  this  incon¬ 
venient  meeting  at  Oxford,  if  nothing  more  were  needed  ?  ‘  All 
‘  believed,’  says  Eliot,  ‘  the  preparation  would  be  left,  nor  shi])s 
‘  nor  men  drawne  further  in  the  imploiment :  that  the  study 
‘  was  how  to  impute  itt  to  the  Parliament,  so  that  either  their 
‘  counsell  or  deniall  should  be  an  occasion  to  dissolve  it ;  and 
‘  that  some  color  only  was  sought  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
‘  world.’  The  smallness  of  the  sum  demanded  having  been 
ridiculed  in  debate,  it  was  increased  to  200,000/.,  Buckingham 
saying  ‘  they  would  but  hasten  the  deniall  sooner,  by  enlarg- 
‘  ing  the  demand.’ 

The  Commons  had  obviously  been  trifled  with  throughout ; 
and  now  they  took  the  constitutional  course  of  discussing 
grievances,  of  offering  advice  to  the  King,  and  fixing  responsi¬ 
bility  upon  his  evil  counsellors.  In  all  our  history  is  there  no 
debate  more  memorable  than  that  which  ensued,  in  the  divinity 
schools.  Sir  Robert  Philips  exclaimed,  ‘  To  have  the  whole 
‘  kingdom  hurried  in  such  haste  for  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
‘  one  subject !  That  the  subject  should  presume  to  transfer  his 
‘  errors  to  the  Parliament!  That  the  Parliament  should  be 
‘  thought  a  fit  father  for  great  faults !’  He  announced  ‘  that  a 
‘  wrong  had  been  added  which  never  was  before.  The  dues  of 
‘  tonnage  and  poundage  were  at  that  instant  in  course  of  levy 
‘  and  collection  without  a  grant  from  Parliament.’  ‘  The  whole 
‘  wisdom,’  he  said,  ‘  was  suffered  to  be  comprehended  in  one 
‘  man.  Master  of  all  favour,  he  was  likevnse  master  of  all 
‘  business.’  Buckingham  was  plainly  pointed  at,  and  the  moral 
of  the  argument  was  briefly  told.  ‘  The  way  of  Parliaments  was 
‘  the  only  safe  one ;  and  wherever  the  ill  counsel  was,  it  should 
‘  be  left  to  Parliament  to  remove  it.’ 

Philips  was  followed  by  the  brave  old  lawyer  Coke,  of  whose 
learned  and  masterly  speech  Eliot  gives  the  fullest  rej)ort 
hitherto  discovere<l.  Having  exposed  the  manifold  abuses  of 
the  Government,  he  asked  how  they  were  to  be  corrected. 
‘  There  was  but  one  way,  by  the  selection  of  good  officers  and 
‘  ministers,  the  incapable  and  bad  being  dismissed.’  The  House 
was  deeply  moved,  and  the  country  party  was  becoming  stronger 
and  more  united,  while  the  Court  was  using  its  utmost  endea¬ 
vours  to  detach  waverers.  ‘  Noe  promise  or  persuasions,’  says 
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Eliot,  ‘  were  ttK>  much,  to  make  one  proselyte  in  that  faith. 

‘  Whom  ambition  had  made  corruptible  their  offerings  did  al- 
‘  lure ;  and  what  reason  did  not,  hope  did  then  effect.’  Already 
were  the  germs  of  the  Court  and  Country  parties  growing  u}), 
and  assuming  forms  of  momentous  interest  to  the  future  des¬ 
tinies  of  England. 

Buckingham  now  attempted  a  stroke  of  conciliation.  Com¬ 
mittees  of  both  Houses  were  assembletl  at  Christchurch  Hall  to 
hear  the  King’s  answer  to  the  petition  for  religion,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  favourite.  His  parasites  hoped  mueh  from  his 
eloquence ;  but  the  vain-glorious  courtier  missed  his  mark.  Eliot 
says,  ‘  Whatever  might  be  promised  in  the  words,  the  act  of 
‘  deliverie  did  impeacb  itt ;  and  much  of  the  hoj)e  and  expectation 
‘  in  that  |X)intc,  the  forme  and  circumstance  did  obliterate.’ 
In  breaking  oft*  the  Spanish  match  he  said  he  had  ‘  gaineil  a 
‘  nation,’ — a  phrase  ‘  so  boasting  and  thrasonicall,  that  it  seemed 
‘  most  ridiculous.’  And  further  he  had  the  effrontery  to  declare 
that  the  shi])s  wotdd  not  be  employed  against  the  Huguenots, 
Avhen  his  audience  knew  full  well  his  falsehocKl. 

The  country  party  were  not  to  be  won  over  by  false  pre¬ 
tences,  but  resolvetl,  without  refusing  the  supjdies,  to  enter 
u])on  the  full  discussion  of  grievances.  UjHjn  this  topic  Eliot, 
aided  by  the  researches  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  delivered  one 
of  his  most  powerful  speeches,  which  is  now  for  the  first  time 
fully  reported.*  All  his  ])recedents  had  one  aim — to  exj>osc 
the  misdeeds  of  favourites  in  former  reigns,  and  to  show  how 
Parliament  had  dealt  with  them.  Their  application  to  Bucking¬ 
ham  was  striking,  though  his  name  was  not  yet  mentionetl. 
Who  can  wonder  that  the  affections  of  the  House  were  now 
‘  pitcht  wholie  on  the  imitation  of  their  fathers  ’  ?  When  the 
Court  perceived  that  the  wrath  of  Parliament  was  being  turned 
against  the  favourite,  a  dissolution  was  determined  u|X)n  ;  but, 
in  the  meantime,  renewed  appeals  were  made  for  su|)])lies, 
which  were  met  by  proposals  for  a  remonstrance,  Buckingham’s 
name  being  at  length  openly  mentioned.  Before  the  remon¬ 
strance  could  be  completed,  the  dissolution  was  at  hand,  and 
Air.  Glanville  proposed  to  substitute  a  short  ju’otest.  While 
this  was  being  read,  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  was  knocking 
at  the  door ;  but  that  functionary  was  ke])t  waiting  while  the 
])rotest  was  voted  and  transmitted  to  the  King  by  privy-coun¬ 
cillors.  This  last  duty  discharged,  the  Commons  followed  him 

*  Tills  speech  has  Iiitherto  been  attributed  to  Cotton  himself; 
but  that  learned  student,  liaving  collected  precedents  for  this  occasion, 
intrusted  them  to  Eliot,  who  used  them  with  admirable  effect. 
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to  the  Lords,  where  the  first  Parliament  of  Charles  was  dissolved 
in  bitterness  and  anger. 

Popular  discontents  were  soon  afterwards  inflamed  by  the  dis¬ 
graceful  failure  of  the  expedition  against  Cadiz  and  the  Spanish 
fleet ;  and  the  whole  nation  began  to  cry  out  against  the  inca¬ 
pable  minister  who  had  planned  it.  Meanwhile,  the  necessities 
of  the  State  obliged  the  King  to  call  another  Parliament,  in 
February  1626.  To  draw  its  teeth,  however.  His  Majesty  art¬ 
fully  disqualified  some  members  of  the  country  party,  including 
Coke,  Philips,  and  Seymour,  by  nominating  them  sheriffs  of 
their  counties.  But  other  men,  not  less  formidable,  were  re¬ 
turned;  and  Eliot  was  now  their  leader.  Worthily  did  he  insist 
upon  reilrcss  of  grievances  before  supply :  ‘  Sir, — I  am  for 
‘  supply ;  supply  of  means  for  the  country  ;  supply  in  govern- 
‘  ment ;  sup{)ly  in  justice  ;  supply  in  reformation  ;  supply  in 
‘  aid  of  our  long-neglected  grievances.’  And  what  were  these 
grievances  ?  ‘  M’hat  losses  we  have  sustained — losses  abroad, 

‘  losses  at  home,  losses  to  our  friends,  losses  to  ourselves !  How 
‘  the  King’s  treasures  have  been  exhausted,  how  his  revenues 
‘  are  impaired,  how  his  reputation  is  lessened  !’  He  proposed 
the  appointment  of  committees  to  inquire  into  grievances, 
and  ‘  that  the  common  cause  may  have  a  full  precedence’  of 
supply.  The  committees  were  appointed,  and  their  investiga¬ 
tions  brought  out  damning  proofs  of  waste  of  the  King’s  reve¬ 
nue,  of  misappropriation  of  subsidies,  of  illegal  imjwsitions,  and 
*)f  gross  mismanagement. 

While  these  inquiries  were  proceeding,  the  King  sent  mes¬ 
sage  after  message  to  urge  on  the  supplies.  In  one  of  these 
he  wrote :  ‘  I  must  let  you  know  that  I  will  not  allow  any 
‘  of  my  servants  to  be  questioned  amongst  you;  much  less 
‘  such  as  are  of  eminent  place,  and  near  unto  me.  ...  I  see 
‘  you  specially  aim  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.’  But  the 
Commons  were  not  to  be  diverted  from  their  purjwse.  Their 
inquiries  were  continued  ;  and  at  length  they  reached  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  supply.  Three  subsidies  and  three  fifteenths 
were  proposed.  This  proposal  was  met  by  Eliot  in  a  singu¬ 
larly  bold  and  striking  manner.  He  was  for  granting  the  aids 
demanded,  but  not  until  their  grievances  had  been  redressed, 
M'hat  were  the  ways  of  their  forefathers  ?  The  Commons,  in 
the  16th  Henry  III.,  had  excused  themselves  from  granting  a 
supply  until  ‘  Hugh  de  Burgh,  a  favourite  never  to  be  paral- 
‘  leled  but  now,  having  been  the  only  minion  both  to  the  king 
‘  then  living,  and  to  his  father  which  was  dead,’  had  been  dis¬ 
graced ;  and  then  they  freely  granted  it.  Again,  in  the  1st 
Itichard  II.,  the  supply  demanded  was  refused  until  De  la 
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Pole,  Earl  of  SuflFolk,  ‘  was  removed  both  from  his  offices  and 
‘  the  Court.’  Let  these  be  their  examples !  His  counsels  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  supply  was  votetl ;  but  the  Bill  was  ‘  to  be  brought 
‘  in  when  we  shall  have  presented  our  grievances  and  received 
‘  his  Majesty’s  answer  thereto.’  In  vain  the  King  rebuked 
them,  saying  that  he  would  grant  ‘  liberty  of  council,  but  not 

*  of  control ;  ’  and  desiretl  them  to  ‘  remember  that  parliaments 

*  are  altogether  in  my  jx)wcr  for  their  calling,  sitting,  and  dis- 
‘  solution ;  and  therefore,  as  I  find  the  fruits  of  them  to  be 
‘  good  or  evil,  they  are  to  continue,  or  not  to  be.’  This  threat 
was  answered  by  a  remonstrance,  discussed  with  closed  doors ; 
and  followed  by  the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Many  new  incidents  in  these  memorable  proceedings  are 
here  disclosed,  and  especially  a  full  rej)ort  of  Eliot’s  great 
speech.  In  this  terrible  invective  against  the  Duke — who  was 
likened  to  Sejanus — he  expose<l,  in  burning  words,  the  mis¬ 
deeds  of  the  minister,  while  he  carefully  gua^ed  the  King  him¬ 
self  from  personal  responsibility ;  ‘  In  nothing  we  intend  to 
‘  reflect  the  least  ill  odour  on  His  Majesty,  or  liis  most  blessed 
‘  father  of  haj)py  memory  ;  but  with  all  honour  of  their  names 
‘  we  do  admire  them,  and  only  strive  to  vindicate  their  fames 
‘  from  such  as  would  eclipse  them.’  In  grand  and  simple  elo¬ 
quence  this  speech  may  bear  comparison  with  the  best  exam¬ 
ples  of  ancient  and  modern  oratory ;  and  in  courage,  where  shall 
we  find  its  parallel  ?  He  was  braving  an  unscrupulous  favou¬ 
rite  and  a  vindictive  King ;  and  he  knew  the  frailty  of  his  pri¬ 
vilege.  Vengeance  fell  swiftly  upon  him.  On  the  following 
day,  he  and  Sir  Dudley  Digges  were  called  to  the  door  of  the 
House  upon  pretence  of  business,  and  suddenly  conveyed  to  the 
Tower  by  two  king’s  messengers.  The  outraged  Commons 
resolved  that  they  would  ‘  pass  to  no  other  business  until 
‘  righted  in  their  liberties,’  and  overawed  the  Court,  Digges 
was  presently  released  ;  and  Eliot,  after  a  few  days’  imprison¬ 
ment  and  fruitless  questioning,  was  set  free.  The  Court  was 
humbled ;  but  the  breach  wnth  the  Commons  was  now  irrepa¬ 
rable.  In  vain  was  the  hastening  of  the  Subsidy  Bill  de¬ 
manded  :  the  Commons  were  occupying  themselves  with  a  spi¬ 
rited  remonstnance,  designed  as  an  appeal  to  the  people.  The 
King  evaded  the  formal  delivery  of  this  indictment  against 
his  government  and  favourite,  by  a  sudden  dissolution ;  but  the 
resolute  Speaker  contrlveil  to  state  its  substance  to  His  Majesty, 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  crave,  on  behalf  of  the 
Commons,  the  removal  of  Buckingham  from  the  royal  presence. 
And  thus  another  Pai’liament  was  dissolved,  in  anger  and  with¬ 
out  supplies. 
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The  Court  shrank  from  a  further  \'iolation  of  privilege,  in 
the  persons  of  its  members.  But  the  remonstrance  was  ordered 
to  be  burned ;  and  Buckingham  and  his  creatures  were  left  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  upon  Eliot.  He  now  became  the  \’ictim 
of  a  conspiracy,  contrived  by  Bagg.  His  accounts  as  Vice- 
Admiral  were  disputed ;  his  administration  as{)ersed ;  and,  at 
length,  his  patent  of  office  was  sequestered. 

Meanwhile  the  King,  pressed  by  his  necessities,  determined 
to  levy  money  upon  his  subjects  Avithout  any  pretence  of  law. 
In  some  counties,  voluntary  levies  of  the  sums  Avhich  Par¬ 
liament  had  intended  to  grant  Avere  urged  by  proclamation ; 
in  others,  such  IcaIcs  Avere  actually  made.  The  duties  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  continued  to  be  collected,  AA-ithout  Par¬ 
liamentary  authority.  A  forced  loan  Avas  extorted  from  the 
city  of  London ;  and  that  and  other  seaports  Averc  required  to 
furnish  ships  and  troops  for  the  protection  of  commerce  in  the 
narroAv  seas — a  prelude  to  the  more  memorable  levy  of  ship- 
money  at  a  later  period.  These  exactions  Avere  generally  re¬ 
sisted  as  unlawful.  It  is  vain  for  royalist  Avriters  to  pretend  that 
they  were  even  of  doubtful  legality ;  the  Court  kncAv,  as  well  as 
the  people,  that  they  AAcre  against  laAV.  It  was  clear  that  this 
desperate  venture  had  already  failed,  Avhen  Avar  was  suddenly 
declared  Avith  France;  and  a  general  forced  loan  Avas  demanded 
for  carrying  it  on.  This  loan  was  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  first 
subsidies  voted  by  Parliament ;  but  in  the  meantime  Avas  to  be 
extorted  by  commissioners  acting  under  the  sole  authority  of  the 
King.  All  classes  of  the  people  combined  to  resist  this  mon¬ 
strous  imposition.  In  vain  was  obedience  enjoined  from  the 
pulpit.  In  vain  were  English  gentlemen  of  the  first  quality 
removed  to  prisons  in  distant  counties,  and  brought  up  as  recu¬ 
sants  before  the  Council  Board.  They  Avould  have  given  Avill- 
ingly  to  the  law,  but  w’ould  render  nothing  to  prerogative. 
Had  anything  been  Avanting  to  confirm  their  repugnance,  it 
would  have  been  found  in  the  disgraceful  failure  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  fleet  on  the  French  coast.  But  hoAvever  foiled, 
the  Court  had  one  satisfaction.  Eliot  Avas  safely  lodged  in  the 
Gate-house,  as  a  recusant;  and  other  leaders  of  the  country 
party  Avere  in  the  same  plight.  ‘  I  could  be  content  to  lend  as 
‘  Avell  as  others,’  said  John  Hampden  to  the  Council;  ‘  but  I 
‘  fear  to  draAv  upon  myself  that  curse  in  Magna  Charta  Avhich 
‘  should  be  read  tAvice  a  year  against  those  Avho  infringed  it ;’ 
whereupon  he  Avas  sent  to  join  Eliot  in  the  Gate-house.  In 
v’ain  he  appealetl,  Avith  others,  for  his  release  to  serA’ile  judges, 
disloyal  to  the  law  and  to  the  people.  Whenever  the  law 
failed  to  suit  the  purpose  of  its  sworn  guardians,  they  fenced 
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themselves  behind  prerogative.  ‘  The  Commons  do  not  know,* 
said  Justice  AVhitelocke,  ‘  what  letters  and  commands  we  re- 
‘  ceive !’  For  the  present,  the  country  party  were  trampled 
under  the  heels  of  the  Court. 

But  still  no  money  was  forthcoming ;  while  the  country  was 
at  war  ■«'ith  France  and  Spain,  and  the  fleet  and  army  were 
clamorous  for  their  pay.  In  one  way  only  could  money  be 
raised ;  and  in  January  1627,  the  King  was  constrained  to  issue 
writs  for  another  Parliament.  On  the  same  day  Eliot  and  his 
fellow-prisoners,  nearly  one  hundred  in  number,  were  set  at 
liberty.  They  were  soon  foremost  at  the  elections ;  everywhere 
the  country  declared  itself  against  the  forced  loan  ;  and  every¬ 
where  the  party  of  Eliot  and  Hampden  triumphed.  The  first 
gentlemen  in  England  were  opjxjsed  to  the  Court ;  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  were  foremost  in  defence  of  public  liberty. 
Property,  local  influence,  reputation,  learning,  and  popularity 
were  united  in  the  country  party,  who  represented  the  general 
sentiments  and  will  of  the  English  people.  The  whole  country 
supported  Parliament  against  prerogative.  There  was  no  taint 
of  disloyalty  or  revolution  u|)on  any  class  of  the  King’s  subjects ; 
democracy  was  unknown ;  but  there  was  a  firm  resolution  to 
maintain  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  commonalty  against 
the  usurpations  of  the  Crown.  Such  a  Parliament  could  not  be 
assembled  without  misgi^^ngs,  and  projects  were  even  enter¬ 
tained  of  coercing  it  by  a  foreign  soldiery. 

Parliament  was  opened  on  the  17th  of  March.  Laud 
preached  a  sermon  to  both  Houses,  exhorting  them  to  unity 
and  obetlience ;  and  the  King  told  the  Commons,  in  a  threaten¬ 
ing  speech,  that  his  only  object  in  calling  them  together  was  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  supply.  If  this  were  put  in  hazard,  ‘  he 

*  should  himself  use  those  other  means  which  God  had  piit  into 
‘his  hands;’ adding  haughtily,  ‘  that  they  were  not  to  take 
‘  this  as  a  threatening,  for  he  scorned  to  threaten  any  but  his 

*  equals.’  And  thus  prepared  for  moderation  by  a  high-church 
lecture,  and  a  high-prerogative  admonition,  the  Commons  pro- 
ceetlcd  to  the  election  of  a  Speaker.  Their  choice  promised 
well  for  the  Court,  for  it  fell  upon  Sir  John  Finch,  a  courtier 
wholly  in  the  interests  of  the  King,  and  opposed  to  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  assembly  over  which  he  was  called  to  preside. 
The  grand  Committee  for  Religion  having  pro|>osed  to  address 
the  King  for  a  general  fast,  the  Court  party  were  fonvai’d  in 
supporting  it,  in  the  spirit  of  Laud,  as  a  pledge  of  unity  and 
peace.  But  Eliot  took  care  to  show  how  little  his  inter])reta- 
tion  of  this  religious  observance  resembled  that  of  the  Court 
and  high-church  party.  They  desired  to  enlist  religion  into 
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the  political  service  of  the  Crown,  and  to  use  its  influence  in 
aid  of  civil  obedience  and  submission.  Eliot  regarded  it  in  a 
higher  sense,  as  the  source  of  inspiration  and  conscientious 
duty.  ‘  It  is  religion,  not  the  name  of  religion,’  said  he,  ‘  that 
‘  must  guide  us :  that  in  the  truth  thereof  we  may,  wdth  all 
‘  unity,  be  concordant :  not  turning  it  into  subtlety  and  art, 

‘  playing  with  God  as  with  the  powers  of  men :  but  in  the 
‘  sincerity  of  our  souls  doing  that  work  w’e  came  for.’  Eliot 
was  no  Puritan ;  but  cherishing  the  Protestant  faith  no  less 
than  civil  liberty,  he  viewed  with  well-founded  alarm  the  dan¬ 
gerous  union  between  the  high-church  doctrines  of  Laud  and 
the  high-prerogative  principles  of  the  Court.  He  was  serious 
and  devout  in  religious  discussions,  even  in  a  secular  assembly, 
as  was  the  fashion  of  his  time ;  but,  except  in  political  aims,  he 
had  little  agreement  with  the  Puritan  party,  who  were  eventu¬ 
ally  to  be  in  the  ascendant. 

After  the  solenm  fast,  the  Commons  applied  themselves  at 
once  to  ‘  that  work  they  came  for,’ — the  r^ress  of  grievances. 
Sir  Francis  Seymour  ridiculed  the  slavish  doctrines  of  the 
pulpit,  that  all  they  had  was  the  King’s.  Philips  asked  ‘  W ere 
‘  they  indeed  slaves ;  and  had  they  there  but  a  day  of  liberty 
‘  of  speech  before  returning  to  their  servitude?  Was  that 
‘  meeting  but  as  the  solemn  feast  given  by  the  old  Romans 
‘  to  their  bondsmen  ;  and  after  freedom  given  to  them  for  the 
‘  hour,  to  ease  their  afflicted  minds,  were  they  to  put  on  their 
‘  chains  again?’  And  referring  to  his  o^vn  wrongs,  he  said: 

‘  To  have  my  liberty,  which  is  the  soul  of  my  life,  taken  from 
‘  me  by  power ;  and  to  have  my  body  pent  up  in  gaol,  Avithout 

*  remedy  by  law ;  and  to  be  so  adjudg^ !  If  this  be  law,  why 
‘  do  we  talk  of  liberty  ?  Why  do  we  trouble  ourselves  to  dis- 
‘  pute  about  purchases,  property  of  goods,  and  the  like  ?  What 

*  may  a  man  call  his  own,  if  not  the  liberty  of  his  person  ?  ’ 
Coke  cited  a  ‘  noble  record,’  the  26th  Edward  III.,  ‘  Loans 
‘  against  the  will  of  the  subject  are  against  reason  and  the 
‘  franchises  of  the  land.’  Wentworth,  still  siding  with  the 
people,  closed  a  great  speech  in  these  words :  ‘  By  one  and  the 
‘  same  thing  have  the  King  and  the  people  been  hurt,  and  by 
‘  the  same  must  they  be  cured.  We  must  vindicate — what? 
‘New  things!  No!  our  ancient,  lawful,  and  vital  liberties! 
‘  We  must  reinforce  the  laws  made  by  our  ancestors.  We 
‘  must  set  such  a  stamp  upon  them,  as  no  licentious  spirit  shall 

*  dare  hereafter  to  inv^e  them.’ 

And  Eliot,  in  a  masterly  oration,  exposed  the  grievances  and 
wrongs  which  the  people  had  lately  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
power.  His  principles,  his  precedents,  his  legal  learning,  his 
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classical  illustrations,  were  wrought  into  one  great  argument  in 
supjwrt  of  law  and  liberty.  It  is  noAv  for  the  first  time  brought 
to  light,  and  may  be  studied  as  one  of  the  best  examples  of  his 
style.  He  spoke  not  of  his  own  wrongs,  but  of  >'iolations  of 
the  law.  His  speech  opened  with  these  suggestive  words :  ‘  I 

*  know  not  in  what  quality  I  may  now  speak,  nor  with  what 
‘  hope.  May  I,  as  a  free  man,  use  the  just  liberty  of  our  an- 
‘  cestors  to  expostulate  our  rights :  or  must  I,  in  sorrow,  com- 
‘  plain  of  the  unhappiness  of  the  times  which  has  left  us,  it  might 
‘  seem,  unworthy  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  those  elders?’ 
Having  proved  the  illegality  of  late  exactions,  and  enumerated 
recent  violations  of  the  law  and  innovations  in  religion,  he 
proceeded  to  argue ;  ‘  Without  that  change  in  policy  by  which 
‘  law  is  set  at  nought,  there  could  not  be  an  innovation  in 
‘  religion.  .  .  .  We  have  to  guard  religion  against  what  has 
‘  befallen  liberty.  Shall  I  repeat  the  invasions  made  upon  that 

*  sacred  relic  of  our  ancestors  ?  the  attempts  upon  our  property, 

‘  the  attempts  upon  our  persons !  Our  monies  taken,  our 
‘  merchandizes  seized !  loans,  benevolences,  contributions,  im- 

*  positions,  levied  or  exacted !  Our  bodies  harried  and  impri- 
‘  soned,  and  the  power  and  execution  of  the  laws  that  should 
‘  protect  us,  vilified  and  contemned!’ 

Such  were  the  grievances  to  be  redressed ;  but  as  yet  there 
had  been  no  mention  of  supply.  On  the  24th  of  March  Secre¬ 
tary  Sir  John  Cooke  imploretl  the  House  ‘  that  the  King  should 

*  have  precedency  of  honour  if  not  of  time;’  but  the  Commons 
insisted  that  right  must  first  be  done.  They  agreed,  however, 
that  grievances  and  supply  should  be  referred  to  the  same 
Committee  of  the  whole  House ;  but  this  Committee  were  to 
consider,  fir?t,  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  his  person  and  goods, 
and  next  His  Majesty’s  supply.  Four  resolutions,  reported 
from  this  Committee,  were  communicated  to  the  Lords  * ;  when 
the  King  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons  assuring  them  of  their 
liberties,  ‘  whether  they  should  think  fit  to  secure  themselves 

*  therein  by  way  of  Bill  or  otherwise.’  Immediately,  without  a 
dissentient  voice,  a  resolution  was  agreed  to,  granting  his 
Majesty  five  subsidies.  This  vote  showed  the  good  faith  of  the 
Commons  in  their  dealings  with  the  King ;  but  as  in  the  last 
Parliament,  a  grant  of  the  Commons,  not  confirmed  by  statute, 
had  been  made  the  pretext  for  illegal  exactions,  this  resolution 
was  designedly  left  without  dates  or  other  conditions,  which  were 
reserved  for  the  Bill,  whenever  it  might  be  introduced.  The 

*  The  substance  of  these  resolutions  will  be  found  at  vol.  ii.  p. 
152. 
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Court  received  this  vote  wth  joyfulness,  and  the  Kin"  promptly 
acknowledged  it;  yet  such  was  his  folly,  and  such  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  his  favourite,  that  he  suffered  Buckingham’s  thanks 
to  be  coupled  with  his  own.  AVcll  did  Eliot  express  the  general 
indignation  at  this  ill-timed  impertinence.  ‘  They  had  no  respect 
‘  to  any  but  His  Majesty  alone :  nor  intended  to  give  any  man 
‘  content,  but  him  only,  nor  regarded  any  man’s  acceptance  but 
‘  his.  It  could  not  become  any  subject  to  bear  himself  in  such 
‘  a  fashion,  as  if  no  grace  ought  to  descend  from  the  King  to 
‘  the  people,  nor  any  loyalty  ascend  from  the  j)eople  to  the 
‘  King,  but  through  hun  only.’  The  House  relished  this  rebuke 
to  the  intrusive  favourite,  and  cried  out,  ‘  Well  spoken.  Sir 
‘  John  Eliot.’ 

Meanwhile  the  resolutions  for  protecting  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  were  to  be  discussed  at  a  conference  of  Lords  and 
Commons.  Digges,  Littleton,  Selden,  and  Coke  were  ap¬ 
pointed  managers  for  the  Commons,  to  whom  were  afterwards 
added  Noye,  Glanville,  and  Rolle ;  and  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General  were  heard  on  behalf  of  the  King.  The 
learning  and  laborious  accuracy  of  the  Parliamentary  lawyers 
were  unassailable.  A  precedent  citetl  by  Selden  having  been 
disputed,  that  learned  lawyer  affirmed  ‘  that  he  had  not  quoted 
‘  a  record  which  he  had  not  copied  with  his  own  hands  from 
‘  the  Tower,  tlie  Exchequer,  or  the  King’s  Bench ;  and  that 
‘  if  Mr.  Attorney  could  find  any  adverse  precedent  in  all  those 
‘  records,  he  would  forfeit  his  head.’  Yet  did  the  law  officers 
of  tlie  Crown  persist  in  maintaining  the  King’s  prerogative  to 
imprison,  without  reason  assigned,  any  subject  of  the  realm. 
The  King’s  pleasure  was  averred  to  be  a  rule  of  law!  Well 
was  it  replied  that,  to  show  a  lawful  cause  for  every  commit¬ 
ment,  was  as  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  King  himself 
as  for  his  subjects ;  for  otherwise  he  might  be  held  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  his  ministers.  Glanville  cited  the  dictum  of  a 
judge  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  ‘  If  the  king  command  me 
‘  to  arrest  a  man,  and  I  arrest  him,  he  shall  have  an  action  of 
‘  false  imprisonment  against  me,  though  it  were  done  in  the 
‘  king’s  presence.’  Thus  early  had  the  doctrine  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong  been  acknowledged  by  our  laws. 

After  hearing  these  learned  arguments,  the  Lords  agreed  to 
a  trimming  resolution, — that  a  commitment  by  the  King  or 
council  was  good  in  point  of  authority,  and  if  the  cause  were 
just,  good  also  for  the  matter ;  without  prejudice  either  to  the 
prerogatives  of  the  King  or  the  resolutions  of  the  Commons. 
Such  then  appeared  to  be  all  the  satisfaction  promised  to  the 
wrongs  of  the  subject — monstrous  assertions  of  prerogative  on 
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behalf  of  the  Crown — timid  and  hesitating  submission  in  the 
Lords.  Yet  while  these  deliberations  were  proceeding,  the 
King,  with  indecent  haste,  sent  no  less  than  five  messages  to  the 
Commons,  urging  them  to  proceed  wdth  the  Subsidy  Bill.  In 
one  of  these  he  aroused  their  jealousy  by  desiring  them  to 
forego  their  Easter  adjournment ;  and  in  another  he  threatened 
them  with  dissolution.  But  their  liberties  were  still  in  danger, 
and  they  resolved  to  maintain  them.  Accordingly  a  declaration 
against  martial  law  and  the  billeting  of  soldiers  was  directed 
to  be  laid  before  the  King  by  the  Speaker,  who  w'as  instructed 
to  enforce  their  ancient  right  to  consider  grievances  before  they 
voted  supply — at  the  same  time  assuring  His  Majesty  that  they 
had  been  careful  to  respect  his  prerogative. 

The  Court,  perceiving  that  the  Commons  were  not  to  be 
overborne,  now  attempted  a  deceitful  compromise.  On  the 
25th  April,  the  Lords  communicated  to  the  other  House  five 
resolutions  concerning  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  evading  any 
assertion  of  right,  relying  upon  the  word  of  the  King  as 
security,  and  aflirming  merely  that  the  cause  of  any  commit¬ 
ment  should  be  declared  within  a  convenient  time.  The 
Commons  promj)tly  declined  so  empty  a  satisfaction  of  their 
claims.  And  here  the  King  interposed,  to  confii-m  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  the  Lords.  The  Commons  being  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  the  Upper  House,  the  Lord  Keeper  announced  that  the 
King  had  commanded  him  to  let  them  know  that  he  will 
‘  maintain  all  his  subjects  in  the  just  freedom  of  their  persons 
‘  and  safety  of  their  estates ;  and  that  he  will  govern  according 
‘  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm ;  and  that  they  shall 
*  find  as  much  security  in  his  royal  word  and  promise,  as  in  the 
‘  strength  of  any  law  they  could  make.’  But  what  faith 
could  the  Commons  have  in  the  word  of  a  king,  whose  counsel 
had  maintained  that  every  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
subject  had  been  warranted  by  law,  and  whose  transparent 
object  it  was  to  extort  a  Subsidy  Bill  by  vague  promises  ?  The 
message  was  coldly  answered  by  the  appointment  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  draw  a  Bill  containing  the  substance  of  Magna 
Charta  and  the  other  statutes  concerning  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  And  hence  came  the  memorable  Petition  of  Right. 

While  this  great  measure  was  under  discussion,  the  King 
sent  another  message  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cooke,  who  entreated 
them  to  trust  to  His  Majesty’s  royal  word,  and  protested  that  if 
they  passed  such  a  Bill  as  they  were  then  considering,  the 
Government  could  not  be  carried  on.  At  the  same  time  he 
incautiously  afforded  them  the  best  justification  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  by  affirming  that  in  obedience  to  his  oatli  he  would 
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be  bound  to  commit  any  one  ‘  Avitliout  expressing  the  cause  to 
‘  the  gaoler  or  to  the  judges,  or  to  any  councillor  in  England, 
‘  except  the  King  himself.’*  After  such  an  admission  as  this, 
could  any  one  doubt  that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  must  be 
guarded  by  a  new  declaratory  law?  Of  what  avail  was  the 
King’s  promise  to  respect  existing  laws  interpreted  after  such  a 
fashion?  And  strong  in  this  conviction,  the  House  was  dis¬ 
cussing  a  representation  to  the  King,  when  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
His  Majesty  again  irregularly  interfered  with  their  debates  by 
another  message,  informing  them  that  ‘  he  would  have  no 
‘  encroachment  upon  that  sovereignty  or  prerogative  which  God 
‘  had  piit  into  his  hands  for  their  good;’  and  that  they  had  little 
more  time,  as  the  Session  must  be  closed  on  the  12  th.  The 
Commons  replied  by  a  respectful  address,  in  which,  while  dis¬ 
claiming  any  intention  to  encroach  upon  the  royal  prerogatives, 
they  avowed  their  determination  to  guard  their  own  liberties 
from  ministers  of  the  Crown.  Charles,  making  a  show  of  conces¬ 
sion,  was  now  willing  that  a  Bill  should  be  passed  confirming 
existing  laws  ‘  without  additions,  paraphrases,  or  explanations.’ 
Had  anything  been  wanting  to  confirm  the  resolution  of  the 
Commons,  this  vain  attempt  to  evade  the  very  jwint  in  dispute 
was  conclusive.  Next  day  they  were  entreated  by  another 
message  to  rely  upon  the  King’s  word.  This  further  appeal  to 
their  confidence  Avas  discussed  in  a  Committee,  sitting  Avith 
closed  doors,  and  free  from  the  constraints  of  their  courtier 
Speaker.  It  Avas  soon  disposed  of  by  a  single  sentence  from 
Pym.  ‘  His  Majesty’s  oath  at  his  coronation,  binding  himself  to 
‘  maintain  the  laA\'s  of  England,  Avas  at  least  as  strong  as  his 
‘  royal  Avord  could  be ;  and  since  he  had  already  given  them 
‘  his  oath,  Avhat  better  would  they  be  for  his  Avord?’  Coke, 
holding  the  Petition  of  Right  in  his  hand,  said,  ‘  We  must  take 
‘  His  Majesty’s  AA'ord  no  otherAA’ise  than  in  a  parliamentary 
‘  Avay.’  .  .  .  ‘  Kings  speak  by  records.’  And  so  it  Avas  resolved 
that  the  King’s  Avord  should  be  taken. 

On  the  8th  May,  the  Petition  of  Right,  condemning  CA'ery 
recent  Adolation  of  liberty,  was  communicated  to  the  I^ords  at 
a  conference ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Subsidy  Bill  was 
ordered  to  be  prepared,  in  such  a  form  as  to  make  its  operation 
conditional  on  the  grant  of  the  petition. 

The  Lords,  pressed  by  a  letter  from  the  King  and  by  all 
the  influence  of  the  Court,  attempted  to  neutralise  the  Peti¬ 
tion  of  Right  by  a  saving  clause — artfully  prepared  by  Bishop 
Williams — ‘  to  leave  entire  the  sovereign  power.’  But  no  such 
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subtlety  could  deceive  the  lawyers  and  statesmen  of  the  coun¬ 
try  party.  Pym  knew  not  what  this  sovereijin  |x>Aver  was :  ‘  It 
‘  seems  to  be  another  power,  distinct  from  the  power  of  the 
‘  law.’  .  .  .  ‘  We  cannot  leave  him  a  sovereign  jx)Aver,  for  he 
‘  was  never  |)ossessed  of  it.’  And  Wentworth,  in  the  last  words 
which  he  ever  sjwke  in  defence  of  liberty,  put  aside,  with  dis¬ 
dain,  this  new  fiction  of  sovereign  j)ower.  Repeated  confer¬ 
ences  ensued ;  and  at  length  the  Lords,  notwithstanding  all  the 
intrigues  of  the  Court,  yieldeil  to  the  unanswerable  arguments 
of  the  Commons,  and  agreed  to  the  Petition  of  Right. 

There  seemed  no  longer  any  escape  for  the  King ;  but  the 
craft  and  falsehood  which  were  one  day  destined  to  bring  him 
to  the  scaffold,  were  now  to  be  revealed.  His  first  design  was 
to  grant  the  petition  and  violate  it,  as  he  had  violated  former 
laws ;  and  with  this  view  he  put  secret  questions  to  the  judges 
concerning  the  binding  force  of  the  petition.  Their  answers 
were  servile  enough  ;  but  the  parliamentary  lawyers  had  done 
their  w'ork  too  Avell  to  admit  of  its  being  easily  set  at  nought. 
The  King  dared  not  acce[)t  it,  but  he  endeavoured  to  save  him¬ 
self  by  an  unworthy  subterfuge.  Both  Houses  w'ere  assembled 
to  receive  his  answer,  when,  instead  of  signifying  his  assent  in 
the  accustomed  and  binding  words,  ‘  soit  droit  fait  cominc  il  est 
*  desire^  a  new  and  evasive  form  of  answer  was  used,  devoid  of 
force  or  validity. 

But  the  contest  was  not  yet  over.  The  Subsidy  Bill  had 
still  to  be  j)asscd ;  and  the  Commons  w’ere  not  in  a  mood  to 
suffer  their  liberties  to  be  sacrificed  to  royal  fraud.  Eliot  stood 
forth  again  as  their  leader  in  this  crisis.  In  one  of  his  greatest 
speeches,  he  reviewed  the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  its  liberties,  the  exhaustion  of  its  resources,  the  disgrace 
of  its  arms,  the  ignorance  or  corruption  of  its  ministers.  All 
the  failures  of  Buckingham  were  exposed ;  all  the  evils  under 
which  the  State  was  suffering  were  ascribed  to  that  vain  and 
incapable  minister,  whose  name,  however,  w’as  not  yet  men¬ 
tioned.  He  concluded  by  ])rojK)sing  tliat  these  grievances 
should  be  represented  to  His  Majesty  in  a  Remonstrance ;  and 
his  counsels  found  ready  favour  w  ith  the  House.  In  vain  did 
the  King  seek  to  turn  them  aside  by  messages  alleging  the 
necessity  of  an  early  prorogation,  and  commanding  them  not  to 
enter  into  any  new  business :  they  merely  hastened  the  work 
they  had  in  hand.  In  sad  and  earnest  mood — nayj  sometimes 
even  in  tears  —  this  Remonstrance  was  debated,  with  closed 
doors.  And  when  at  length  Sir  Edward  Coke  named  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  as  the  author  of  all  these  miseries,  and 
denounced  him  as  the  ‘  grievance  of  grievances,’  the  whole 
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House  was  eager  to  renew  the  impeachment  against  him.  Before 
their  Remonstrance  was  completed,  a  conciliatory  message  was 
sent  through  the  Speaker ;  Avhich  was  followed  by  another  from 
the  Lords,  desiring  the  Commons  to  join  with  them  in  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  His  Majesty  for  another  answer  to  the  Petition  of  Right. 
To  this  pro|)osal  the  Commons  gladly  assented  ;  but  still  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  Remonstrance. 

The  King  was  now  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  tardy 
concession,  by  which  he  hoped  at  once  to  save  his  minister, 
and  to  secure  Ids  subsidies.  The  Commons  were  sum¬ 
moned  hastily  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords ;  and  the  King,  ex¬ 
pressing  his  regret  that  the  former  answer  had  failed  to 
give  full  satisfaction,  said  he  had  ordered  it  to  be  cut  out 
from  the  Journals.  The  Petition  of  Right  was  again  read, 
and  the  King’s  full  assent  was  duly  signified  in  the  binding 
words,  ^soit  droit  fait  comme  il  est  desire.'  The  Petition  of  Right 
was  law.  ‘  I  have  done  my  part,’  added  the  King.  ‘  Wherefore, 
‘  if  this  Parliament  hath  not  a  happy  conclusion,  the  sin  is 
‘  yours ;  I  am  free  from  it.’  Had  the  King  dealt  frankly  and  in 
good  faith  -ndth  the  Commons,  when  first  the  Petition  of  Right 
was  j)resented,  the  Session  would  assuredly  have  been  brought 
to  a  happy  close.  And  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  country 
party  did  not  even  now  rest  contented  with  their  victory,  and  agree 
to  a  truce  with  the  Court.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  treachery 
and  falsehood  of  His  ^lajesty’s  first  answer  had  rekindled  the 
wrath  of  the  Commons  against  his  minister ;  and  they  were 
now  in  full  cry  against  him.  The  long  delays  also  which  the 
resistance  to  the  Petition  of  Right  had  caused,  had  embittered 
the  strife  between  the  Commons  and  the  Court.  Lord  Mohun, 
a  creature  of  Buckingham,  Avhose  misdeeds  had  been  ex])osed 
during  this  time,  was  impeached  ;  and  Dr.  Mainwaring,  a  divine 
of  extreme  opinions,  who  had  upheld  from  the  pulpit  the  right 
of  the  King  to  impose  taxes  without  the  authority  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  duty  of  the  subject  to  pay  them,  under  penalty 
of  eternal  damnation,  was  impeached  and  punished.  And  now 
it  was  clear  that,  not^vithstanding  the  passing  of  the  Petition  of 
Right,  the  Commons  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  the  Remon¬ 
strance.  True  to  their  engagements,  they  proceeded  to  pass 
the  Subsidy  Bills ;  but  they  were  no  less  earnest  in  the  work  of 
perfecting  this  indictment  against  the  great  cause  of  all  the 
grievances  under  which  they  had  suffered.  The  courtiers, 
unable  to  set  aside  the  Remonstrance,  endeavoured  at  least  to 
spare  the  favourite’s  name  from  its  terrible  accusations.  But 
Eliot  insisted  that  the  Duke  was  their  great  grievance : — 

*  No  man  can  deny  it.  If  it  were  questionable,  a  world  of  wit- 
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nesses  might  be  brought  against  him  to  confirm  it.  Look,  generally, 
over  all  the  land.  The  whole  kingdom  speaks  it.  Come  to  the 
several  parts :  they  prove  it.  Go  to  the  Court, — there  ’t  is  most 
apparent.  All  honours,  all  offices,  all  places,  all  preferments,  are 
disposed  by  him.  Virtue  or  service  merits  nothing  but  as  he  com¬ 
mands.  Resort  from  thence  to  the  country,  and  see  what  is  there. 
There,  too,  you  shall  find  them  made  odious  by  his  favour,  or  nothing 
by  his  frowns.  Come  to  the  city :  tliat  is  the  object  of  his  will. 
His  entreaties  are  commands :  his  commands  laws.  .  .  Go  to  the 
courts  of  justice :  go  to  the  lawyers.  What  right  has  he  not 
violated :  whom  has  he  not  oppressed  ?  .  .  .  Witness  religion,  wit¬ 
ness  learning,  witness  law,  whether  his  power  be  not  the  greatest 
grievance  that  they  suffer.  .  .  .  Come  yet  nearer  home.  Come  to 
ourselves  as  we  are  here  met  in  Parliament.  ...  Is  there  almost  any 
man  here  free  ?  I  verily  believe,  if  all  should  speak  their  con¬ 
sciences,  few  would  be  exempt.  What  prisoners  has  ho  made  ? 
Whom  has  he  confined  ?  How  many  could  I  number,  how  many  do 
J see,  whom  his  malice  has  made  that  way  miserable?  What  exiles 
has  he  caused !  How  many  has  he  banished ! — banished  from  the 
Court,  banished  from  their  countries.’ 

No  finer  invective  is  to  be  found — from  Demosthenes  to  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke — than  this  great  oration  of  Eliot  against  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  It  was  addressed  to  those  who  knew  its  truth, 
and  had  suffered  from  the  very  wrongs  which  it  denounced. 
Its  results  were  decisive.  The  Duke  was  named,  by  acclama¬ 
tion,  and  without  a  division ;  and  the  famous  Remonstrance 
w’as  completed.  Four  days  afterwards,  it  was  presented  to  the 
King  in  the  banqueting-room  at  AVhitehall.  The  accused 
favourite  stood  by  the  King’s  side  while  the  Commons  prayed, 
in  humble  and  respectful  language,  that  he  might  be  removed 
‘  from  the  great  offices  of  trust,  as  well  as  from  his  place  of 
‘  nearness  and  council  about  the  royal  person.’  The  King’s 
reply  was  short  and  sullen.  ‘  He  thought  they  had  better 
‘  understood  what  belonged  to  them,  and  what  to  him;  for 
‘  that  after  he  so  graciously  had  granted  them  their  Petition, 
‘  he  expected  not  to  have  had  their  Remonstrance.’  But  a 
more  practical  answer  Avas  still  to  be  given.  AATien  the  King 
rose  from  his  ehair,  Buckingham  fell  on  one  knee,  as  if  about 
to  speak.  ‘  No,  George !  ’  said  the  King,  raising  him  affec¬ 
tionately,  Avdiile  the  favourite  kissed  his  hand ;  and  they  left 
the  room  together.  What  further  sign  was  needed?  The 
Duke  Avas  still  in  faA’our ;  and  the  Remonstrance  Avas  spumed. 

Something  yet  remained  to  be  done  before  the  end  of  the 
Session.  The  Supply  Bills  AA'ere  passed ;  and  another  Bill  Avas 
introduced  for  granting  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  jx)undage 
until  the  next  Session  of  Parliament.  Here,  again,  were  the 
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old  differences  revived.  The  Commons  were  unwilling  to 
frrant  these  duties  for  the  life  of  the  King,  until  they  had  been 
revnsed  and  amended  ;  and  the  King  refused  to  accept  them 
for  any  shorter  j)criod.  To  avert  a  collision,  it  was  suggested 
that  there  should  be  an  adjtiurnment  instead  of  a  prorogation ; 
and  that  on  reassembling.  Parliament  should  pass  a  retrospec¬ 
tive  Act,  legalising  ])rior  collections.  This  compromise  was 
rejected  by  tbe  King,  who  was  bent  upon  collecting  the  duties 
by  prerogative,  rather  than  accept  them  on  the  terms  proj)osed. 
The  Speaker  was  sent  to  warn  His  Majesty  that  the  merchants 
would  refuse  ])ayment,  and  that  if  they  should  be  imprisoned, 
the  Petition  of  Right  would  be  violated.  They  were  informed, 
in  reply,  that  His  Majesty  had  well  considered  it,  and  that  on 
Thursday  Parliament  would  be  prorogued.  The  time  was  short ; 
but  the  Commons  promised  themselves,  at  least,  the  satisfaction 
of  another  Remonstrance.  They  assembled  at  seven  o’clock  on 
Thursday  morning  to  complete  it ;  but  the  Speaker  was  closeted 
with  the  King,  and  kept  them  waiting  till  ten.  The  Remon¬ 
strance  was  ])roduced ;  but  the  Speaker  had  timed  his  arrival 
so  cleverly,  that  in  another  instant  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod 
was  knocking  at  the  door.  Gloomily  the  House  followed  him 
to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  to  hear  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
which  was  to  mark  the  policy  and  temper  of  the  King,  for  the 
rest  of  his  ill-omened  reign.  He  confessed  that  he  had  hurried 
down  to  anticipate  the  presentation  of  their  Remonstrance.  He 
knew  that  they  had  there  aftinned  that  to  collect  tonnage  and 
jKJundage,  and  other  imiwsitions  not  granted  by  Parliament, 
was  contrary  to  his  answer  to  the  Petition  of  Right.  This 
construction  was  so  false  that  he  was  there  to  declare  his  true 
intention.  He  had  granted  no  new  liberties ;  he  had  only 
confirmed  ancient  laws;  and  tonnage  and  poundage  was  a 
thing  he  could  not  go  without.  And  to  mark  his  defiance 
«»f  Parliament,  he  added,  ‘  I  command  you  all  that  are  here,  to 
‘  take  notice  of  what  I  have  spoken  at  this  time  to  be  the  true 
‘  intent  and  meaning  of  what  T  granted  in  your  })etition  ;  but 
‘  especially  you,  my  lords  the  judges,  for  to  you  only,  under  me, 
‘  belongs  the  interpretation  of  the  laws.’  Here  was  the  key  to 
his  j)olicy :  he  would  govern  by  his  own  prerogative,  and 
accept  the  law'  from  his  own  obsequious  judges.  True,  he  had 
assented  to  the  Petition  of  Right;  but  u|K)n  that  as  well  as 
other  statutes,  the  judges  could  put  their  own  interpretation. 

Thus  was  Parliament  again  closed  with  mistrust  and  appre¬ 
hension  ;  but  before  its  last  sittings  Eliot  had  been  suddenly 
called  aw’ay  by  a  great  affliction.  Lady  Eliot  was  dead ;  and 
he  had  hastened  to  his  desolate  home.  But  his  was  a  manly 
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and  Christian  sorrow.  ‘  Mere  sorrow,’  he  aftenvards  told  his 
children,  ‘  was  selfishness.’  .  .  .  ‘  Such  trials  were  their  in- 
‘  struction,  to  better  knowletlge  of  themselves,  and  confirmation 
"  *  of  their  virtue.’  His  letters  at  this  period  bespeak  his  deep 

affection  and  saddened  memories.  But  we  still  find  him  noting 
public  events,  and  forecasting  new  political  troubles.  The 
high-church  party  were  in  the  ascendant.  Laud  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  see  of  London,  Montagu  to  the  see  of  Chichester ; 
and  Mainwaring  was  rewarded  for  lus  sufferings  at  the  hands 
i  of  the  Commons,  by  rich  preferments.  Jesuits  were  pardoned 

j;  and  favoured;  the  Puritans  reduced  to  silence.  Promotions 

ll  at  Court  were  no  less  ominous.  The  creatures  of  Buckingham 

;  filled  the  Council  Board ;  and  Wentworth,  having  at  length 

made  his  choice  between  the  people  and  the  Court,  had  ac¬ 
cepted  a  |)eerage  and  the  service  of  the  Crown.  The  policy  of 
the  Court  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  copies  of  the  Petition 
i  of  Right  printed  with  the  binding  answer  were  suppressed ;  and 

1  new  copies  were  distributed  with  the  first  false  answer.  Tonnage 

''  and  |K)undagc  were  levied  at  the  ports ;  new  duties  were  im- 

‘  posed  by  prerogative,  and  the  merchants  imprisoned  for  refusing 

’  to  pay  them.  And  to  complete  the  King’s  defiance  of  the 

,i  authority  and  privileges  of  Parliament,  the  Remonstrance  was 

ordered  to  be  witlidrawn  from  the  records,  and  his  own  speech 
at  the  end  of  the  Session  substituted  in  its  place. 

'  While  such  events  as  these  were  j)assing,  and  Eliot’s  domestic 

sorrow  was  yet  fresh  upon  him,  a  friend,  with  more  good-will 
than  delicacy,  offered  consolation  in  the  form  of  a  young  city 
I  widow ,  fair  and  wealthy,  and  willing  to  be  wooetl.  But  Eliot 

j  declined  the  temptation,  and  still  brooded  over  lus  public  and 

private  cares. 

On  the  23rd  of  August,  a  startling  catastrophe  suddenly 
changed  the  course  of  public  affairs.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
fell  at  Portsmouth,  under  the  knife  of  the  fanatic  Felton. 
This  blootly  deed  caused  rejoicings  among  the  people,  and 
terror  in  the  Court.  The  assassin  confessed  that  he  had  been 
prompted  to  the  act  by  reading  the  Remonstrance,  in  which  the 
favourite  had  been  denounced.  The  man  whom  the  Commons 
had  impeached,  the  hand  of  the  assassin  had  struck  down.  The 
Court  laid  the  blame  of  the  murder  ujK)n  the  Puritans;  the 
King  meditated  vengeance  against  the  Duke’s  enemies,  and  the 
authors  of  the  Remonstrance.  There  would  be  no  new  |)olicy, 
no  concessions  to  jwpular  opinion ;  but  the  contest  which  had 
been  suspended  for  a  time,  w'as  to  be  renewed  Anth  deeper  re¬ 
sentment.  Well  might  Eliot  write,  shortly  before  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  in  the  following  January,  ‘  All  is  in  expectation. 
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‘  Our  feares  excecde  our  hopes.  Daunger  enlarges  itselfe  in  so 
‘  greate  a  measure-  on  us,  that  nothing  but  Heaven  shrouds  us 
‘  from  dispaire.’ 

On  the  very  first  day  of  the  Session  Eliot  stood  up,  with  his 
accustomed  boldness,  to  arraign  the  monstrous  outrages  of  the 
Court.  Could  it  be  believed  that  the  Commons  were  again 
assembled  to  renew  their  complaints  of  invasion  of  liberty  of 
men’s  persons,  and  property  in  men’s  goods  ?  That  they  were 
to  complain  of  wrongs  to  religion  such  as  had  never  till  then 
been  equalled  ;  that  their  merchants,  members  of  that  House, 
had  suttered  injuries,  from  which  their  privilege  had  not  pro¬ 
tected  them.  The  chief  author  of  former  grievances  was  indeed 
removed ;  but  Eliot  was  no  less  ready  to  strike  at  other  evil 
councillors.  ‘  While  the  papists,’  he  said,  ‘  the  Arminians,  and 
*  their  sectaries  have  countenance :  while  such  men  are  in 
‘  favour :  while  such  are  in  preferment :  while  they  stand  so 
‘  near  the  elbow  of  the  King  that  they  have  jwwer  to  impeach 
‘  the  credit  of  this  House ;  how  can  it  be  but  that  our  enemies 
‘  must  chafe  us,  and  God  will  not  be  turned  from  the  fierce- 
‘  ness  of  his  wrath.’  The  earnest  religious  feeling  of  Eliot 
broke  out  more  strongly  than  in  any  former  speech.  The 
Puritans  must  have  been  delighted  listeners :  he  was  not  one 
of  them,  but  they  could  draw  inspiration  from  his  words — ere 
long,  to  be  deepened  into  fanaticism. 

Inquiry  was  now  made  concerning  the  issue  of  a  false  copy 
of  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  answer.  Who  had  dared  to  do  this 
act?  It  was  proved  to  be  the  King  himself!  Under  his  own 
hand  he  had  commanded  ‘  that  these  copies  be  printed.’  The 
King  had  violated  law  and  j)rivilege  during  the  recess,  and  when 
the  discussion  of  grievances  was  renewed  by  the  Commons,  he 
intimated,  by  a  message,  that  he  should  think  well  or  ill  of  them 
according  to  their  resolutions  ‘  and  particular  men’s  speeches.’ 
Their  freedom  of  speech  was  threatened,  as  their  other  liberties 
had  been  invaded.  Discussion  was  continued  concerning  illegal 
exactions,  the  distraint  of  merchants’  goods,  and  the  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  in  the  persons  of  their  own 
members  ;  and  again  and  again,  did  the  King  admonish  them  to 
1  be  careful  in  their  speeches.  Such  admonitions  were  unheeded ; 

I  and  while  His  Majesty  was  urging  them  to  pass  the  Tonnage  and 
Poundage  Bill,  they  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  religious 
grievances.  The  Puritan  spirit  had  been  aroused  by  the  ex- 
^  cesses  of  Laud  and  his  followers,  and  breathed  hotly  in  this 
debate ;  but  Eliot  expressed  the  general  sentiment  of  moderate 

I  churchmen  in  a  remarkable  speech,  to  which  we  are  introduced 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  not  possible  to  estimate,  from  examples 
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previously  published,  the  rank  of  Eliot  amonp:  orators ;  but  this 
and  other  specimens  of  his  elotiuence  entitle  him  to  an  eminent 
place.  His  faith  as  a  churchman,  and  his  aim  as  a  statesman, 
were  opened  in  a  few  words : — 

‘  This  ground,  therefore,  let  us  Lay  for  the  foundation  of  our 
building  ;  that  that  truth,  not  with  words,  but  with  actions,  we  will 
maintain.  Sir,  the  sense  in  which  our  Church  still  receive.s  that 
truth,  is  contained  in  the  Articles.  There  we  shall  find  that  which 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  have  established  against  all  the  practices  of 
our  adversaries.  Not  that  it  is  the  truth  because  confirmed  by  Par¬ 
liament,  but  confirmed  by  Parliament  because  it  is  the  truth.’ 

Ever  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  King  and  his  coun¬ 
cillors,  he  here  charged  all  innovations  in  religion  upon  the 
bishops,  who  were  undermining  the  faith  accepted  by  the 
people,  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  and  ratified  by  Parliament. 

For  His  Majesty,  he  said  — 

‘  I  have  not  the  least  suspicion  of  his  goodness,  or  the  least  diffi¬ 
dence  of  him.  His  piety  and  justice  will  still  retain  their  excel¬ 
lence,  as  the  sun  his  brightness,  though  the  reflection  of  that  glory 
in  the  effect  and  operation  be  obscured.  Though  by  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  some  vapours,  some  gross  and  putrid  exhalations,  some  cor¬ 
rupt  niinisters  and  servants,  that  light  may  be  eclipsed,  yet  it  is 
constantly  the  same  in  itself,  and  its  innate  property  and  virtue  are 
not  lessened  or  impeached.’ 

But  against  these  corrupt  ministers  he  was  prepared  to  fight  | 

unto  death ;  and  never  were  courage  and  eloquence  more  I 

worthily  united  in  a  good  cause.  In  these  noble  Avords  he 
expressed  the  purpose  for  which  he  tvas  destined  to  lay  down 
his  life: — 

‘There  is  a  ceremony  irsed  in  the  Eastern  churches,  of  standing  at 
the  repetition  of  the  Creed,  to  testify  their  purpose  to  maintain  it ; 
and  as  some  had  it,  not  only  with  their  b^ies  upright,  but  with 
their  swords  drawn  !  Give  me  leave  to  call  that  n  custom  very  com¬ 
mendable!  It  signified  the  constancy  and  readiness  of  their  reso¬ 
lution  to  live  and  die  in  that  profession  ;  and  that  resolution  I  hope 
we  have  witli  as  much  constancy  assumed,  ami  on  all  occaJons  .-hall 
as  faithfully  discharge  :  not  valuing  our  lives  where  the  adventure 
may  be  necessary,  for  the  defence  of  our  sovereign,  for  the  defence 
of  our  country,  for  the  defence  of  our  religion.* 

The  House  responded  to  this  eloquent  appeal  by  a  resolution 
—commonly  known  as  the  Yow — adhering  to  the  Articles  of  the 
Church,  and  rejecting  the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits  and  Armi- 
nians.  Sca  far  from  threatening  the  Church,  they  v.ere  forward 
in  maintaining  her  doctrines  and  authority ;  but  they  de¬ 
nounced  the  new  opinions  Avhich  were  endangering  the  very 
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foundations  of  Church  and  State.  Further  discussions  ensued, 
and  still  Eliot  was  foremost  in  courage  as  in  eloquence — ever 
singling  out  men  in  power,  and  fixing  upon  them  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  every  grievance. 

But  this  essential  doctrine  of  ministerial  responsibility,  the 
King,  ivith  strange  rashness,  wholly  disclaimed.  The  Commons 
were  prepared  to  grant  revised  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
for  the  King’s  life,  but  not  until  they  had  vindicated  their  own 
privileges,  and  obtained  satisfaction  in  regard  to  religion.  They 
proceeded  against  oflScers  and  farmers  of  the  customs  who  had 
distrained  the  goods  of  members  for  non-payment  of  tonnage 
and  poundage  ;  they  committed  the  Sheriff  of  London  to  the 
Tower  for  contempt,  and  condemned  a  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  by  whom  these  illegal  proceedings  had  been 
upheld.  Dawes  and  Carmarthen,  two  farmers  of  customs  who 
had  seized  the  goods  of  Rolle,  a  member,  confessed  at  the  bar 
that  they  knew  him  to  be  a  member,  and  had  seized  his  goods 
for  dues  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  Dawes  stated  that  he  had 
been  commanded  by  the  King  himself  to  make  no  other  answer ; 
and  Carmarthen  avowed  that  he  had  replied  to  Mr.  Rolle’s 
claim  of  privilege  ‘  that  he  should  not  have  it,  if  he  were  all 
‘  the  body  of  the  House.’  Finely  did  Eliot  express  the  opinion 
of  the  House  at  these  disclosures.  ‘  The  heart-blood  of  the  liberty 
‘  of  the  Commonwealth  receiveth  its  life  from  the  privilege  of 
‘  this  House ;  and  that  ])rivilege,  together  with  the  liberties  of 
‘  the  subjects  of  the  realm — the  council  and  judges,  and  officers 
‘  of  His  Majesty,  have  conspired  to  trample  under  their  feet.’ 

Further  debates  upon  this  grave  question  were  interrupted 
by  a  message  from  the  King,  declaring  that  the  seizures  of 
merchants’  goods  had  been  made  by  his  own  command,  and 
hinting,  not  obscurely,  at  a  dissolution.  It  was  soon  followed  by 
another  message  desiring  a  short  adjournment ;  and  the  country 
party  were  now  assured  that  the  King  was  bent  upon  a  sudden 
dissolution.  But  were  all  their  wrongs  to  pass  without  further 
protest?  Were  they  to  be  put  down  by  prerogative,  without  a 
word  of  complaint  or  vindication  ?  Such  was  not  the  temper 
of  their  bold  and  constant  leaders.  They  knew  their  own 
danger ;  the  eye  of  a  vindictive  king,  who  defied  privilege,  was 
upon  them ;  but  they  resolved  to  risk  all  in  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

On  the  2nd  March,  the  House  met  again,  after  the  adjourn¬ 
ment,  when  a  scene  was  enacted,  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  Parliament.  Directly  ^ter  prayers,  Eliot  rose  to 
speak.  At  the  same  moment  the  Speaker  stood  up,  saying 
that  he  had  the  King’s  conunand  for  an  adjournment  until  the 
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10th.  Eliot  persisted  in  speaking,  supported  by  the  general 
sense  of  the  House,  when  the  Speaker  stated  that  the  King  had 
commanded  him  to  quit  the  House,  after  delivering  his  message, 
and  was  preparing  to  leave  the  chair.  On  the  instant,  Denzil 
Holies  and  Valentine,  who  were  sitting  on  either  side  of  the 
chair,  stepped  forward  from  their  places,  and  laying  hands  upon 
the  Speaker’s  arms,  held  him  down  in  his  chair.  And  now, 
the  Speaker  being  safely  pinioned,  Eliot  proceeded.  His 
speech  was  short  and  stirring,  as  became  the  occasion.  Thus  he 
warned  the  King  and  his  advisers ;  what  e^ils  would  they  have 
been  spared,  if  they  had  accepted  the  warning ! — ‘  None  have 

*  gone  about  to  break  parliaments,  but  in  the  end  parliaments 
‘  have  broken  them.  The  examples  of  all  ages  confirm  it. 
‘  The  fates  in  that  hold  correspondency  wilJi  justice.  No 
‘  man  was  ever  blasted  in  this  House,  but  a  curse  fell  u[)on 

*  him.’  And  he  exhorted  his  audience  ‘  as  true  Englishmen, 
‘  to  show  the  affection  that  we  have  to  the  honour  and 
‘  safety  of  our  sovereign,  to  show  our  affection  to  religion, 
‘  and  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  subject.  It  befits 

*  us  to  declare  our  purpose  to  maintain  them,  and  our  re- 
‘  solution  to  live  and  die  in  their  defence.’  And  with  this 
view  he  proposed  a  Declaration,  and  advanced  with  it  to  the 
table ;  but  the  Speaker  refused  to  receive  it.  He  desired  that 
it  might  be  read  by  the  Clerk ;  but  the  Clerk  refused  to  read  it. 
Again  and  again  was  the  Speaker  desired  to  do  his  duty ;  but 
he  wept,  and  pleaded  the  King’s  commands.  Once  more  he 
attempted  to  leave  the  chair,  but  was  held  down  by  Holies, 
Valentine,  and  Long.*  In  the  midst  of  increasing  excitement. 
Strode  [called  upon  the  House  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
turned  off  like  scattered  sheep,  as  they  were  last  Session,  and 
sent  home  with  a  scorn  put  upon  them  in  print ;  and  added,  ‘  let 

*  all  who  desire  this  Declaration  read  and  put  to  the  vote,  stand 
‘  up.’  The  vast  majority  arose,  with  loud  shouts  of  assent,  and 
Eliot  threw  the  Declaration  on  the  floor  in  the  midst  of  them. 
And  now  the  House  was  in  the  wildest  disorder ;  blows  were 
struck,  and  sword-hilts  grasped  in  menace ;  when  suddenly  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  advanced  to  the  table  to  remove  the  mace. 
He  had  received  notice  of  a  message  from  the  King,  and  Black 
Rod  was  at  the  door.  There  was  a  cry  to  close  the  door ;  and  Sir 
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*  A  portrait  of  Sir  John  Finch,  in  the  Speaker’s  collection,  re-  * 

presents  a  sturdy  personage,  with  much  firmness  of  character  in  the  p 

head  and  mouth,  and  a  muscular  frame.  Such  a  man  might  have 
ofiered  more  resistance :  but  he  was  probably  overcome  by  the  em-  the  ] 
barrassment  of  serving  two  masters,  rather  than  by  actual  force. 
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Miles  Hobart  threw  himself  upon  the  Serjeant,  took  from  him 
the  key  of  the  House,  replaced  the  mace  upon  the  table,  and 
locked  the  door.  Eliot,  now  raising  his  voice  above  the  tumult, 
read  a  short  declaration  against  all  concerned  in  unlawful  ex¬ 
actions,  which  was  accepted  by  general  acclamation.*  This 
being  done,  Eliot  spoke  his  last  words  in  Parliament ;  and  they 
were  worthy  of  the  man  and  of  the  occasion.  ‘  And  for  myself,’ 
he  said,  ‘  I  further  protest,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  if  my  fortune 
‘  be  ever  again  to  meet  in  this  honourable  assembly,  where  I 
‘  now  leave,  I  will  begin  again.’  Three  resolutions  were  then 
proposed  by  Holies,  denouncing  all  who  should  introduce  inno¬ 
vations  in  religion,  or  be  concerned  in  the  levying  or  payment 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  as  capital  enemies  of  the  kingdom 
and  commonwealth,  which  were  agreed  to  Avith  a  loud  shout  of 
assent.  The  House  had  now  finished  its  work ;  the  door  was 
throwTi  open,  and  the  members  hastened  forth,  carrying  with  them 
a  king’s  officer  standing  at  the  entrance.  On  the  3rd  of  March, 
Parliament  was  dissolved  by  proclamation;  and  on  the  follomng 
day,  Eliot,  Holies,  Selden,  Valentine,  Cory  ton,  Hobart,  Hay- 
man,  and  Strode  were  served  >vith  warrants  to  appear  before 
the  Privy  Council.  Charles  had  determined  to  govern  without 
a  Parliament,  and  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  men  who  had 
dared  to  resist  his  sovereign  Avill. 

On  the  4  th,  Eliot,  Holies,  Hobart,  and  Hayman  appeared 
before  the  Council.  Eliot  being  questioned  as  to  the  late  pro¬ 
ceedings,  in  which  he  had  taken  part,  replied  that  he  would 
answer  no  questions  concerning  anything  alleged  to  have  passed 
in  Parliament ;  that  whatever  was  there  said  or  done  by  himself, 
was  performed  as  a  member  of  the  House ;  and  in  that  place 
only  would  he  give  an  account.  He  was  at  once  committed  to 
the  Tower  with  his  three  companions ;  who  were  joined  on  the 
following  day  by  Selden,  Cory  ton,  and  Valentine. 

These  eminent  men  were  cast  into  prison  for  no  crime  known 
to  the  law.  Some  crime  was,  therefore,  to  be  discovered ;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  judges  received  orders  from  the  King  to 
meet  at  Serjeants’  Inn.  Here  for  three  days  were  they 
privately  questioned  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  sometimes 
by  the  King  himself.  Independent  judges  would  have  refused 
to  interpret  the  law  save  on  the  judgment-seat;  and  even 


*  Vol.  ii.  p.  455.  Tills  Declaration  was  obtained  from  the  MSS. 
at  Port  Eliot,  and  has  never  before  been  printed.  It  deserves  to  be 
studied  by  any  one — ^if  such  there  be — who  may  still  believe  that 
the  King  had  some  foundation  for  his  claim  to  levy  taxes  by  pre¬ 
rogative. 
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these  creatures  of  the  Kiti"  made  a  show  of  resistance.  With 
some  of  the  questions  put  to  them,  they  fenced  and  parrietl ; 
they  were  unable  to  deny  j)rivilege  of  Parliament,  but  o])inions 
were  cxtortetl  from  them,  that  a  Parliament  man,  committing 
an  offence  against  the  King  or  Council,  ‘  not  in  a  ])arliament  m 
‘  way,’  might  be  punishetl  after  Parliament  ended,  if  Parliament  I 
itself  had  not  punished  him, — ‘  things  done  exorbitantly  not 
‘  being  the  acts  of  a  Court;’  and  that  he  could  be  proceeded 
against  for  such  an  offence  before  the  Star  Chamber.  This 
was  enough  for  the  King  and  his  Attorney-General;  the 
judges  had  foxind  a  new  law  to  fit  the  case,  and  an  information 
was  filed  in  the  Star  Chamber. 

For  three  months  the  prisoners  were  kept  in  close  custody 
at  the  Tower,  and  denied  the  use  of  books,  papers,  pens  and 
ink ;  after  which  the  closeness  of  their  confinement  was  relaxed. 
They  Avere  not  forgotten  by  their  friends  or  by  the  people ; 
and  the  discontents  Avhich  misgovernment  hail  already  aroused 
were  aggravated  by  their  sacrifice  to  the  popular  cause. 
Selden,  Coryton,  Holies,  and  Valentine  sought  their  release  on 
habeas  corpus.  Eliot  calmly  aAvaited  the  proceedings  of  the 
Star  Chamber.  In  the  latter  Court  they  all  pleaded  that  the 
King  could  have  no  knowletlge  of  anything  which  had  taken 
place  in  Parliament  until  it  had  been  communicated  by  the 
House  itself ;  and  that  the  matters  charged  being  supposed  to 
have  been  committed  in  Parliament,  could  only  be  examined 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  jVIeanwhile  the  Avrits  of  habeas 
corpus  Avere  argued  before  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  A 
masterly  speech  of  Littleton — aidetl  by .  the  extraordinary 
learning  of  his  client  Selden — received  no  other  ansAver  than 
an  impudent  assertion  of  prerogative,  on  the  part  of  the  At¬ 
torney-General  Heath ;  and  the  judges,  hoAvever  willing  to 
serve  the  Court,  saAv  no  sufficient  ground  for  refusing  to  admit 
the  prisoners  to  bail.  Their  judgment,  however,  Avas  deferred; 
and  the  King,  dreading  the  release  of  the  j)risoners,  first  evaded 
judgment  by  suddenly  transferring  them  from  the  King’s  Bench 
Prison  to  the  Tower,  and  after Avards  by  a  letter  to  the  judges, 
stating  that  the  prisoners  would  not  be  suffered  to  appear  again 
until  ne  Avas  assured  that  they  would  make  a  better  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  their  modesty  and  civility.  The  term  Avas  about  to 
close ;  and  thus  the  prisoners  were  remitted  to  prison  during 
the  long  A-acation  by  the  sole  command  of  the  King,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  ascertained  opinions  of  the  judges.  When  the 
judges  were  prepared  to  set  aside  the  laAv,  the  King  was  content 
to  use  them ;  AA-hen  they  AA'ould  maintain  it,  he  tramjAled  on 
their  jurisdiction. 
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Hayman  and  Coryton,  two  of  Eliot’s  companions  in  the 
Tower,  soon  made  submission,  and  were  released ;  and  the 
others  being  no  longer  in  close  custody,  Eliot  resumed  his  pen, 
to  his  own  great  comfort,  and  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  His 
letters  to  his  friends  and  family  exhibit  the  same  calm  and 
heroic  spirit,  and  the  same  virtues  and  accomplishments  as  his 
public  life.  He  knew  that  he  was  suflfering  in  a  just  cause, 
and  he  was  ready  to  maintain  it  unto  death.  There  was  no 
re[)ining,  or  complaint,  or  anger.  Writing  of  his  »wn  trials,  in 
a  beautiful  letter  to  his  sons,  he  says ;  ‘  I  Avill  not  be  so  stoical 
‘  as  not  to  think  them  eHls ;  I  will  not  do  that  prejudice  to 
‘  virtue,  by  detraction  of  her  adversary.  They  are  evils ;  so  I 
‘  do  confess  them ;  but  of  that  nature,  and  so  followed,  so 
‘  neighbouring  upon  good,  as  they  are  no  cause  of  sorrow  but 
‘  of  joy.’  Such  being  his  frame  of  mind,  he  was  able  to  write, 
after  many  months’  confinement — ‘  The  days  have  all  seemed 
‘  pleasant,  nor  night  has  once  been  tedious;  nor  fears  nor 
‘  terrors  have  possest  me ;  but  a  constant  peace  and  tranquillitie 
‘  of  the  mind,  whose  agitation  has  been  chieflie  in  thanks  and 
‘  acknowledgment  to  Him  by  whose  grace  I  have  subsisted, 
‘  and  shall  yet,  I  hope,  participate  of  his  blessings  upon  you.’ 

Other  consolations  were  not  wanting.  The  leisure  hours  of 
his  prison  life  w'ere  dedicated  to  the  writing  of  a  treatise  ‘  De 
‘  tlure  Magistratis,’  which  displays  a  Avide  range  of  learning  and 
scholarship,  and  a  i)hilosophical  estimate  of  the  rights  of  the 
King,  of  councils,  of  magistrates,  and  of  the  people,  in  a  free 
State. 

Meanwhile,  the  long  vacation  had  not  been  suffered  to  pass 
without  further  pressure  upon  the  judges.  They  still  held 
that  the  offences  of  the  prisoners  were  bailable,  but  that  they 
must  give  security  for  g<x)d  behaviour.  Such  a  condition,  it 
was  clear,  amounted  to  an  admission  of  guilt,  and  Avas  declinetl. 
They  insisted  that  their  demand  for  bail  Av^as  a  point  of  right ; 
‘  if  it  Avere  not  granted  as  a  right,  they  did  not  demand  it ;  ’ 
and  so  they  returned  to  prison. 

The  King’s  laAv  advisers,  hoAveA'er,  began  to  shrink  from 
proceeding  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  filed  an  infoi'ination 
against  Eliot,  Holies,  and  Valentine  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  Avhere  success  Avas  noAv  assured.  This  led  to  their  re¬ 
moval  from  the  ToAver  to  the  King’s  Bench  Prison — or  as 
Eliot  cheerfully  expressetl  it — from  their  j)alace  in  London  to 
their  countrj'-housc  in  SouthAvark.  The  constancy  of  Holies 
here  gave  Avay  to  the  importunities  of  his  wife  and  her  friends  ; 
and  he  accepted  bail,  and  found  sureties  for  good  behaA’iour. 
The  defendants  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court ;  but 
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their  plea  was  overruled ;  all  the  judges  agreeing  that  they  had 
j)ower  to  take  cognisance  of  oftences  conunitted  in  Parliament. 

A  short  time  only  was  now  allowed  them  to  put  in  a  farther 
j)lea;  obstacles  were  offered  to  their  intercourse  with  their 
advisers  ;  and  sometimes  their  own  counsel  failed  them  in  their 
need,  until  the  last  day  of  term,  when  the  Court,  refusing 
further  time,  proceeded  to  give  judgment. 

The  defendants  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  during  the 
King’s  pleasure — Eliot  in  the  Tower,  and  the  other  defendants 
elsewhere.  None  were  to  be  released  but  on  giving  security 
for  good  behaviour.  Eliot  was  further  fined  2000/.,  Holies 
1000  marks,  and  Valentine  500/. 

Eliot  was  not  in  court  to  hear  his  sentence,  being  disabled 
by  illness  ‘  contracted  from  cold  and  watching.’  In  this  con¬ 
dition  he  was  sent  back  to  the  Tower  alone.  His  fellow-suf¬ 
ferers,  after  a  short  imprisonment  on  easy  conditions,  obtained 
their  discharge ;  but  for  hiniself  there  w'as  no  hope  of  mercy. 
The  ])rison  doors  were  closed  u|K)n  him ;  and  he  was  left  to 
languish  and  die.  His  first  dungeon  not  being  close  enough, 
he  was  put  into  another  ‘  where  candlelight  may  be  suffered, 

‘  but  scarce  fire.’  His  botly  was  broken  ;  but  his  mind  was  as 
lofty  and  serene  as  ever.  His  letters  and  papers  continue  to 
attest  his  courage  and  intellectual  power.  In  ‘  The  Monarchy 
‘  of  Man,’  and  ‘  An  Apology  for  Socrates,’  he  still  breathed 
the  spirit  of  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  the  scholar,  and  the 
Christian.  Never  were  finer  words  w'ritten  than  these,  w'hich 
he  assigns  to  Socrates,  but  which  tyjnfy  himself : — 

‘  To  be  made  poor  and  naked :  to  be  imprisoned  and  restrained  : 
nay,  not  to  be  at  all :  not  to  have  the  proper  use  of  anything :  not 
to  have  knowledge  of  society :  not  to  have  being  and  existence :  his 
faculties  confiscate,  his  friends  debarred  his  presence :  himself  de¬ 
prived  the  world :  I  will  not  tell  you  all  this  suffered  by  your 
Socrates,  and  all  suffered  in  your  service  :  for  you,  most  excellent 
Athenians,  for  your  children,  your  posterity :  to  preserve  your  rights 
and  liberties,  that  as  they  were  the  inheritance  of  your  fathers,  from 
you  they  might  descend  to  your  sons.’ 

In  vain  his  friends  besought  him  to  obtain  his  pardon  by 
some  compromise  with  power.  For  his  very  life  he  tvould  not 
barter  the  rights  to  which  he  was  bearing  witness.  Thrust 
into  a  yet  darker  cell  ‘  the  cold  struck  him ;  ’  and  life  faded 
away.  His  was  indeed  a  death  of  martyrdom;  and  worthily 
has  Hallam  singled  him  out  as  ‘  the  most  illustrious  confessor 
‘  in  the  cause  of  liberty  which  that  time  produced.’ 

At  Court  there  were  exultations  over  a  fallen  enemy.  His 
son  humbly  entreated  that  his  fatlier’s  bones  might  rest  wdth 
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his  ancestors  at  Port  Eliot ;  but  the  King  refused,  and  the 
prisoner’s  wasted  body  was  buried  in  the  Tower,  without  a 
stone  to  mark  its  resting-place. 

But  the  confessor  had  not  laid  down  his  life  in  vain.  For 
eleven  years  the  King  ruled  without  a  Parliament ;  but  the 
day  of  retribution  came,  and  the  cause  which  Eliot  had  peace¬ 
fully  and  loyally  defended — to  save  the  State  from  ruin — 
triumphed  at  last  in  civil  war,  in  revolution,  and  in  regicide. 
When  King  Charles’s  son  was  restored  to  the  throne  which  his 
father  had  forfeited,  the  unrighteous  judgment  against  Eliot 
was  reversed  and  condemned ;  and  now,  after  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  Mr.  Forster  has  raised  to  his  memory  an  imperish¬ 
able  monument. 


Art.  II. — 1.  The  QueerCs  English :  Stray  Notes  on  Speaking 
and  Spelling.  By  Henry  Alfobd,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  London  and  Cambridge  :  1864. 

2.  Modern  English  Literature :  its  Blemishes  and  Defects.  By 
Henry  H.  Breen,  Esq.,  F.S. A.  London:  1857. 

'PViscussiONS  on  small  points  of  grammar,  spelling,  and  pro- 
'*^nunciation  are  very  frequent  in  these  islands  ;  though  not, 
perhaps,  among  those  persons  whose  education  and  pursuits 
have  qualified  them  to  treat  such  subjects  to  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage.  Officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  sporting  men,  and 
attorneys’  clerks  seem  to  be  particularly  addicted  to  these  dis¬ 
putations,  which  (generally  speaking)  are  characterised  rather 
by  the  loudness  than  the  relevancy  of  the  arguments  and  illus¬ 
trations,  and  are  terminated  by  a  bet  which  is  never  decided. 
Men  of  literary  tastes  and  habits  touch  these  matters  more 
rarely  ;  partly,  no  doubt,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  rules  of 
etiquette  are  not  often  discussed  among  Avell-bred  people; 
partly  also,  perhaps,  from  a  fear  of  being  thought  pedantic 
triflers,  who  attach  undue  imix>rtance  to  insignificant  questions 
because  they  are  incapable  of  taking  an  interest  in  exalted 
themes ;  and  of  the  few  who  are  both  qualified  and  willing  to 
assume  the  office  of  public  teachers,  the  majority,  unfortunately, 
are  people  with  crot^ets,  who  take  aversion  to  particular  words 
and  phrases,  and  employ  themselves  on  the  vain  and  unprofit¬ 
able  task  of  proving  that  the  English  language  ought  to  be 
something  difierent  from  what  it  is. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  public  ought  to  be  much 
obliged  to  Dean  Alford  and  Mr.  Breen  for  the  useful  and 
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entertaining  works  above  named ;  the  former  being  (as  its  author 
informs  us)  a  collection,  ‘  in  a  considerably  altered  form,’  of 
papers  originally  used  as  lectures  at  Canterbury,  and  afterwards 
published  ‘  in  the  widely  circulated  periodical  entitled  “  Good 
‘  “  Words.”  ’  That  we  should  entirely  agree  with  every  one 
of  the  opinions  expressed  by  these  writers,  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected;  but  on  the  whole,  they  will  be  found  trustworthy 
guides  on  sundry  doubtful  questions,  and  just  prosecutors, 
judges,  and  executioners  of  numerous  common  errors  and  vul¬ 
garisms  in  spoken  and  written  English  ;  in  short,  the  aforesaid 
disputants  cannot  do  better  than  elect  them  joint  standing 
referees  of  all  their  bets — past,  present,  and  future. 

Certain  it  is  that,  owing  to  various  causes,  some  of  which  we 
shall  presently  mention,  the  well  of  pure  sound  English  is  in 
great  peril  of  permanent  defilement;  and  any  duly  qualified 
person  who  has  a  chance  of  being  listened  to,  can  hardly  do  a 
better  service  to  literature  than  by  writing  such  books  as  those 
before  us.  The  need  of  such  monitors  is  pretty  obvious  when 
we  read  even  in  a  Royal  Speech  that  ‘  the  territories  which  have 
‘  hitherto  been  under  the  sway  of  the  King  of  Denmark  should 
‘  continue  so  to  remain.'  They  must,  however,  be  practical : 
doctrinaires  and  theorists  arc  not  wanted.  To  state  clearly 
what  words  and  expressions  are,  or  are  not,  gootl  English,  is 
useful  information ;  to  investigate  the  causes  Avhich  have  led  to 
the  adoption  of  this  or  that  word  or  expression,  is  an  interesting 
branch  of  the  history  of  the  language  ;  to  protest  against  new 
words  or  forms  which  are  not  w^anted,  or  which  have  not  been 
coined  in  the  true  mint,  is  almost  a  duty,  while  they  are  yet 
new,  and  are  still  only  in  the  hands  of  the  conceited  pretenders 
who  have  introduced  them ;  but  beyond  that  it  is  vain  to  go. 
People  who  write  essays  to  prove  that  though  a  word  in  fact 
means  one  thing,  it  ought  to  mean  another,  or  that  though  all 
well-educated  Englishmen  do  conspire  to  use  this  expression, 
they  ought  to  use  that,  are  simply  bores.  The  question  whether 
any  word  or  phrase  is  or  is  not  good  English  is  strictly  a 
question  of  fact.  We  are  a  little  apt  to  fall  into  a  narrow'  and 
erroneous  tone  of  criticism  from  the  circumstance  that  we  have 
most  of  us  received  our  first  notions  of  grammar  in  connexion 
■with  a  dead  language.  For  Latin  and  Greek  there  are  fixe<l 
standards  of  punty  ;  at  any  rate,  conceivable  standards,  though 
scholars  may  dispute  as  to  w^here  the  line  shall  be  drawm  ;  but 
for  a  living  language  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  standard  but  the 
usage  of  educated  men.  The  elegance,  accuracy,  and  propriety 
of  the  language  in  use  among  a  i)eople  depend  mainly  on  the 
preservation  of  a  pure  standard  of  speech  at  the  Bar,  in  the  pulpit, 
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in  Parliament,  and  as  far  as  possible  by  the  principal  news- 
])a})er8 — though  the  jargon  of  the  daily  press  unhappily  acts 
more  commonly  in  the  opposite  direction.  Our  Dean  says, 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  book,  with  great  gootl 
sense : 

‘  These  stray  notes  on  spelling  and  speaking  have  been  written 
more  as  contributions  to  discussion,  than  as  attempts  to  decide  in 
doubtful  cases.  The  decision  of  matters  such  as  those  which  1  have 
treated  is  not  made  by  any  one  man  or  set  of  men ;  cannot  be 
brought  about  by  strong  writing,  or  vehement  assertion  :  but  depends 
on  influences  wider  than  any  one  man’s  view,  and  taking  longer  to 
operate  than  the  life  of  any  one  generation.  It  depends  on  the 
direction  and  deviations  of  the  currents  of  a  nation’s  thoughts,  and 
the  influence  exercised  on  words  by  events  beyond  man’s  control. 
Grammarians  and  rhetoricians  may  set  bounds  to  language :  but 
usage  will  break  over  in  spite  of  them.  And  I  have  ventured  to 
think  that  he  may  do  some  service  who,  instead  of  standing  and 
protesting  where  this  has  been  the  case,  observes,  and  points  out  to 
others,  the  existing  phenomena,  and  the  probable  account  to  be  given 
of  them.’ 

Strange  to  say,  however  (or  rather,  not  strange  at  all),  the 
author  of  these  just  and  sensible  observations  is  not  entirely 
without  his  omi  little  prejudices, — cannot  entirely  help  feeling 
that  certain  words  have  no  business  to  be  English,  though  he 
can  hardly  deny  that  they  are.  Thus  he  says  that  the  expres¬ 
sion,  ‘  a  superior  man,’  is  an  odious  way  of  speaking  which,  if 
‘  followed  out  as  a  precedent,  cannot  but  vulgarise  and  dete- 
‘  riorate  our  language.’  Yet  he  would  be  the  first  to  point  out 
(in  any  case  but  his  own)  that  it  is  no  argument  against  the 
admissibility  of  a  jflirase  to  say  that  it  does  not  allow  of  being 
‘  followed  out  as  a  precedent.’  He  would  not  object  to  speak 
of  ‘  falling  in  love,’  because  we  may  not  say  that  we  ‘  fall  in 
‘  hate.’  But  any  stick,  as  the  proverb  goes,  will  serve  to  beat  a 
dog.  If  authors  with  crotchets  would  but  examine  a  page  of 
the  first  book  that  comes  to  hand,  and  say  candidly  how  many 
words  and  sentences  in  it  would  stand  the  test  of  the  kind  of 
criticism  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  their  own 
‘  favourite  aversions,’  we  are  persuaded  that  many  an  unprofit¬ 
able  tirade  might  be  saved. 

But  although  we  admit  the  force  of  usage,  which  is  con¬ 
tinually  legalizing  expressions  before  unknown,  or  proscribing 
expressions  once  familiar  to  our  forefathers,  we  are  entitled  to 
claim  that  these  innovations  should  be  governed  by  the  usage 
of  the  educated  classes  and  not  of  the  illiterate  and  the  vulgar. 
A  conflict  is  always  going  on  between  the  written  and  the 
spoken  language  of  a  country — because  it  is  written  by  the 
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more  cultivated  few,  it  is  spoken  by  the  less  cultivated  many. 
Those  who  write,  labour  on  the  Avhole  to  preserve  the  traditions 
and  fences  of  the  language :  those  who  speak  to  break  them 
down.  Hence  in  colonies  or  dependencies,  where  classical 
standards  are  unknomi,  and  literature  itself  is  degraded  to  the 
lowest  forms  of  the  newspaper,  the  corruption  of  the  language 
is  far  more  rapid  than  with  us;  but  these  slang  and  cant 
phrases  of  Americans  and  Australians  tend  to  find  their  way 
back  to  England,  and  more  than  one  of  the  most  questionable 
innovations  of  the  day  might  be  traced  to  base  usages  of  this 
nature.  Again,  we  cannot  admit  the  authority  of  usage,  when 
it  is  clearly  opposed  to  the  very  principles  of  language.  There 
is,  we  fear,  ample  authority,  amongst  writers  of  the  present  day, 
for  the  use  of  the  word  ‘  supplement,’  not  as  a  noun  substantive, 
which  is  its  proper  meaning,  but  as  a  verb  active  in  the  sense 
of  to  supply  what  is  deficient,  to  complete.  We  have  seen  it 
used  of  late  years  by  prelates  and  judges,  who  ought  to  have 
abhorred  such  a  solecism ;  nay,  we  will  even  confess,  so  in¬ 
fectious  has  it  become,  that  it  has,  once  or  twice,  crept,  not- 
nithstanding  our  utmost  vigilance,  into  these  pages,  ‘  Sup- 
‘  plement  ’  is  by  its  form  the  thing  added  or  supplied,  not  the  act 
of  supplying  it.  You  might  just  as  well  say  that  instead  of 
appending  another  page  to  your  book,  you  intend  to  appendix  it. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  men  of  sujierior  education  are 
sometimes  deterred  from  instructing  the  public  in  the  right  use 
of  their  language  by  the  fear  of  being  thought  triflers.  ‘  But 
(says  the  Dean)  ‘  the  language  of  a  people  is  no  trifle.’ 

‘  The  national  mind  is  reflected  in  the  national  speech.  If  the 
way  in  wliich  men  express  their  thoughts  is  slipshod  and  mean,  it 
will  be  very  diflUcult  for  their  thoughts  themselves  to  escape  being 
the  same.  If  it  is  high-flown  and  bombastic,  a  character  for  national 
simplicity  and  truthfulness,  we  may  be  sure,  cannot  be  long  main¬ 
tained.  That  nation  must  be  (and  it  has  ever  been  so  in  history)  not 
far  from  rapid  decline,  and  from  being  degraded  from  its  former 
glory.  Every  important  feature  in  a  people’s  language  is  reflected 
in  its  character  and  history. 

‘  Look,  to  take  one  familiar  example,  at  the  process  of  deterio¬ 
ration  which  our  Queen’s  English  has  undergone  at  the  hands  of  the 
Americans.  Look  at  those  phrases  which  so  amuse  us  in  their 
speech  and  books ;  at  their  reckless  exaggeration,  and  contempt  for 
congruity ;  and  then  compare  the  character  and  history  of  the  nation. 
.  .  .  Such  examples  as  this  (and  they  are  as  many  as  the  number  of 
the  nations  and  their  tongues)  may  serve  to  show  that  language  is 
no  trifle.’ 

Agreeing  with  the  Dean  that  language  is  no  trifle,  we  do 
not  think  ^t  necessary  to  mix  it  up  with  morals  and  (Mlitics ; 
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and  if  he  means  that  the  deterioration  of  a  language  is  in  any 
sense  a  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  national  character, 
we  do  not  agree  with  him.  The  same  causes  may  produce 
both.  The  preservation  of  the  purity  and  force  of  our  noble 
mother-tongue,  for  its  own  sake,  appears  to  us  a  sufficiently 
im{X)rtant  object  to  all  Englishmen,  or  at  least  to  all  Englishmen 
of  literary  t^tes  and  pursuits ;  and  we  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  go  further  afield  in  search  of  a  warrant  for  devoting  a  few 
pages  to  the  cause.  There  are,  indeed,  people  who  seem  to  be 
insensible  both  to  beauties  and  to  faults  of  style,  and  to  be  able 
to  take  in  the  substance  of  a  book  (when  it  has  any)  equally 
well,  whether  it  be  well  or  ill  written ;  just  as  some  persons 
are,  or  profess  to  be,  indifferent  to  cookery,  provided  they  are 
supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  carbon  and  so  forth ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  even  these  are  unconsciously  influenced  by 
literary  defects  or  merits,  wliile  it  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  people  of  sensitive  taste  often  find  themselves  absolutely 
debarred  from  reading  a  book  at  all,  from  the  intolerable  irrita¬ 
tion  caused  by  an  affected  or  othermse  objectionable  manner. 

While  the  Dean’s  work  was  still  in  progress  in  the  pages  of 
‘  Good  Words,’  a  Mr.  Washington  Moon  amused  himself  by 
demonstrating  tliat  while  he  undertook  to  instruct  others,  the 
author  was  himself  but  a  castaway  in  matters  of  grammar.  He 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  ‘  A  Defence  of  the  Queen’s 
‘  English  ;  ’  the  Dean  replied,  of  course,  in  his  next  number  ; 
then  Mr.  Moon  produced  a  second  Defence ;  and  a  very  pretty 
quarrel  ensued,  in  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  neither  side 
showeil  more  courtesy  or  good  taste  than  is  usually  displayed 
in  literary  squabbles.  As,  however,  the  Dean  has  been  wise 
enough  to  eliminate  the  bitter  parts  of  this  controversy  from 
the  book  as  now  published,  we  should  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  allude  to  it,  if  some  of  Mr.  Moon’s  remarks  did 
not  afford  examples  of  a  kind  of  verbal  criticism  on  which  it 
is  desirable  to  say  a  few  words,  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  both  erroneous  and  mischievous. 

It  is  a  favourite  artifice  ivith  some  people  who  are  determined 
to  find  fault  ivith  a  writer’s  language,  to  make  out  that  the 
words  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce  meanings  ludicrously  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  he  really  intended;  proceeding  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  no  sentence  is  correct,  unless  the  mere  syntactical 
arrangement  of  the  words,  irrespective  of  their  meaning,  is  such 
that  they  are  incapable  of  having  a  double  aspect.  There  are 
people  who  will  think  it  just  and  facetious  to  say,  for  instance, 
that  because  ‘  a  red  Indian’s  wigwam  ’  means  the  -wigwam  of  a 
red  Indian,  therefore  ‘  a  blue  sailor’s  jacket  ’  must  mean  the 
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jacket  of  a  blue  sailor.  But  what  do  they  mean  when  they 
say  that  ?  They  cannot  mean  that  it  really  produces  that  idea 
in  their  mind,  or  could  produce  that  idea  in  the  mind  of  any 
human  being ;  nor  that  they  believe  that  the  wTiter  meant  to 
produce  that  idea  in  their  mind,  or  in  the  mind  of  any  human 
being ;  it  is,  in  fact,  an  impossible  meaning ;  and  yet  they  call 
it  a  necessary  one.  Where  is  the  law  which  creates  such  a 
necessity  ?  Nowhere.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  that  all 
sentences  must  be  framed  according  to  a  formula,  whatever  be 
the  context.  Provided  you  avoid  real  ambiguity,  you  have  a 
j)erfect  right  to  arrange  your  words  in  any  order  which  the 
idiom  of  the  English  language  admits  of;  and  those  who 
examine  into  the  matter  for  the  first  time  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  much  they  are  always  guided  by  the  sense  in  attri¬ 
buting  verbs,  pronouns,  and  adjectives  to  their  right  substan¬ 
tives.  Anxious  wTiters  may  rest  assured  that  they  can  safely 
disregard  a  critic  who  says,  virtually,  I  admit  that  I  under¬ 
stand  this  perfectly,  and  that  everybotly  else  understands  it; 
but  I  assert  my  right  to  j)retend  that  I  misunderstand  it.  The 
Dean  met  some  criticisms  of  this  description  by  saying,  ‘  we  do 
‘  not  write  for  idiots  ;  ’  an  expression  on  which  Mr.  Moon  seized 
with  some  exultation,  as  giving  him  a  right  to  infer  that  the 
Dean  called  him  an  idiot ;  but  obviously  its  true  meaning  was, 
that  a  ^vriter  is  not  bound  to  write  as  if  he  was  writing  to 
idiots  ;  a  perfectly  just  remark,  and  the  only  proper  answer  to 
give  to  such  frivolous  complaints.  If  a  man  writes  in  a  way 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood  by  a  reader  of  common  candour 
and  intelligence,  he  has  done  all,  as  regards  clearness,  that  can 
be  expected  of  him.  To  attempt  more  is  to  ask  of  language 
more  than  language  can  perform ;  the  consequences  of  at¬ 
tempting  it  any  one  may  see  who  will  spend  an  hour  with  the 
Statutes  at  large.  Jack  was  very  respectful  to  Tom,  and 
always  took  off  his  hat  when  he  met  him.  Jack  was  very 
rude  to  Tom,  and  always  knocked  off  his  hat  when  he  met  him. 
Will  any  one  ])retcnd  that  either  of  these  sentences  is  am¬ 
biguous  in  meaning,  or  unidiomatic  in  expression?  Yet 
critics  of  the  class  now  before  us  are  bound  to  contend  that 
Jack  showed  his  respect  by  taking  off  Tom’s  hat,  or  else  that 
he  showed  his  rudeness  by  knocking  off  his  own.  It  is  useless 
to  multij)ly  examples :  no  book  was  ever  written  that  could 
stand  a  hostile  examination  in  this  spirit ;  and  one  that  could 
stand  it  would  be  totally  unreadable.* 

•  It  is  not  meant  that  all  Mr.  Moon’s  comments  are  of  this  kind. 
The  Dean’s  style  is  not  particularly  elegant  or  correct,  and  his  ad- 
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The  Dean’s  arguments  and  advice  are  mostly  given  wth 
reference  to  single  words  and  phrases  ;  Mr.  Breen,  after  chaj)- 
ters  on  Composition  and  Blunders,  has  one  on  Mannerism ;  hut 
neither  >\Titer  treats  very  fully  of  the  general  form  and  style 
of  motlern  language.  These,  however  (as  it  seems  to  us),  are 
being  deteriorated  to  a  serious  extent,  primarily  in  written 
English,  and  by  inevitable  contagion  in  spoken  English  also ; 
and  it  may  be  Avorth  Avhile,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  cure, 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  corruption,  and  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  of  its  developments.  M"e  do  not  propose  to  advert 
here  to  the  genuine  peculiarities  of  individuals.  ]Most  original 
Avriters  have  some  habits  of  expression  which  have  become  in¬ 
curable,  and  Avhich  the  Avorld  of  readers  at  first  tolerates,  and 
after  a  Avhile  often  learns  almost  to  love,  for  the  Avrlters’  sake. 
Argument  and  entreaty  are  alike  throAvn  aAvay  on  these  char¬ 
tered  libertines,  A\'ho,  moreover,  have  got  a  habit  of  resent¬ 
ing  as  an  impertinence  any  application  of  independent  cri¬ 
ticism  to  the  good  things  that  they  may  vouchsafe  to  bestow 
on  us.  But  the  condition  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
present  day  is  such  that  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  AAviters, 
and  of  those  Avhose  productions  are  most  Avidely  read,  Avho  do 
seem  to  be  possibly  yet  amenable  to  advice  and  correction.  It 
is  a  fact  (Avhether  to  be  dejdored  as  a  national  misfortune  or 
not)  that  ‘  literature  ’  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  of  a 
profession ;  and  Avhen  Ave  consider  hoAv  small  comparatively  is 
the  number  of  those  Avho  read  anything  besides  the  neAvs- 
papers  or  cheap  novels,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  all  that  is  read  in  any  given  day  is  Avritten  by 
men  Avhose  first  consideration  is  to  produce  Avhat  is  expected  of 
them,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  their  employers.  Such  men. 
have,  probably,  no  literary  whims  of  their  OAvn — indeed,  are 
rarely  sufficiently  advanced  in  literature  to  be  capable  of  having 
any ;  but,  being  impressed  AA-ith  the  notion  that  certain  forms 
are  looked  for  by  the  public  in  the  treatment  of  certain  subjects, 
they  laboriously  endeavour  to  obey  the  supposed  exigencies  of 
their  vocation,  and  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  catch  the  last 
fashion,  and  to  keep  up  Avith  their  competitors  in  the  struggle 
for  popular  favour ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  every  stray  trick 
of  style  which  may  chance  to  be  taken  up  by  any  leading 

versary  sometimes  hits  him  hard ;  besides  in  one  or  two  cases  suc¬ 
cessfully  disputing  his  judgments.  On  the  important  question  (for 
instance)  whether  we  should  say  the  cat  jumped  on  to  the  chair,  or 
on  the  chair,  we  must  vote  against  the  Dean,  who  unjustly  con¬ 
demns  the  former  expression. 
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writer,  is  now  eagerly  seized  on  by  the  whole  rank  and  file  of 
the  profession,  and  inflicted  on  their  readers  without  tact,  dis¬ 
cretion,  or  mercy.  There  does  seem  to  be  a  faint  hope  that 
some  few  of  these  humbler  workers  in  the  field  of  letters,  who 
sin  now  rather  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  than  from  that 
deliberate  hostility  to  their  readers  which  seems  to  actuate  some 
of  the  fraternity,  may  be  led  to  amend  their  ways  by  a  few 
words  of  friendly  expostulation. 

The  Dean  mentions  only  two  of  the  oflfences  now  prevalent 
in  the  way  of  style:  first,  the  use  of  inflated  and  pompous 
terms,  and  unnecessary  substitution  of  words  of  Latin  descent 
for  our  ‘  fine  manly  Saxon ;  ’  secondly,  the  practice  of  inter¬ 
larding  English  with  foreign  words  and  phrases.  There  are, 
however,  many  others,  equally  if  not  more  worthy  of  casti¬ 
gation. 

One,  now  very  widely  in  vogue,  is  the  eternal  use  of  the 
present  tense  in  the  narration  of  past  events.  This  artifice 
which  when  used  very  sparingly,  and  by  a  master  hand,  may 
add  occasional  variety  and  liveliness  to  a  composition,  but 
which  is  not  in  accordance  wdth  the  idiom  of  the  English  tongue, 
is  now  adopted  through  whole  columns,  whole  chapters,  whole 
volumes,  as  the  ordinary  form  of  ordinary  narrative,  in  a  way 
that  is  really  excruciating.  It  is  not  only  in  the  newspapers 
and  their  ubiquitous  correspondents  that  we  meet  with  this 
abomination :  whole  books  are  now  written  in  this  style,  not 
merely  books  of  personal  adventure  (in  which  it  is  bad 
enough),  but  grave  historical  compositions.  In  a  work  of  no 
small  pretension,  which  w’as  recently  before  us,  descriptive  of 
events  that  occurred  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  since, 
nearly  the  whole  story  from  beginning  to  end  is  written  in  the 
present  tense,  as  though  the  incidents  w’ere  in  the  very  act  of 
occurrence.  This  evU  is  spreading,  and  unless  it  is  arrested 
reading  wrill  bec<ime  nearly  impossible  to  all  lovers  of  pure 
wholesome  English :  it  is  even  beginning  to  assume  forms 
still  more  hideous.  Some  of  the  more  advanced  practitioners 
of  the  school,  feeling,  perhaps,  that  the  reader  must  need  some 
relief  from  the  ceaseless  repetition  of  the  same  affectation,  have 
hit  upon  the  ingenious  expedient  of  obtaining  variety  by  going 
a  step  further,  and  recording  a  few  of  their  events  as  being  not 
only  present,  but  future  ;  introtlucing  a  new  tense,  the  paulo- 
a«fc-futunun,or  pneteritum-propheticum,  for  the  further  bothe¬ 
ration  of  schoolboys.  Thus  the  Avriter  already  alluded  to, 
wishing  to  tell  us  tliat  Lord  Bacon’s  wife  and  three  sisters-in- 
law  were  the  oq)han  daughters  of  Benetlict  Barnham,  and 
that  these  latter  became,  by  marriage.  Lady  Castlehaven,  Lady 
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Constable,  and  Lady  ,Soames,  expresses  his  meaning  by  saying 
that  ‘  the  four  young  girls  are  the  orphan  daughters  of  Benedict 
‘  Barnhaui ;  that  Alice  is  the  first  to  fall  in  love,  but  the  others 
‘  will  soon  be  in  their  turns  followed ;  that  Elizabeth  will  marry 
‘  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven,  and  the  others  will  become  in  due 
‘  time  Lady  Constable  and  Lady  Soames ;  ’  and  a  member  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  having  occasion  to  mention  that  on  a  certain 
Monday  in  August  1860,  his  guide  made  himself  very  useful 
in  cutting  steps  in  the  snow  and  ice,  can  devise  no  more  simple 
and  idiomatic  method  of  saying  so  than  post-predicting  that 
‘  all  the  day  he  loill  he  cutting  steps,  but  his  limbs  will  show  no 
‘  signs  of  extra  exertion ;  ’  continuing  (of  course)  with  ‘  we 
‘  ascend  a  narrow  edge — the  snow  is  frozen  and  hard  as  rock — 

‘  in  a  few  minutes  we  stop  and  rope  all  together,’  and  so  on. 
Although  the  doctrine  of  ‘  irresistible  impulse  ’  as  an  excuse  for 
acts  of  violence  is  denied  by  some,  we  must  express  a  conviction 
that  the  impulse  to  toss  a  book  written  in  this  style  into  the 
fire  after  two  pages,  is  one  which  may  be  yielded  to  without 
any  imputation  on  the  general  sanity  of  the  reader. 

We  would  fain,  also,  denounce  a  style  of  Avriting  now  much 
affected  by  small  humourists  which  it  is  not  easy  to  charac¬ 
terise,  but  which  appears  to  ow’e  its  existence  to  two  leading 
ideas ;  first,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  smart  on  all 
occasions ;  and  next,  that' smartness  is  to  be  obtained  by  jerking 
handfuls  of  substantives,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  unconnected 
by  any  verb,  at  the  reader’s  head,  as  though  to  furnish  him  Avith 
the  rough  materials  of  sentences,  which  he  is  to  link  together 
by  conjecture  as  best  he  may.  A  writer  who  has  occasion  (for 
instance)  to  record  that  he  bought  a  pair  of  gloves  at  a  shop  in 
the  Strand,  now  thinks  it  necessary  to  deliver  himself  in  some 
such  strain  as  this: — We  are  in  the  Strand.  See,  a  haber¬ 
dasher’s  shop.  Let  us  enter.  On  the  right,  a  counter.  In 
front  of  it,  a  chair.  Behind  it,  a  smiling  shopman.  Mus¬ 
tachioed,  of  course.  I  sit  down.  A  pair  of  gloves,  if  you 
please.  Light  yellow.  Will  I  try  these  ?  Too  large.  Will 
I  try  a  second  pair  ?  Too  small.  A  third.  A  wriggle,  a 
thrust,  a  struggle ;  they  are  on !  That  Avill  do.  Three  and 
tenpence,  did  you  say  ?  Thank  you,  sir.  Any  other  article  ? 
I  rise  and  resume  my  umbrella.  Once  more  we  are  in  the 
Strand. — What  can  be  more  dreadful  than  the  forced  levity, 
the  jaunty  insolence,  of  this  kind  of  composition,  or  rather 
decomposition !  One  longs  to  exclaim  -with  Hamlet,  ‘  Leave 
‘  thy  damnable  faces  and  begin  !  ’  Tell  us  what  thou  hast  to 
say,  if  anything  thou  hast ;  and  if  not,  hold  thy  peace. 

If  there  be  any  disciples  of  the  new  school  who  are  not  yet 
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incorrigible,  let  us  implore  them  to  believe  that  the  reader  Avho 
does  not  care  to  learn  that  they  or  others  u'ent  to  a  place  will 
be  equally  indifferent  to  a  statement  that  they  yo,  or  icill  yo, 
there ;  that  the  j)reterite  tense  is  quite  as  comic  as  the  present, 
or  even  as  the  future ;  that  the  omission  of  verbs  adds  neither 
perspicuity  nor  elegance  to  agglomerations  of  the  other  parts  of 
speech  ;  and  that  Nothing  cannot  be  made  to  assume  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Something  by  these  doleful  assumptions  of  gaiety  and 
laborious  imitations  of  easy  originality. 

Another  new-fangled  inwle  of  writing  may  be  called  the 
Parenthetico- Allusive  style ;  it  is  much  used  by  the  authors  of 
literary  notices  and  criticisms  of  books.  The  chief  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  style  is  an  assumption  that  in  knowledge  and  in¬ 
tellect  the  reader  is  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  writer,  and  that, 
consequently,  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  latter  to  say  plainly  what 
he  means,  the  slightest  hint  being  sufficient  to  convey  his 
thought  to  the  sympathetic  brain  of  the  other ;  as  though  the 
most  important  function  of  critical  or  didactic  writing  were  not 
to  convey  infonuation  or  instruction  from  one  who  is  qualified 
to  teach  to  another  who  desires  to  learn,  but  to  prove  to  the 
reader  that  know  what  he  may,  the  wTiter  know's  it  too.  — We 
sdl  remember  what  Pope  said  on  that  celebrated  occasion.  Now, 
>vithout  waiting  to  ask  the  question  which  Burleigh  asketl  of 
Sir  C.  Hatton  under  circumstances  somewhat  similar  (though 
the  reference  to  the  hat — as  to  which  see  D’Ewes’s  diary — 
certainly  made  some  difference)  one  cannot  help  wishing  that 
Pope  had  rather  follow'ed  the  example  set  by  Buonarroti  (note 
the  double  r  and  single  t — we  have  not  forgotten  the  great 
controversy  on  this  orthographical  difficulty,  nor  the  triumphant 
confutation  by  Venturi  of  the  heresies  of  Volpi  thereanent) 
than  have  fallen  into  the  common  error  so  well  exposed  by 
Fracastorius  (who  does  not  remember  the  passage?) — and  so 
on,  and  so  on.  Surely  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  why  on 
earth  a  writer  who  assumes  that  we  know  exactly  what  he 
knows,  recollect  exactly  what  he  recollects,  and  understand 
exactly  what  he  understands,  should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  address  us  at  all. 

Another  variety  of  this  style  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Breen.  He 
calls  it  the  Tally-ho,  or  Nimrodian  style.  This  method  of 
composition  (he  says), 

‘  Consists  in  starting  some  fresh  idea  at  the  beginning  of  ever}' 
paragraph ;  in  losing  sight  of  it  as  soon  as  it  is  started ;  and  in  pur¬ 
suing  in  its  stead  the  first  stray  conceit  that  turns  up.  During  the 
chase  the  reader  gets  occasional  glimpses  of  the  particular  notion 
with  which  the  writer  set  out.  He  sometimes  even  fancies  that  ho 
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is  once  more  on  its  track,  and  on  the  point  of  coming  up  with  it. 
But  he  soon  discovers  his  error ;  for  now  it  appears  that  the  writer 
hiul  mistaken  one  idea  for  another,  and  had  lost  sight  of  the  old  in 
his  pursuit  of  the  new.  At  times  the  reader  is  hurried  on  in  a 
straight  line.  At  others  ho  is  dragged  through  apparently  inter¬ 
minable  windings,  and  finds  himself,  at  the  winding  up,  on  the  exact 
spot  whence  he  had  taken  his  departure.  The  great  beauty  of  this 
style  consists  in  jumbling  in  one  sentence  every  form  and  figure  of 
s[)eech.  The  longer  the  sentence,  the  more  rugged  its  construction, 
the  more  intricate  its  involutions,  the  more  gaps  it  presents  in  the 
way  of  dashes,  the  more  barriers  it  opposes  in  the  way  of  parentheses, 
the  more  fences  it  shows  in  compound  epithets ;  the  more  pleasurable 
will  be  the  reader’s  excitement,  and  tlie  keener  his  appreciation  of 
the  autiior’s  dexterity  and  skill.’ 

Then  there  is  a  whole  family  of  misdemeanours  which  may 
be  called  the  Anglo-Gallic.  The  Dean  (or  rather  the  writer 
Avhom  he  quotes)  touches  on  only  one  of  these  w'hen  he  com- 
])lains  of  the  authors  who  talk  of  a  fair  debutante  on  the  look 
‘  out  for  un  bon  parti,  accompanied  by  mamma  en  grande  toilette, 

‘  though  entre  nous,  she  looks  rather  ridee,'  &c.  It  seems 
to  us  that  this  particular  member  of  tbe  family  is  happily 
rather  losing  strength ;  but  some  younger  offsets  from  it  are 
lamentably  vigorous.  One  is  the  practice  adopted  by  some 
fashionable  writers  of  fiction  and  books  of  travel  of  recording 
in  French,  Italian,  or  German  (as  the  case  may  be)  whatever 
is  said,  or  sup|K)sed  to  be  said,  by  Frenchmen,  Italians,  or 
Germans.  There  arc  novels,  and  clever  ones  too — Currer 
IleU’s  ‘  Villette’  is  a  notable  example — in  which  a  large  pro- 
]K»rtion  of  the  dialogue,  and  this  not  merely  in  the  parts  il¬ 
lustrative  of  character,  but  even  in  the  parts  containing  the 
very  marrow  of  the  plot,  is  thus  witten  in  French  ;  presenting 
the  pre|aisterous  spectacle  of  a  b<M»k  called  an  English  book, 
yet  unintelligible  to  an  Englishman,  however  well  acquainted 
with  his  native  tongue,  unless  he  happens  to  have  learnt  that 
«)f  a  certain  foreign  people  also.  Though  it  does  not  aggravate 
the  bad  taste,  it  does  aggravate  the  presumption  of  this  offence 
that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  French  thus  introduced 
is  <*f  the  kind  which  Chaucer  describes  as  being  ‘  after  the 
‘  scole  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe.’  Dr.  Johnson  relates  in  the 
‘  Kambler,’that  ‘  w'hen  Lee  was  once  told  by  a  critic  that  it 
‘  was  very  easy  to  write  like  a  madman,  he  answered  that  it 
‘  was  difficult  to  write  like  a  madman,  but  easy  enough  to 
‘  write  like  a  fool ;  ’  and  certain  novelists  may  usefully  be  re¬ 
minded  that  it  is  |K)ssible  to  write  what  is  not  English  without 
writing  what  is  Parisian.  But  a  still  worse  distortion  than  even 
this  has  lately  been  invented.  A  something  is  now  coined  which 
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is  neither  French  nor  English,  but  a  third  language,  obtained 
by  making  literal  translations  of  the  words  forming  a  French 
sentence,  without  any  attempt  to  convert  them  into  the  cor¬ 
responding  idiom  of  the  English.  Thus  a  writer  who  wishes 
to  tell  us  that  one  Frenchman  invited  another  to  sit  down, 
will  represent  him  as  saying,  ‘  Give  yourself  the  pain  to 
‘  scat  yourself ;  behold  a  chair !  ’  or  a  man  enjoying  the  morn¬ 
ing  breeze  is  made  to  exclaim,  ‘  How  the  air  is  good  to  respire.’ 
To  do  this  once  for  a  jest  is  well  enough ;  to  do  it  a  second 
time  is  somewhat  too  much;  but  to  go  on  hammering  upon 
the  same  vapid  pleasantry  through  a  whole  volume  is  at  once 
tedious  and  irritating  to  the  last  degree.  Apart  from  mere  imi¬ 
tation,  it  is  really  imjwssible,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it, 
to  discover  any  other  motive  than  one  for  using  either  the 
English-French  or  the  French-English.  ‘  Oui  Monsieur y  in¬ 
step  of  ‘  Yes,  Sir,’  or  ‘  Behold  me  !  ’  instead  of  ‘  Here  I  am,’ 
cannot  be  easier  to  write,  is  certainly  neither  pleasanter  or  more 
intelligible  to  read,  and  is  a  violation  of  that  consistency  with 
its  own  conditions  which  is  a  primary  rule  of  good  t^te  in 
all  the  arts.  Let  those  wlu)  do  not  fully  feel  the  ridiculous 
nature  of  this  practice,  just  imagine  the  delighted  contempt 
with  which  they  would  seize  on  a  French  tale  in  which  the 
author  should  adopt  a  similar  means  of  displaying  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen  his  familiarity  with  English.  What  amusing  extracts, 
what  facetious  commentaries,  we  should  have :  what  complacent 
pity  for  the  extraordinary  infatuation  that  leads  our  worthy 
neighbours  to  suppose  themselves  qualified  to  write  about 
England  and  the  English,  on  the  strength  of  a  dictionary  and 
a  month  in  London  ! 

The  following  passage  may  pass  for  a  specimen  of  a  somewhat 

different  form  of  the  new  Norman  invasion: — . ‘The 

‘  Minister  having  demanded  the  tribune,  observes  that  in  pre- 
‘  sence  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  the  mobilization  of  the 
‘  National  Guard  was  a  measure  of  necessary  precaution  against 
‘  the  eventuality  of  a  tentative  of  disembarcation  on  the  littoral. 
‘  Of  two  things  one ;  either  the  initiative  must  be  at  once 
‘  assumed,  whatever  painful  preoccupations  it  may  excite,  or  the 
‘  great  cause  of  the  solidarity  of  the  peoples  must  be  definitely 
‘  abandoned.  (Profound  sensation.)  Interrogated  respecting 
‘  the  concession  of  the  line  Passy-Batignolles  to  the  Society 
‘  .labot,the  speaker  called  in  doubt  the  exactitude  of  the  details 
‘  put  in  evidence  by  the  honourable  dej)uty,  and  invoked  the 
‘  textual  re])r(Kluction  of  the  project  of  law.  The  measure  (he 
‘  .said)  had  been  consecrated  in  the  interests  of  the  future,  and 
‘  came  to  establish  the  beginnings  of  a  new  hierarchy,  destined. 
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‘  he  declareil  it  formally,  to  close,  in  a  brief  delay,  all  the  so  re- 

*  grettable  attributions  of  the  system  of  to-day . ’ — It 

must  be  admitted  in  palliation  of  the  guilt  of  offenders  in 
this  style,  that  they  are  not  actuated  either  by  childish  vanity, 
or  by  a  twaddling  love  for  the  small-beer  of  wit,  but  write  thus 
(for  the  most  part)  because  they  have  no  time  to  write  better, 
being  translators  from  French  newspapers  and  novels  under 
the  severest  pressure  from  the  printer;  but  the  injury  that 
they  are  causing  to  our  language  is  serious.  Addison  would 
certainly  have  found  it  difficult  to  understand  a  good  deal  of 
what  is  now  daily  done  into  English  (so-called)  from  the 
foreign  press. 

To  the  same  school  belongs  a  form  of  expression  which  we 
can  best  indicate  by  an  example — ‘  Bom  in  1825,  our  hero 

*  went  to  Eton  in  1837  :  ’  '  Examined  as  to  his  accounts,  the 

*  bankrupt  stated,’  &c.  This  form  is  not  unfrequently  met 
with  now  among  the  writers  of  the  uneasy  class ;  those  who 
seem  to  think  that  it  is  their  business  not  to  use  their  language, 
but  to  make  it.  There  is  a  clumsy  affectation  about  this  which 
makes  it  particularly  objectionable,  and  it  is  quite  unidiomatic. 
What  Englishman  ever  sjMke  so?  Nobody  can  complain  of 
the  adoption  into  a  living  language,  from  whatever  source,  of 
such  new  terms  as  the  progress  of  art  and  science  really  requires, 
where  its  own  resources  are  unable  to  supply  the  want ;  but 
there  is  no  justification  for  forcing  into  circulation  disfigured 
coins  from  abroad,  when  there  is  an  ample  stock  of  our  own 
genuine  money  ready  for  use. 

Then  there  is  Editorialism — for  if  we  laugh  at  the  infirmities 
of  others,  we  shall  not  shrink  from  commenting  on  those  which 
more  particularly  affect  periodical  literature,  and  are  indeed 
rooted  in  its  nature.  If  it  were  possible  to  suppose  that  any 
public  writers  desired  to  obtain  over  the  unreflecting  an  as¬ 
cendancy  to  which  their  learning  and  virtue  did  not  strictly 
entitle  them,  one  might  insinuate  that  their  rule  of  concealing 
not  only  their  })ersonality,  but  their  individuality  also,  under 
the  mysterious  veil  of  the  plural  number,  was  cunningly  de¬ 
vised  for  the  express  purpose  of  effecting  that  object.  By  the 
use  of  this  method  the  reader  is  impressed  with  a  notion  that 
the  vaticinations  and  denunciations  laid  before  him  proceed 
from  some  infallible  oracle,  some  fountain  of  unerring  Avisdom, 
or,  at  the  loAvest,  from  some  body  of  sages  assembled  in  solemn 
conclave  to  settle  the  affairs  of  mankind ;  certainly  not  from 
anything  like  a  fellow-mortal,  sitting,  perhaps,  in  no  palatial 
lodging,  and  biting  his  pen  in  anxious  search  for  the  materials 
of  an  article ;  dealing,  indeed,  with  the  fate  of  empires  and  the 
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j)ros|)ects  of  the  human  race,  but  thinking  chiefly  of  finishing 
his  (lay’s  or  night’s  work,  and  getting  to  bed.  It  is  useless  to 
say  anything  to,  or  about,  those  writers,  editors,  and  proprietors 
(if  any  such  there  be)  who  maintain  this  artifice  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  a  jwpular  delusion ;  but  there  are  many  com|)o- 
sitions,  especially  essays  in  pericKlical  publications,  in  which  by 
custom,  and  Avithout  any  unworthy  motive,  this  form  of  ex¬ 
pression  is  deemed  to  be  necessary  ;  and  the  spirit  of  unreasoning 
imitation  leads  some  Avriters  of  the  second  class  to  adopt  it, 
Avhere  even  this  customary  necessity  does  not  exist.  It  is, 
hoAvever,  a  form  Avhich,  though  not  neAv,  has  never  obtained 
Avith  the  best  Avriters ;  it  is  neither  elegant  nor  convenient ; 
and  there  is  really  no  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
abandoned  by  all  those  Avho  now  use  it  only  in  obedience  to  a 
rule  established  nobody  knoAA’s  hoAv,  certainly  valued  by  none, 
and  distasteful  to  many.  Its  effects  are,  indeed,  more  injurious 
than  is  commonly  suspected  :  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  tempts  a 
man  to  indulge  in  iViw-ism,  Avhere  modesty  and  a  sense  of  pro¬ 
priety  Avould  have  made  him  shrink  from  undisguised  egotism ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sjwils  all  the  grace  and  charm  of 
those  passages  Avhere  the  writer’s  oAvn  peculiar  thoughts,  actions, 
or  experience  can  be  brought  forAvard.  Many  a  confident 
assertion,  or  dogmatic  impertinence,  noAv  uttered  under  the 
mask  of  plurality,  Avould  have  been  mexlified,  had  the  writer 
been  distinctly  reminded  of  his  indiA'idual  responsibility  by  a 
more  natural  fonn  of  s|)ecch  ;  while  the  interest  of  many  a 
narrative  of  personal  adventure,  or  record  of  personal  recollec¬ 
tions,  has  been  destroyed  by  this  pomjM)us  unsubstantiality : — 
‘  We  felt  that  a  feAv  moments  Avould  decide  our  fate.  W e  were 
‘  totally  alone  ;  Ave  shouted,  but  no  one  ansAvered.  The  project- 
‘  ing  ledge  on  Avhich  Ave  had  contrived  to  supiAort  one  of  our 
‘  feet  Avas  noAv  sloAvly  giAdng  way ;  we  looked  doAvn ;  a  sheer 
‘  precijtice  of  a  thousand  yards  yawned  beneath  us  ;  our  hat  fell 
‘  off ;  our  head  grcAV  dizzy  ;  our  right  hand  was  rapidly  becoming 
*  benumbed*.  .  .  .’  Pray  Avho  can  care  for  a  Mr.  We  in  such  a 
situation  ?  The  passage  is  perused  AA-ith  frigid  indifference,  as 
not  ap])ealing  to  any  human  sympathy  Avith  a  felloAv-crcature  ; 
or,  if  any  feeling  is  eA'oked,  it  is  one  perhaps  rather  resembling 
satisfaction ;  a  A'ague  notion  that  somehoAV  or  other  there  will 
shortly  be  one  neAvspaper-editor  the  less  in  the  Avorld. 

In  considering  the  perils  to  which  a  language  is  exposed,  the 
constant  influence  of  corruption  from  colonial  sources  must  not 
he  overlcioked.  Our  language  circulates  much  as  our  blood 
does.  It  brings  back  AA'ith  it  to  the  heart  all  sorts  of  impurities 
from  the  extijemities  to  Avhich  it  has  penetrated,  and  unfortu- 
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natcly  nature  lias  not  provided  any  lungs  for  the  oxygenation 
of  speech.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  jioint  out  whence  these 
impurities  arise — want  of  social  refinement,  the  absence  of  lite¬ 
rary  men  of  a  high  class,  of  universities,  of  a  cultivated  bar  or 
pulpit,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  presence  (in  some  cases)  of 
an  aboriginal  population  speaking  a  different  tongue,  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  them  ;  but  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  conditions  favourable  to  their  adoption  in  the  mother 
country  are  greatly  on  the  increase.  It  would  take  a  long  time 
for  a  strange  word  or  phrase  to  get  naturalised  here  by  w'ord  of 
mouth  alone ;  but  vast  quantities  of  printed  matter  now  pour 
in  daily  from  the  very  outskirts  of  civilisation  ;  publishing  tra¬ 
vellers  take  pleasure  in  repnxlucing  wth  minute  accuracy  all 
the  uncouth  and  barbarous  jargon  that  they  hear  uttereil ;  and 
when  printing  once  intervenes,  there  is  no  saying  where  an  ex¬ 
pression  may  be  carried,  or  what  favourable  accidents  may 
enable  it  to  strike  root  and  fiourish.  There  seems  at  the  same 
time  to  he  an  unhealthy  passion  for  adoption  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  Two  or  three  years  ago  nobody  would  have  known 
what  was  meant  by  a  Sensation  Novel ;  yet  now'  the  term  has 
already  j)asse<l  through  the  stage  of  jocular  use  (a  stage  in 
which  other  less  lucky  ones  w'ill  sometimes  remain  for  whole 
generations),  and  has  been  adopted  as  the  regular  commercial 
name  for  a  jiarticular  product  of  industry  for  which  there  is 
just  now  a  brisk  demand.  These  considerations  should  juit 
us  on  our  guard,  and  induce  us  to  be  as  surly  and  inhospitable 
as  possible  to  all  those  strange  sounds  which  come  back  to  us 
like  an  Irish  echo  before  we  have  uttere<l  them  ourselves. 

With  regard  to  magniloquence  and  misuse  of  words,  the 
Dean  remonstrates  earnestly  >vith  the  gentlemen  who  w'ill  talk 
of  ‘  encountering  an  indiWdual,’  ‘  partaking  of  refreshment,’ 
‘  sustaining  bereavement  of  a  maternal  relative,’  and  so  forth. 
May  his  exhortations  produce  good  fruit !  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
that  folly,  conceit,  and  ignorance  are  not  peculiar  to  any  age 
or  any  country  ;  yet  in  matters  of  literature,  the  present  times 
do  seem  to  be  specially  marked  by  the  boldness  w'ith  which 
sciolists  take  the  lead  as  innovators.  The  study  of  Language, 
as  Professor  Max  Muller  observes,  is  properly  one  of  the 
physical  sciences ;  but  the  difficulties  of  future  philologers 
will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  intrusion  into  modern  languages 
of  changes  and  combinations  which  have  got  there  by  no  natural 
process,  but  owing  to  conscious  and  w'ilful  interference — chiefly, 
too,  by  those  w'ho  have  no  biisiness  to  interfere.  A  long  list 
might  be  made  of  w'ords  w'hich  have  been  perverted  from  their 
legitimate  use  solely  by  the  operation  of  ignorance  in  people 
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who  have  chosen  to  use  them  without  knowing  what  they 
meant.  It  is  true  that  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  one  of  the 
necessary  consequences  of  the  spread  of  literary  education ; 
nevertheless,  an  exhortation  to  modesty  and  caution  in  this 
respect  is  not  a  little  needed,  especially  by  those  who  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsible  office  of  public  monitors  and  teachers. 
The  profound  scholar  (for  instance)  who  WTote  etceteree  the 
other  day  in  a  newspaper,  as  an  improvement  upon  etceteras, 
may  be  usefully  reminded  that  his  knowledge  of  the  plural  of 
musa  has  for  once  been  too  much  for  him.  Not  that  professed 
‘  literary  men  ’  are  the  sole  offenders  ;  everybody  who  can  read 
now  comes  forward  as  a  reformer.  Thus,  some  philological 
ironmonger  having  discovered  that  chandelier  is  derived  from 
chandelle,  and  holding  himself  fully  qualified  by  education  and 
position  to  take  charge  of  the  English  language,  has  determined 
that  the  word  is  inapplicable  where  gas  is  used,  and  trium¬ 
phantly  imposes  on  us  the  new  word  gasalier;  forgetting  that 
he  has  retained  half  of  the  candle  in  the  second  syllable. 
Another  man  offers  to  supply  the  world  with  gas  apparata.. 
The  word  Octoroon  (framed,  we  presume,  in  America)  presents 
the  same  blunder  as  the  gasalier ;  the  r  in  Quadroon  belongs 
to  the  root  significative  of  four,  and  Octoon  would  have  been 
a  more  proper  form,  according  to  analogy.  But  enough  of 
these ;  it  is  needless  (as  Dr.  Johnson  expresses  it  in  the 
Preface  to  Cymbeline)  ‘  to  waste  criticism  on  unresisting  im- 
‘  becility,  upon  faults  too  evident  for  detection,  and  too  gross 
‘  for  aggravation.’ 

A  few  words  of  special  remonstrance  might  also  be  usefully 
addressed  to  two  classes  of  authors — the  writers  of  fiction  and 
the  writers  of  history, — no  satire  is  intended  in  placing  them 
together.  The  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  former  class  must 
now  indulge  in  egotising  prefaces,  gi\dng  narratives  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  their  works  were  composed,  and  the 
considerations  which  led  them  to  conduct  the  fable  in  this 
manner  rather  than  in  that ;  or  making  statements  with  all  the 
formal  accuracy  of  the  specification  of  a  patent,  of  the  precise 
points  in  which  the  author  claims  the  merit  of  originality. 
This  practice,  like  some  of  the  former  ones,  is  not  altogether 
new,  but  it  is  disagreeably  on  the  increase.*  Thus,  such  a  one 

*  The  example  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  must  not  be  cited  in  justifica¬ 
tion  of  these  offences  against  good  taste.  His  Prefaces  (it  should  be 
remembered)  did  not  accompany  his  novels  when  they  originally 
came  out ;  they  are  only  literary  gossip  addressed  to  a  public  whom 
he  assumed  to  be  familiar  with  the  books  themselves.  It  is  true 
that  he  forgot  the  case  of  future  generations  of  readers. 
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■will  tell  the  reader,  by  way  of  enhancing  the  likelihood  of  his 
tale,  that  he  had  at  first  thought  of  making  Lady  Arabella 
marry  Sir  Reginald,  but  had  afterwards  determined  on  giving 
her  to  Walter,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  introduce  the  death- 
scene,  which  he  happened  to  have  by  him  out  of  another  manu¬ 
script  (for  which  he  is  unable  just  at  jwesent  to  find  a  publisher) ; 
or  that  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  down  to  last  Tuesday 
he  had  absolutely  not  determined  whether  the  will  should 
prove  to  be  a  forgery  or  not.  He  will  add,  perhaps,  that  this 
tale  is  in  some  respects  a  new  experiment  in  fiction;  there 
being,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  no  previous  instance  of  a  story  in 
which  a  young  man  is  represent^  as  falling  in  love  with  two 
middle-aged  ladies  at  once,  and  a  middle-aged  man  with  two 
young  ladies  at  once.  The  same  materials  in  other  combina¬ 
tions  may  no  doubt  have  been  used  by  other  writers,  but  of 
this  special  combination  he  claims  the  credit  of  being  the  sole 
inventor.  Surely  it  is  strange  that  a  man  with  any  respect 
for  his  art  should  thus  destroy  half  his  chance  of  touching  the 
affections  merely  for  the  sake  of  indulging  in  a  little  trumpery 
gossip  about  himself  and  his  intellect :  how  can  a  writer  hope 
to  move  the  passions  who  deliberately  destroys  that  state  of 
mind  which  he  should  foster,  and  takes  pains  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  incidents  placed  before  him  are  neither  the 
truth,  nor  due  to  the  warm  and  easy  flow  of  inspiration,  but  are 
the  laboured  product  of  cold  calcidation,  the  unloved  progeny 
of  a  brain  which  feels  no  genial  sympathy  with  its  own 
creations  ? 

To  pass  to  the  historians.  Errors  arising  from  ignorance, 
prejudice,  or  stupidity  are  not  within  our  present  province; 
but  the  student  is  now  liable  to  be  misled  by  a  practice 
on  the  part  of  his  teachers,  which  regular  historical  criticism 
does  not,  perhaps  cannot,  always  deal  with,  and  which,  unless 
it  be  classed  among  faults  of  style,  has  some  chance  of  escap¬ 
ing  due  reprobation  altogether.  We  refer  to  the  notion  which 
authors  now  seem  to  entertain  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
their  works  attractive  by  composing  them  in  the  style  of  his¬ 
torical  novels,  and  introducing  circumstantial  details  of  all  sorts 
on  no  better  authority  than  their  own  imaginations.  The  his¬ 
torical  romance  is  going  out,  but  the  romantic  history  is  coming 
in.  There  are  many  modern  historians,  and  those  the  most 
famous  and  popular,  whose  productions  force  one  to  ask  at  every 
turn,  ‘  How  can  you  know  that  ?  ’  Yet  surely  the  first  requisite 
in  a  history  is  that  it  should  be  true ;  and  the  writer  who,  for 
the  sake  of  being  called  ‘  picturesque,’  or  ‘  graphic,’  states 
one  circumstance,  however  trivial,  which  he  has  not  good 
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reason,  on  sufficient  historical  evidence,  to  believe  to  be  true, 
shows  himself  incapable  of  understanding  the  duties  of  his 
vocation.  If  it  is  once  to  be  admitted  that  an  author  may  re¬ 
present  anything  as  having  actually  occurred,  only  because  his 
fancy  pictures  to  him  that  it  may  have  occurred,  all  confidence 
is  destroyetl.  How  is  the  reader  to  know  when  the  author  is 
giving  him  fact,  and  when  fiction  ?  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  unjustifiableness  of  such  a  practice  was  too  obvious  to 
reipiire  demonstration ;  yet  it  is  sometimes  justified  on  the  plea 
of  necessity — the  necessity  of  making  books  ‘  readable.’  This 
is  the  sort  of  necessity  which  com])els  grocers  to  sand  their 
brown  sugar.  If  you  cannot  make  your  history  readable 
without  inserting  what  is  baseless,  you  had  better  try  some  other 
trade.  Then  it  is  said  that  everybody  understands  where  the 
author  is  indulging  his  fancy,  and  where  not.  But  that  is  not 
the  ease.  Readers  of  high  literary  acumen,  and  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  subject,  may,  indeed,  often  guess  that  there 
woidd  be  no  answer  to  the  ‘  how  do  you  know  that  ?  ’ — but  the 
great  majority  of  readers  arc  incapable  of  judging  on  such 
questions ;  and  surely  it  is  a  monstrous  doctrine  that,  while  we 
are  reading  history,  we  are  to  be  j)erpetually  on  our  guard  to 
separate  that  which  we  are  intended  to  believe  from  that  which 
is  only  intended  for  our  amusement.  It  is  obvious  that,  without 
any  intention  to  deceive,  an  entirely  false  view  of  events  and 
characters  may  be  conveyed  to  the  reader  by  the  artificial  light 
thus  thrown  over  them. 

A  very  flagrant  instance  of  this  sort  of  trickery  has  just 
been  perpetrated  by  two  very  notorious  offenders  at  the  expense 
of  the  present  Duke  of  ^Manchester  and  of  the  public.  The 
Duke,  with  a  due  regard  for  the  history  of  his  family  and  the 
traditions  of  his  house,  seems  to  have  thought  it  desirable  that 
the  papers  collected  at  Kimbolton  by  successive  members  of 
the  race  of  Montagu  should  be  examined,  and  that  such  of 
them  as  are  of  historical  interest  should  be  prepared  for  publi¬ 
cation.  Family  papers  of  this  nature  are  the  most  valuable 
materials  of  history,  provided  they  are  placed  before  the  reader 
in  a  plain,  intelligible,  and  authentic  fonn.  The  gentlemen 
whose  assistance  and  literary  skill  the  Duke  of  Manchester  has 
generously  acknowledged  in  the  introduction  to  these  volumes, 
unfortunately  took  a  different  >'iew  of  their  functions.  Catha¬ 
rine  of  Aragon  dietl  at  Kimbolton,  and  accordingly  ‘  Donna 
‘  Catalina  of  the  golden  hair  ’  is  made  to  flourish  in  her  red 
locks  and  farthingales  through  a  volume  of  semi-intelligible 
gibberish,  from  the  half  Moorish  city  of  Alcala  de  Henares, 
where  she  Avas  born,  to  the  secluded  castle  ‘  eight  miles  from  a 
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‘  |)ost  town  and  nine  miles  from  a  railway  line,’  where  she 
die<l.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  the  late  Mr.  James  to  say  that  this 
strange  production  is  very  inferior  in  jK)int  of  taste  and  style 
to  the  Avorst  of  his  once  j)0])ular  romances.  It  is  simply  history 
gone  mad,  and  we  very  much  regret  'that  the  Duke  of  IVIan- 
chester’s  excellent  intentions  should  have  been  so  very  injudi¬ 
ciously  fulfilled.  If  ‘  liveliness  ’  is  only  to  be  had  on  such 
terms  as  these,  then  welcome  dulness,  welcome  dryness,  Avel- 
come  an  old  almanac,  anything,  provided  one  can  be  sure  that 
it  is  Avhat  it  professes  to  be,  and  that  the  author  does  not  deem 
it  any  part  of  his  business  to  cook  or  create  his  facts  for  the 
sake  of  being  picturesque. 

To  return  to  our  Dean :  Ave  cannot  close  this  article  better 
than  by  extracting  a  few  lines  from  his  general  advice  to  his 
readers : — 

‘  Be  simple,’  (he  says)  ‘  be  unaffected,  be  honest  in  your  speaking 
and  AATiting.  Never  use  a  long  Avord  where  a  short  one  Avill  do. 
Call  a  spade  a  spade,  not  a  well-knmcn  oblong  instrument  of  manual 
industry.  .  .  .  Elegance  of  language  may  not  be  in  the  power 

of  all  of  us;  but  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  are.  Write 
much  as  you  Avould  speak :  speak  as  you  think.’ 

These  last  Avords  contain  the  key-note  of  the  Avhole  theme. 
It  is  affectation  Avhich  is  the  root  of  almost  all  offences  against 
good  language  and  good  manners.  The  simple  and  uncouth 
expressions  of  a  clown  are  far  more  nearly  allied  to  the  roots  of 
our  mother  tongue  than  the  highfloAvn  efforts  of  mannerists  and 
euphemists;  and  people  are  never  ridiculous  as  long  as  they 
are  contented  to  remain  themselves. 
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Art.  III. —  1.  Report  on  the  Post  Office.  1854.  Presented  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty. 
London:  1854. 

2.  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth, 
and  Ninth  Reports  of  the  Postmaster- General  on  the  Post 
Office.  Presentetl  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  Com¬ 
mand  of  Her  Majesty.  London:  1855-63. 

3.  Her  Majesty’s  Mails :  an  Historical  and  Descriptive  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  British  Post  Office,  together  with  an  Appendix. 
By  William  Lewins.  London:  1864. 

4.  The  British  Postal  Guide,  containing  the  chief  Public  Regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Post  Office,  with  other  Information.  Published 
quarterly  by  Command  of  the  Postmaster-General. 

A  GENERATION  has  grown  up  since  the  adoption  of  Sir 
Howland  Hill’s  scheme  of  postal  management,  and  habit 
has  perhaps  somewhat  blunted  the  appreciation  of  the  great 
comfort  and  advantage  derived  from  it.  Our  younger  readers, 
indeed,  can  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  state  of  things  pre¬ 
ceding  this  great  change,  which  was  described  in  an  article 
that  appeared  in  this  Journal  immediately  after  the  passing  of 
the  Penny  Postage  Act.*  Then,  the  smallest  letter  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  country  cost  eighteenpence  and  upwards ; 
and  even  from  a  neighbouring  town  the  charge  was  fourpence 
— a  jxwtage  for  w'hich  a  letter  is  now  conveyed  from  Shetland 
to  Algeria :  if  the  smallest  enclosure  was  contained  in  it,  the 
payment  was  doubled ;  thus,  the  great  convenience  of  enclosing 
letters  from  third  parties  and  other  documents,  and  so  avoiding 
the  trouble  of  copying  or  paraphrasing  them,  was  forbidden  on 
pain  of  a  heavy  fine.  The  usages  of  society  prohibited  pre- 
j)ayment  of  letters  ;  and  consequently,  it  was  compulsory  either 
to  forbear  communication,  or  to  impose  an  expense  upon  the 
correspondent  which  might  be  inconvenient  or  disagreeable  to 
him.  The  difficulties  that  were  thus  constantly  arising  were  in 
themselves  a  serious  evil ;  for  to  avoid  these  annoyances,  many 
persons  wasted  a  large  portion  of  their  time  in  running  about 
pestering  Members  of  Parliament  for  franks — things  the  very 
name  of  which  may  be  unknown  to  the  young  generation.  That 
privilege,  indeed,  was  a  great  abuse,  since  it  freed  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  classes  from  the  postage  tax,  and  thus  made  them  the 
less  sensible  of  its  evdls.  How  often  the  arrival  of  a  letter  has 
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forced  a  poor  family — particularly  one  that  had  seen  better 
days — to  forego  its  dinner  or  submit  to  some  other  painful 
sacrifice,  is  melancholy  to  think  of.  But  the  habitual  suppres¬ 
sion  of  correspondence  among  the  humbler  classes  was  a  still 
greater  evil.  A  husband,  constrained  to  work  at  a  distance, 
was  absolutely  shut  off  from  communication  with  his  -wife ;  and 
thus,  sometimes,  for  long  periods,  neither  party  knew  whether 
or  not  the  other  were  living.  Children  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  became  completely  separated  from  their  parents,  until 
the  natural  tie  was  often  seriously  weakened ;  while  the  most 
potent  stimulus  to  education — the  desire  to  correspond  Avith 
those  Ave  love — Avas  almost  entirely  withheld  from  the  working 
classes.  That  commerce  and  industry  Avere  cramped  by  the 
impediments  thus  thrown  in  the  Avay  of  communication,  Avill  be 
re^ily  conceived ;  and  though  the  evil  Avas  in  some  degree 
mitigated  by  the  contraband  conveyance  of  letters  which  pre¬ 
vailed  to  an  enormous  extent,  that  practice,  necessitating  as  it 
did  the  daily  breach  of  the  law,  was  in  itself  deplorable. 

The  exorbitant  rate  of  the  impost  defeated  its  oAvn  object ; 
for  we  find  that,  notAvithstanding  the  vast  stride  which  the 
country  took  during  the  twenty  years  folloAving  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  war  in  1815,  both  the  gross  and  the  nett  revenue  of 
the  Post  Office  remained  absolutely  stationary,  though  a  small 
increase  took  place  between  1836  and  the  establishment  of  penny 
postage  in  1840,  attributable,  it  is  belieA'ed,  chiefly  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  day-mails.  Had  the  postal  revenue  kept  pace  Avith 
the  groAvth  of  population,  its  increase  would  have  amounted 
to  half  a  million  sterling ;  and  had  it  advanced  as  rapidly  as 
the  analogous  duty  on  stage-coaches,  two  millions  would  have 
been  add^  to  the  returns. 

These  considerations  had  diminished  the  reputation  acquired 
by  the  Post  Office  from  the  great  comparative  rapidity  and 
certainty  of  its  proceedings  consequent  on  the  improvements 
made  by  the  celebrated  Palmer  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  and  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  its  condition  had 
then  been  long  sitting,  and  had  produced  many  reports.  Mr. 
Wallace,  too,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  persever^  in  urging 
postal  improvements  upon  Government,  and  some  minor  ame¬ 
liorations  Avere  made.  Still  the  matter  excited  but  little  public 
interest.  The  reductions  of  postage  and  the  improvements  in 
communication  Avhich  had  been  proposed,  although  undoubtedly 
beneficial,  were  not  of  a  sufficiently  large  and  striking  character 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  nation. 

But  early  in  1837,  a  pamphlet  appeared  under  the  title  of 
*  Post  Office  Reform,  by  Rowland  Hill  ’  (it  had  before  been 
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privately  printed  and  circulated  among  the  members  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration),  which  proposed  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
system.  The  author  showed  that  the  cost  of  a  letter  to  the 
Post  Office  might  be  divided  into  three  parts — the  receipt,  the 
transmission,  and  the  delivery ;  that  the  expense  of  transmission 
was  so  infinitesimally  small  (varying  from  one  fifth  to  one  thirty- 
sixth  part  of  a  penny)  that  it  might  be  disregarded,  and  a 
uniform  rate  imposed,  as  the  nearest  practicable  a})proach  to 
absolute  justice.  The  main  features  of  his  scheme  were  as 
follows :  the  abolition  of  the  varying  charges  according  to 
the  distance  travelled,  and  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
|X)stage  of  one  penny  *  for  inland  letters ;  charging  by  weight 
instead  of  by  single,  double,  &c. ;  prepayment  of  postage  by 
means  of  stamps ;  simplification  in  the  mechanism  of  the  De¬ 
partment  ;  increased  frequency  and  speed  in  the  despatch  of 
mails,  particularly  in  the  metro|K)li8  ;  greater  facilities  for  jiost- 
ing  letters;  the  enlargement  of  the  districts  in  which  letters 
were  brought  to  the  houses  (for  at  that  time  there  were  many 
populous  places,  including  portions  of  imjiortant  towns,  having 
no  delivery  except  at  an  extra  charge) ;  and  the  extension 
of  |>ostal  facilities  in  the  rural  districts,  where,  indeed,  they 
scarcely  existed  outside  the  |K>st  towns,  there  being,  even  in 
the  fertile  sliire  of  Lincoln,  tracts  of  country,  each  of  them 
larger  than  the  whole  county  of  Middlesex,  into  which  no 
servant  of  the  Post  Office  ever  enteretl.  For  ett'ecting  such  a 
simplification  in  the  operation  of  the  Department  as  would 

*  A  leading  journal  recently  fell  into  the  error  of  stating  that 
Mr.  Wallace  had  previously  proposed  a  uniform  penny  rate  of  post¬ 
age,  though  in  an  impracticable  shape,  and  that  to  Sir  R.  Hill  was 
only  due  the  honour  of  suggesting  a  feasible  mode  of  carrying  this 
scheme  into  effect.  Mr.  SVnllace  had  proposed  many  alterations 
in  the  postal  services  and  in  the  rates  of  postage,  but  he  never 
suggested  a  penny  rate  or  a  uniform  rate,  or  anything  like  it.  Tlie 
last  time  he  mentioned  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  before 
the  appearance  of  ‘  Post  Office  Reform,’  he  proposed  the  adoption 
of  a  minimum  charge  of  threepence,  increasing  according  to  distance 
up  to  a  maximum  of  eiglitpence  or  ninepcnce.  Mr.  Wallace,  how¬ 
ever,  was  entitled  to  great  credit ;  for  when  Sir  R.  Hill’s  scheme 
was  broached,  he  relinquished  his  own  plans  and  devoted  his  whole 
energies  to  its  promotion.  The  latter  gentleman  was,  undoubtedly, 
the  original  inventor  of  a  uniform  rate  of  postage.  He  had  long 
felt  that  the  charges  were  too  high,  both  for  the  public  convenience 
and  for  the  interests  of  the  revenue,  and  had  made  laborious  in¬ 
vestigations  into  the  subject  ;  after  which  the  practicability  and 
justice  of  a  uniform  penny  rate  burst  upon  his  mind, — astonishing 
him,  indeed,  as  much  as  it  did  everyone  else  when  first  propounded. 
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enable  it,  without  much  addition  to  the  staff,  to  deal  with  the 
rjreatly  increased  number  of  letters  x-hich  he  expected  would 
be  produced  by  diminished  charges  and  improved  facilities,  the 
projector  relietl  on  the  abolition  of  the  tedious  practices  of 
‘  taxing  ’  letters  u-ith  the  |K)stage  varying  according  to  distance, 
and  of  hmking  through  each  at  a  lamp  to  detect  enclosures 
(which  his  pro|M)sal  of  a  uniform  rate  and  charge  by  weight 
rendered  feasible),  and  on  the  great  saving  of  the  time  of  the 
letter-carriers*  that  would  he  effected  by  prepayment,  thus 
enabling  each  of  those  functionaries  to  deliver  a  far  greater 
number  of  letters  in  the  time. 

So  extraordinary  were  the  allegations  of  fact  made  by  this 
j)amphlet,  and  so  great  and  iinprecedented  were  the  changes  it 
proj)osed,  that,  at  the  first  blush,  it  hx)ke<l  like  the  dream  of 
a  visionary ;  but  further  consideration  showed  that  its  state¬ 
ments  Avere  strictly  Avithin  the  truth,  and  that  its  anticipations 
were  based  on  solid  grounds.  The  feeling,  therefore,  that  the 
neAvs  Avas  too  gotnl  to  be  true,  soon  gave  place  to  a  conviction 
that  the  scheme  Avas  thoroughly  sound  and  practicable,  and 
that  its  adoption  Avould  confer  great  benefit  upon  the  community 
AA'ithout  any  serious  permanent  loss  to  the  revenue. 

Before  the  ])ublishetl  etlition  of  the  pamphlet  appeared,  the 
Royal  Commissionei's  of  Inrpiiry  into  the  Management  of  the 
Post  Office,  AA'ho  had  been  sitting  from  time  to  time  since  18.33, 
shoAved  their  goixl  sense  by  calling  the  author  before  them,  and 
examining  him;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  Avas  apjx)inted  to  investigate  and  report 
ujAon  the  scheme.  This  Committee  examined  many  other  AAit- 
nesses,  leading  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  influential  persons  of  all  classes  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  as  Avell  as  the  Postmaster- General  (Lord  Lichfield) 
and  several  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Department.  Co¬ 
gent  evidence  was  adduced  to  prove  the  great  evils  inflicted 
upon  commerce  and  u]K)n  the  interests  of  all  classes  by  the 
hinderance  to  communication  caused  by  exorbitant  postage,  and 
also  the  enonnous  extent  to  Avhich  the  smuggling  of  letters  Avas 
carried.  After  a  long,  careful,  and  laborious  inA^estigation,  the 
Committee  rejxtrteil  in  faA’our  of  the  scheme,  expressing  their 
opinion  that  its  adoj)tion  Avoidd  not,  after  a  temporary  depres- 
si«)n,  occasion  any  loss ;  but  as  the  terms  of  their  apjx)intment 

*  Under  the  old  system  the  letter-carrier  not  only  had  to  Avait 
until  his  knock  at  the  door  Avas  answered  and  he  had  delivered 
the  letter — a  delay  noAV  in  most  cases  obviated  by  the  letter¬ 
box — but  while  money  for  the  postage  was  being  found,  and  some¬ 
times  until  a  visit  had  been  made  to  several  neighbours  to  borx'ow  it. 
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precluded  them  from  recommending  a  step  which  would  cause 
even  a  transient  diminution  of  revenue,  they  proposed  a  two¬ 
penny  rate.  The  Commissioners  of  Post  OflSce  Inquiry  had 
already  recommended  that  the  plan  should  be  tried  in  what  was 
then  called  the  London  Twopenny  Post.  Meanwhile  the  pro¬ 
ject  had  become  extremely  popular  with  all  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  from  the  influential  London  merchants,  who  established 
a  conunittee  which  did  excellent  service  in  spreading  information 
on  the  subject,  doA\'n  to  the  humblest  artisans  and  labourers ; 
and  Parliament  was  inundated  Anth  petitions  demanding  the 
immediate  adoption  of  penny  postage.  At  last,  in  the  spring 
of  1839,  Lord  Melbourne’s  Administration  saAV  that  the  time 
Avas  come  for  yielding  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  introduced 
a  Bill,  authorising  the  adoption  of  the  changes  Sir  R.  Hill 
had  proposed,  which  passed  through  Parliament  by  large  majo¬ 
rities  ;  and  thus,  Avithin  two  years  and  a  half  from  the  first 
broaching  of  the  scheme,  penny  ])ostage  became  the  law  of  the 
land. 

A  great  victory  had  been  gained  ;  an  unofldcial  individual,  who 
had  scarcely  entered  a  post  office  in  his  life,  had  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  nation  that  he  was  far  better  acquainted — not 
only  with  the  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  a  most  im¬ 
portant  public  department,  but  with  the  actual  details  of 
its  working — than  AA'ere  those  who  had  spent  their  lives  in 
the  serAice,  and  he  had  induced  Parliament  to  adopt  his  pro¬ 
ject  contrary  to  their  advice  and  vaticinations  of  evil.  Still 
this  was  but  the  first  step.  The  adoption  of  the  scheme  was 
authorised  by  Parliament ;  but  the  great  task  of  converting  it 
into  a  successful  working  system  remained  to  be  performed. 
To  leave  the  plan  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  officers  of  the 
Department,  Avho  had  opposed  it  tooth  and  nail  and  had  re¬ 
peatedly  foretold  its  failure,  would  have  been  to  run  a  serious 
risk  of  bringing  about  that  result ;  for  Avhere  prophets  have  the 
power  to  fulfil  their  oAvn  predictions,  they  must  be  almost  more 
than  human  if  they  refrain,  particularly  when  all  that  is  needed 
to  accomplish  that  result  is  to  take  care  not  to  be  zealous  in 
promoting  the  success  they  do  not  desire.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Francis  Thornhill)  Baring,  there¬ 
fore,  Avisely  entered  into  an  arrangement  Avith  the  projector  to 
undertake  the  duty  of  aiding  the  Treasury  (to  Avluch  depart¬ 
ment  the  Post  Office  is  subordinate)  Avith  his  advice  in  bringing 
the  measure  into  operation.  Sir  R.  Hill  set  to  Avork  AA-ith  his 
wonted  energy,  and  soon  completed  arrangements  for  the  re¬ 
quisite  changes ;  so  that  on  the  12  th  of  November  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  Avere  enabled  to  issue  a  warrant  reducing  the 
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postage  on  all  inland  letters,  previously  liable  to  a  higher  charge, 
to  a  uniform  rate  of  fourpence  per  half-ounce,  to  take  effect 
from  the  1st  of  December  following*;  and,  on  the  10th  of 
January  1840,  the  charge  was  further  reduced  to  one  penny 
per  half  ounce  for  prepaid  letters,  with  a  double  rate  on  such 
as  were  posted  unpaid.  Thus  the  two  most  prominent  features 
of  Sir  R.  Hill’s  scheme — uniform  penny  postage  and  charge 
by  weight — were  introduced. 

The  prepayment  w’as  at  first  made  in  money  at  the  offices, 
the  arrangements  for  supplying  the  public  with  postage-stamps 
not  being  completed.  And  this  was  perhaps  fortunate ;  for 
stamps  formed  one  of  the  features  of  the  plan  most  fiercely 
attacked  by  its  opponents,  and  that  to  which  the  public  feeling 
in  general  was  least  inclined.  But  a  few  months’  experience 
of  tbe  annoyance  of  prepayment  in  money  effectually  reconciled 
all  parties  to  the  stamps,  the  advent  of  which  was  hailed  as  a 
deliverance  from  the  necessity  of  fighting  one’s  way  through  a 
crowd  to  the  post-office  window,  and  perhaps  failing  at  last  to 
get  one’s  letter  received  in  time  for  the  despatch. 

When  the  old  exorbitant  fourpenny  stamp  duty  on  news¬ 
papers  was  about  to  be  removed,  Mr.  Charles  Knight  proposed 
that  the  postage  on  those  publications  should  be  paid  by  means 
of  stamped  wrappers ;  and  subsequently  Mr.  Charles  Whiting 
claimed  to  have  made  the  same  suggestion  at  an  earlier  period. 
The  idea  which  Mr.  Knight  had  thrown  out  for  newspapers  Sir 
R.  Hill  adopted  for  letters,  f  It  is  remarkable  that  at  first 

*  Respecting  this  measure  Mr.  Lewins,  the  author  of  ‘  Her  Majesty’s 
*  Mails  ’  (which  we’ strongly  recommend  to  those  who  wish  to  be  fully 
informed  on  the  subject,  as  an  interesting  and  generally  accurate 
account  of  the  history  and  working  of  the  Post  Office,  written  by  a 
gentleman  employed  in  the  Travelling  Office  Branch,)  has  fallen 
into  an  error  of  some  importance  in  charging  the  Government  with 
an  intention  to  establish  a  fourpenny  instead  of  a  penny  rate.  The 
step  was  taken  with  the  full  concurrence,  if  not  at  the  instance  of, 
Sir  R.  Hill,  as  a  means  of  accustoming  the  officers  to  the  uniform 
rate  and  charge  by  weight,  before  the  great  rush  of  letters  came. 

f  Mr.  Lewins  erroneously  states  that  Sir  R.  Hill  adopted  the  idea 
of  stamps  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commissioners  on 
tbe  Post  Office.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Lewins  observes,  that  stamps  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  first  impression  of  ‘  Post  Office  Reform  ;  ’  the 
idea  of  using  them  for  the  prepayment  of  letters  suggested  itself  to  the 
author’s  mind  after  he  had  sent  out  the  privately  printed  pamphlet  (a 
copy  of  which  Mr.  Lewins  appears  to  have  seen),  but  before  he  was 
examined  by  the  Commission.  He  first  proposed  the  use  of  stamps  in 
his  evidence  before  that  body,  describing  both  the  cover  and  the  adhe¬ 
sive  label.  See  ‘  Ninth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
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public  attention  was  mainly  directetl  to  the  stamped  covers, 
Avhile  the  label  was  little  noticed  ;  yet,  though  the  former  have 
never  been  extensively  used  in  this  country,  and  abroad  scarcely 
at  all,  labels  are  adopteil  by  almost  every  civilised  State  in  the 
Avorld,  including  even  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  public  took 
a  long  time  to  learn  the  use  of  stamps,  and  so  late  as  1850  one 
third  of  the  letters  was  still  prepaid  in  coin ;  but  ultimately, 
arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  constant  sale  of  stamps 
at  all  post  offices,  prepayment  in  money  was  forbidden. 

The  stamps  were  originally  obliterated  at  the  Post  Office 
with  the  red  ink  used  for  the  jx)st-mark  (technically  called  the 
date-stamp) ;  but  it  was  ere  long  discovere<l  that  this  could  be 
easily  removetl.  Printers’  ink  was  trietl,  but  was  soon  found 
not  to  he  indelible.  Application  was  then  made  to  eminent 
chemists,  who  produceil  divers  inks.  These  gentlemen  were 
set  to  ex])unge  each  other’s  compositions,  and,  thus  stimulated, 
succeeded  in  discovering  for  every  ink  an  agent  capable  of  re- 
mo>'ing  it  with  comparative  ease.  At  last  it  occurred  to  Sir  R. 
Hill  that,  although  each  of  the  compositions  had  some  substance 
which  loosened  it,  the  expunging  agents  were  different,  and 
that,  by  mingling  several  of  the  inks,  an  article  might  be  pro¬ 
duced,  which  none  of  the  solvents  could  affect ;  and  this  device 
proved  successful.  As  an  additional  security,  the  firm  black 
engravers’  ink  of  the  label  was  exchanged  for  the  red  fugitive 
composition  still  used,  in  order  that  the  means  employed  to 
remove  the  obliteration  should  also  destroy  the  engraung. 

The  features  of  the  scheme  thus  put  into  action  were  those 
which  had  most  attracted  the  public  attention,  but  they  by  no 
means  formetl  the  whole  of  it.  Upon  the  plan  in  its  entirety 
did  the  projector  rely,  l>oth  for  affording  to  the  public  the  full 
amount  of  benefit,  and  for  preserving  the  revenue  from  great 
loss.  And  a  Antal  part  of  the  scheme  Avas  the  improvement  of 
facilities — increasing  the  frequency  and  speed,  both  of  the  long 
mails  and  of  the  local  despatches,  particularly  in  the  London 
districts;  giving  greater  accommodation  for  posting  and  de¬ 
livering  letters,  especially  in  the  rural  neighbourhoods;  and 
enforcing  economy  in  the  cx|)enditure.  After  what  had  taken 
place  in  Parliament,  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  jwevent  the 
introduction  of  ]>enny  postage  with  its  indispensable  concomi¬ 
tants — charge  by  Avcight  and  prepayment ;  hut  the  vis  inertia: 

‘  inquire  into  tlie  Management  of  the  Post  Oliice  Department  ’(1S37), 
pp.  7  anti  32-33.  Prepayment  of  postage  by  stamps  formed  part  of 
tlie  plan  as  set  forth  in  the  first  published  edition  of  ‘  Post  Office 
‘  Reform.’ 
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or  passive  resistance  of  the  Department — particularly  after  the 
advent  to  office  of  the  Conservative  party,  who  (probably  from 
the  fact  that  the  popularity  of  the  measure  had  been  enjoyed 
by  their  opponents,  while  to  them  had  fallen  the  task  of  making 
up  the  temporary  loss  to  the  revenue)  looked  with  disfavour 
both  on  the  system  and  its  author — prevented  much  progress 
from  being  made  in  the  introduction  of  the  other  portions  of 
the  plan,  notwithstanding  the  increased  efforts  of  the  projector, 
who  was  constantly  calling  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s 
attention  to  the  injury  infficted  on  the  revenue  and  the  interests 
of  the  letter-writing  public.  At  that  time  few  of  the  facilities 
and  sim{)lified  arrangements  comprised  in  the  plan  had  been 
introduced.  The  rural  neighbourhoods  still  remained  destitute 
of  }x)stal  accommodation.  Many  important  jjortions  of  the 
country  were  >vithout  day  mails.  The  deliveries  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  letters  were  few  and  far  between,  and  those  posted 
early  in  the  afternoon  did  not  reach  the  immediate  suburbs 
until  the  following  morning — not,  indeed,  until  they  would 
have  arrived  at  their  destination  had  they  been  addressed  to 
Manchester  or  Leeds — while  the  old  absurdity  of  sending  out 
the  district  and  the  general  letters  by  distinct  letter-carriers, 
who  thus  must  have  often  met  each  other  at  the  same  door, 
still  remained.*  No  step  had  been  taken  towards  the  division 
of  the  metroi)olis  into  districts,  within  which  letters  should  be 
received  and  dealt  with,  without  passing  through  the  central 
office  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand ;  a  measure  early  pr»)po8ed  by 
Sir  R.  Hill,  and  which  was  indispensable  to  secure  a  speedy 
transit  of  local  letters  and  a  prompt  delivery  of  those  from  a 
distance.  There  was  no  book-post  to  enable  printed  matter  and 
MS.  to  be  sent  at  a  moderate  charge.  Although  a  system 
of  registration  of  letters  containing  valuables  had  been  estab¬ 
lished,  the  fee,  one  shilling,  was  so  high  as  to  almost  prohibit 
the  public  from  availing  themselves  of  the  security  ;  and  thus 
the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the  conviction  and  punishment  of 
the  unhaj)py  \ictims  of  temptation  was  constantly  recurring. 
The  staff  of  sorters  and  letter-carriers  was  kept  up  to  the 
strength  employed  under  the  old  cumbrous  system,  although 
the  work  at  that  time  by  no  means  sufficed  to  give  them  full 
employment ;  and  thus  the  expenditure  was  unduly  enhanced. 
In  many  minor  respects,  also,  extravagance  was  combined  with 
disregard  of  the  public  accommodation. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  drawbacks,  and  the  great  depression 

*  This  anomaly  did  not  disappear  entirely  until  1854,  when  the 
Inland  and  London  District  offices  were  united. 
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of  trade  under  which  the  country  was  then  suffering,  the 
number  of  letters  passing  through  the  Post  Office  had  by  1842 
increased  to  208  millions,  and  the  nett  revenue,  which  it  had 
been  prophesied  w'ould  he  entirely  swept  away,  am«)unted  to 
561,000/.  At  last,  whether  wearied  with  Sir  R.  Hill’s  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  official  dolce  far  niente,  or,  as  was  rumoured  at  the 
time,  urged  on  by  a  personal  intrigue.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
Government,  in  the  summer  of  1842,  thought  proper  to  jmt  an 
end  to  his  engagement,  although  he  entreated  to  be  permitted 
to  supervise  the  completion  of  his  system  without  salary ;  and 
thus  the  new  system,  while  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  was  left 
entirely  to  the  care  of  those  whose  credit  was  involved  in  its 
failure.  The  effect  of  this  unjust  and  ill-judged  measure, 
which  was,  we  must  say,  entirely  at  variance  with  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  other  matters,  was  to  in¬ 
terrupt  and  suspend  for  five  years  the  progress  of  Post  Office 
Reform. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Post  Office  after  Sir  R.  Hill’s  de¬ 
parture  by  no  means  tended  to  allay  the  public  suspicion 
that  the  great  experiment  was  not  receiving  a  fair  trial. 
Arrangements  most  inconvenient  to  correspondents  were  made 
— among  others  we  remember  a  regulation  that  letters  to 
Australia  via  India  should  be  addressetl  to  some  person  in  the 
latter  country,  who  should  receive  the  letter,  pay  threepence 
upon  it,  and  repost  it !  But  a  deliberate  attempt  to  dis¬ 
credit  penny  jwstage  was  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  Mr.  Goulbum,  who  stated  in  Parliament  that  the  Post 
Office  was  not  paying  its  expenses,  although  the  printed  re¬ 
turns  showed  a  nett  revenue  of  between  500,000/.  and  600,000/. 
This  statement  Mr.  Goulburn  supported  by  the  ingenious  pro¬ 
cess  of  debiting  the  Department  with  the  expense  of  the  packets. 
For  a  very  long  series  of  years  that  service  had  been  under 
the  management  of  the  Admiralty,  to  which  the  expenditure  on 
its  behalf  had  been  charged  ;  and  as  many  of  the  packets  cost 
several  fold  the  aggregate  of  the  postage  of  all  the  letters  carried 
by  them  (being  employed  doubtless  for  reasons  of  state,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  postal  considerations)  this  practice  was  not  unrea¬ 
sonable.  A  return  by  the  Post  Office  to  Parliament,  wherein 
an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  the  nett  revenue  was  all 
derived  from  the  foreign  and  colonial  letters,  the  j)roduce  of 
which  was  enhanced  at  the  expense  of  the  inland  corres[)ondence, 
exhibited  a  similar  animus.  This  document,  however,  fortunately 
contained  the  data  for  its  own  refutation ;  since,  on  dlWding 
the  revenue  assigned  to  the  inland  letters  (after  making  the 
necessary  deductions  for  late  letters,  fees,  &c.),  the  quotient 
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was  almost  exactly  one  penny  each, — a  result,  considering  the 
large  number  of  heavy  letters,  palpably  absurd. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Sir  R.  Hill,  in  the  Session  of 
1843,  presented  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  inquiry ;  and 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  subject.  Before  this  body  the  petitioner  sus¬ 
tained  his  allegations  by  evidence  which  was  not  broken 
down  by  the  witnesses  (including  the  Postmaster-General  an<l 
the  Secretary)  examined  on  behalf  of  the  Post  Office.  It 
was  proved  also  that  the  public  had  derived  very  great  bene¬ 
fits  from  the  new  system.  The  contraband  conveyance,()f 
correspondence  had  almost  wholly  ceased.  The  great  increase 
in  the  letters  delivered  in  the  |XK)rer  districts  of  our  towns 
showed  that  the  humbler  classes  were  availing  themselves  of  the 
facilities  afforded  them.  Adult  schools  had  become  crowded 
wnth  persons  learning  to  write ;  in  Edinburgh,  a  mother,  allured 
by  the  desire  to  answer  the  letters  her  children  had  sent  her 
since  the  establishment  of  cheap  postage,  had  actually  begun 
to  acquire  the  art  of  Avriting  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  and  was 
attending  school  assiduously.  Even  in  the  most  back'vard 
rural  districts,  children  Avere  learning  to  Avrite  and  AAere  acting 
as  amanuenses  to  their  ])arents.  The  facilities  afforded  by 
cheap  postage  had  enabled  enterprising  publishers  to  bring  forth 
valuable  works  which  Avould,  they  declared,  ha\'e  been  other¬ 
wise  impossible.  The  secretary  ol*  the  Parker  Society,  Avhich 
did  much  good  service  in  printing  the  Avorks  of  the  English 
Reformers,  stated  that  that  association  could  not  have  existed 
under  the  old  postal  system.  IMr.  Laing,  the  celebratetl  traveller, 
pronounced  penny  postage  to  be  a  more  jwtent  engine  of  edu¬ 
cation  than  the  far-famed  Prussian  system  of  national  in¬ 
struction.  The  business  of  the  Money-Order  Department  had 
increased  tAventy-fold.  Invoices,  Avhich  used  to  be  alAA-ays  en¬ 
closed  in  the  packages,  w'ere  now  sent  by  post ;  remittances  of 
money  were  always  acknowdedged,  and  other  important  com¬ 
mercial  advantages  had  accrued.  Ultimately,  the  Committee 
decided  not  to  report  on  the  matter,  Avhich,  considering  that 
the  majority  were  supporters  of  the  Administration,  AVas  in 
effect  giving  the  A-ictory  to  the  petitioner.  They  expressed  a 
confident  anticipation  that  that  gentleman’s  ‘  propositions  AAould 
‘  receive  the  fullest  consideration  ’  from  the  Treasury  and  the 
Post  Office.  For  some  years,  how'ever.  Sir  R.  Hill  shared  the 
fate  of  most  of  lus  predecessors  in  the  path  of  Post  Office 
amendment,  being  condemned  to  official  neglect ;  but  on  the 
advent  to  power  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  Administration  in 
1846,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Postmaster-General, 
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an  office  created  for  him.  Colonel  Maberly  remained  Secretary 
to  the  Post  Office. 

The  course  of  impi’ovement,  which  had  been  so  much  ob¬ 
structed,  now  began  to  flow  more  freely.  The  Money-Order 
Office  soon  engagetl  the  attention  of  Sir  R.  Hill.  The  insti¬ 
tution  of  this  branch  was  suggested  in  1792  by  two  officers  of 
the  Post  Office  in  answer  to  a  demand  from  the  Government 
for  some  mode  of  enabling  soldiers  and  sailors  to  make  remit¬ 
tances  to  their  families.  It  was,  however,  originally  established 
as  a  private  undertaking  of  those  officers  under  the  firm  of 
Stow  and  Company,  and  it  was  not  made  entirely  official  until 
1838.  The  enormous  charges — eightpence  in  the  pound,  ^Gth 
the  addition  of  a  Government  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings  when 
the  remittance  exceeded  two  pounds — together  wnth  the  double 
IKWtagc  at  the  then  high  rates  which  the  sending  of  a  moncy- 
t>rder  entailed,  j)revent^  much  business  being  done ;  and,  even 
though  the  rates  of  commission  were  subsequently  somewhat 
reduced,  comparatively  little  progress  had  been  made  before  the 
-establishment  of  penny  postage;  for  in  1839  the  whole  amount 
of  the  money-orders  was  only  313,000/.  We  remember,  in 
that  year,  having  occasion  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  office,  which 
after  some  difficulty  we  found  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  having 
climbed  a  high  flight  of  stairs  and  passetl  along  some  intricate 
passages.  There  were,  we  believe,  three  clerks,  Avho  seemed 
to  be  by  no  means  overburdened  with  business,  although  no 
other  establishment  of  the  kind  existed  in  the  metropolis. 

However,  in  1840,  s«x»n  after  the  intnalnction  of  penny 
postage,  the  necessity  of  diminishing  the  temptation  set  before 
the  officers  by  the  numerous  money-letters  ]Kisslng  through  the 
Post  Office,  caused  this  branch  to  be  placed  on  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  f<K)ting.  The  commission  Avas  reduced  from  sixpence  to 
threepence  f«>r  remittances  under  tAvo  pounds,  and,  for  those 
under  five  jiounds,  from  one  shilling  and  sixpence  to  sixpence. 
MoncA'-order  offices  Avere  oj)ened  at  nearly  all  the  post  toAvns 
(and  afterAvards  at  many  sub-jK)sts)  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
metro)M»lis,  and  the  method  of  issiiing  and  paying  them  Avas 
simplifieil.  This  mode  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  soon 
became  very  popular  among  all  classes,  particularly  the  poor, 
who  before  had  no  secure  means  of  making  remittances,  and 
were  fre([uently  put  to  great  straits.  Husbands  Avorking  at  a 
distance  Avere  noAA'  enabled  to  send  home  their  earnings  for  the 
support  of  their  families  ;  sons  and  daughters  j)ushing  their  Avay 
in  the  Avorld  could  assist  their  aged  parents  ;  and,  generally,  the 
helj)ful  Avere  no  longer  preventetl  by  distance  from  rendering 
that  aid  to  the  necessitous  Avhich,  to  their  great  honour,  it  is 
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the  disposition  of  the  poor  to  afford.  The  result  was  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Money-Order  branch. 
In  1839  there  were  188,921  orders  issued  remitting  313,124/., 
while  in  1841  the  orders  numbered  1,552,845,  amounting  to 
3,127,507/. ;  and  since  that  time  the  business  has  rapidly  grown, 
until  in  the  year  1863,  7,956,794  orders  were  issued,  amounting 
to  16,493,793/. ! 

After  some  time  the  vast  increase  in  the  money-orders  neces¬ 
sitated  the  removal  of  the  head  office  of  that  branch  from  the 
General  Post  Office  to  a  spacious  building  erected  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  Aldersgate  Street ;  but  even  this  soon  became  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  give  room  for  the  clerks  employed  in  transacting  the 
business.  The  branch  also  was  conducted  at  a  loss,  the  expen¬ 
diture  upon  it  exceeding  the  total  commission  received,  while 
the  accounts  were  greatly  in  arrear.  Although  the  staff  of 
clerks  was  very  large  and  uas  kept  working  overtime,  it  had 
been  necessary  to  engage  many  auxiliaries  to  get  through  the 
pressing  work,  and  yet  the  accounts  had  never  been  properly 
balanced  since  the  introduetion  of  penny  postage.  In  1847, 
however,  an  entire  reformation  of  the  system  was  effected,  the 
processes  being  so  simplified  that  the  temporary  assistants  were 
all  dispensed  with  and  the  extra  work  of  the  permanent  clerks 
abolished ;  and,  so  far  from  the  accounts  being  hopelessly  in 
arrear,  they  were  balanced  daily.  The  staff  also  was  found 
to  be  far  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  work,  and  was 
re<luced  by  forbearing  to  fill  up  vacancies  as  they  occurred, 
and  by  the  removal  of  many  of  the  officers  to  other  branches  of 
the  Department.  The  extent  of  the  improvements  thus  effected 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  1847,  226  clerks 
•w’cre  employed  in  the  Money-Order  Office  with  much  over¬ 
time,  in  1860  the  number  was  112  only,  with  no  extra  work  - 
although,  had  the  staff  increased  in  pro])ortion  to  the  business 
transacted,  430  would  have  been  needed  in  the  latter  year. 
Corres|X)nding  Improvements  were  made  in  the  provdiicial  and 
sub-offices,  and  other  savings  effected,  as  by  substituting  the 
present  small  light  money-order  for  the  cumbrous  document 
used  theretofore.  The  practical  effect  of  these  improvements 
was,  that  the  branch,  which  in  1847  showed  a  debtor  balance 
of  10,000/.,  became  self-supporting,  and  soon  began  to  yield  a 
profit,  which  has  rapidly  increased,  and  now  amounts  to  about 
30,000/.  a  year.  Some  of  the  safeguards  against  fraud  that, 
with  commendable  caution,  were  adopted  in  the  earlier  days  of' 
the  institution,  being  found  unnecessary,  have  been  from  time 
to  time  abandoned,  and  thus  the  system  has  been  made  more 
convenient  to  the  public  without  any  harm  arising;  for  the 
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whole  amount  of  defalcations  during  ten  years  amounted  to  but 
267/.  The  head  offices  (those  of  the  |)ost  towns)  communicate 
directly  ndth  each  other  in  money-order  business,  but  the  sub- 
jjosts  advise  through  their  head  offices.  A  certain  small 
|K)rtion  of  money-onlers  (amounting  to  about  2,000/.  yearly) 
never  come  up  for  ]>ayment,  the  amount  they  represent  being 
transferred  to  the  fund  for  aiding  the  officers  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  insure  their  lives. 

Money-orders  arc  now  granted  at  3,005  offices  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  market-town  which  does 
not  j)ossess  one,  and  the  larger  cities  have  several.  Indeed,  in 
the  more  |K>pulous  districts,  they  are  scattered  thickly.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  amount  of  public  benefit  which  these 
establishments  betoken  :  the  convenience  afforded  to  commerce 
is  a  highly  important  consideration  ;  but  that  sinks  almost  into 
insignificance  when  compared  to  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  the 
labouring  classes,  the  thousands,  aye,  millions,  which  they  are 
thus  enabled  tt)  save  from  waste  and  devote  to  the  best  of 
purposes ! 

The  Post  Office  has  been  frequently  urged  to  reduce  the  com¬ 
mission  upon  the  smaller  orders.  It  is  found,  however,  that 
those  not  exceeding  two  ])ounds,  uj)on  which  threej)ence  is 
charged,  cause  a  loss  to  the  Department,  all  the  profit  being 
realised  on  the  larger  remittances;  and  it  clearly  would  not 
!)e  just  t«>  the  community  in  general  to  carry  on  any  branch 
(*f  the  business  at  a  serious  loss.  Some  concessions,  however, 
have  been  made  recently,  as  the  permission  to  remit  sums  of 
ten  pounds  in  single  ortlers.  The  remittance  of  small  sums  by 
postage  stamps — always  a  common  practice — is  now  specially 
authorised,  and  the  |)ostmasters  are  allowed  to  give  money  in 
exchange  for  them,  making  a  small  charge  for  commission. 

The  ailvantages  of  the  money-order  system  have  within  the 
last  few  years  been  extended  to  most  of  the  colonies,  of  course 
at  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  commission ;  and  thus  the 
facilities  which  have  proved  so  beneficial  to  the  hardworking 
poor  place<l  at  a  tlistance  from  their  relatives  in  this  country, 
are  extended  to  them  when  they  emigrate. 

The  Post  Office  savings’  banks  may  be  looke<l  u|Hm  as,  in 
some  sort,  an  extension  of  the  money-order  system.  ►^)mething 
of  the  kind  was  recommended  by  ^Ir.  Whitbread  so  long  ago  as 
1806  ;  but  the  absence  of  any  adequate  machinery  for  working 
it  prevented  the  adoption  of  the  j)ro|)Osal.  The  lamentable 
i'rauds  by  officers  of  savings’  banks,  whereby  the  de|)ositors 
have  been  so  often  robbed  of  their  hard-earned  accumulatit)ns, 
and  the  growth  of  prudence  and  forethought  checked,  had 
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caused  a  general  desire  that  Government  should  assume  the 
responsibility  of  those  institutions,  which  would  of  course 
involve  their  being  placed  under  the  strict  supervision  of  the 
Crown ;  and  Bills  have  been  brought  into  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  ;  but,  owing  to  opposition  from  managers  of  savings’ 
banks,  and  other  impediments,  these  measures  all  failed  to  pass 
into  law,  and  it  seemed  that  the  attainment  of  the  momentous 
object  of  atfording  to  the  jx)or  the  security  of  Government 
for  their  savings  was  hopeless. 

Again,  the  difficulties  in  establishing  savings’  banks  of  the  old 
class  were  so  great  that  these  institutions  w’ere  not  very  widely 
spread  ;  thus,  in  1861,  there  were  only  638  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  ;  and  in  fourteen  counties  they  were  entirely  wanting.  Even 
in  England,  where  tlie  system  was  most  developed,  twenty-four 
towns,  with  a  population  each  of  10,000  or  upwards,  were  with¬ 
out  a  savings’  bank ;  355  of  the  banks  did  business  but  once 
a  week,  and  that  for  a  few  hours ;  and  only  twenty  were  open 
every  day  and  all  day.  This  deficiency  of  accommodation, 
coupled  Avith  the  doubts  cast  by  tlui  failures  on  the  security  of 
the  banks,  will  account  for  the  fact  that  their  deposits  did  not 
increase  in  a  ratio  corresponding  with  the  grow'th  of  pros¬ 
perity,  wealth,  and  intelligence  in  the  country. 

In  1860,  however,  Mr.  Sykes,  a  gentleman  employed  in  the 
savings’  hank  of  Huddersfield,  conceived  the  idea  of  using  the 
money-order  offices  as  a  means  of  gathering  the  savings  of  tlie 
people  and  transmitting  them  to  a  central  bank.  Owing  to  want 
of  acquaintance  mth  the  working  of  the  Post  Office,  the  plan 
be  suggested  was  not  of  a  practical  character ;  besides  which, 
his  pru(K>sal  to  limit  the  deposits  to  sums  of  one  pound  and 
upwards  would  have  greatly  curtailed  the  benefit  of  the  mea¬ 
sure.  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  whom  Mr.  Sykes  communicated  his 
project,  forwarded  it  to  the  Post  Office,  where  the  great  value 
jof  the  idea  was  at  once  perceived,  and  a  scheme  elaborated 
which,  when  the  requisite  legal  authority  had  been  obtained  by 
a  measure  carried  through  Parliament  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  was 
adopted  in  1861.  Many  offices  were  opened  in  England  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  in  the  following  February 
the  system  was  extended  to  Ireland  and  Scotland.  At 
present,  nearly  all  the  money-order  offices  are  also  savings’ 
banks,  numbering  about  2,100  in  England,  and  900  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland ;  altogether,  more  than  four  times  as 
many  as  those  on  the  old  ])rinciple.  It  will  be  readily  under¬ 
stood  how  great  an  impulse  this  change  must  impart:  to  the 
growth  of  economy  and  forethought  among  the  poorer  clas.%et!S 
the  great  bulk  of  whom  have  now  always  within  easy  reacj^  a 
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])crfectly  safe  place  where  they  can  put  by  sums  so  low  as  one 
shillin" ;  and  when  their  dejwsits  have  accumulated  to  a  pound, 
they  obtain  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Only  seventy  of  the  neAv  banks  have  failed  to  obtain 
depositors.  At  the  end  of  1863,  367,000  accounts  had  been 
opened,  of  which  317,000  remained;  and,  in  March  last,  the 
de})osits  amounted  to  40,000/.  weekly,  while  the  withdrawals 
were  only  one  third  of  that  sum.  Altogether,  4,702,000/.  have 
been  placed  in  the  Post-Office  savings’  banks,  of  which 
3,376,000/.  are  now  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  deiHJsitors.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  sum  has  been  transferred  from  the 
old  institutions  by  deposit  certificates  or  otherwise,  but  the 
major  part  of  the  amount  would  probably  not  have  found  its 
way  to  them.  Friendly  and  benefit  societies,  and  penny  banks, 
are  allowed  to  invest  in  the  Post-Office  establishments.  The 
trustees  and  managers  of  several  of  the  old  banks,  finding 
that  these  were  no  longer  necessary  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  their  poorer  neighbours,  have  preferred  to  relieve  themselves 
of  the  trouble  and  resjKuisibility  of  these  undertakings  by 
winding  them  up  and  transferring  the  deposits  to  the  Post 
Office ;  and  last  Session  an  .\ct  of  Parliament  was  passed  to 
facilitate  this  o])eration. 

In  these  Post-Office  Banks  the  motle  of  proceeding  is  as 
simple  as  it  is  satisfactory.  On  making  the  first  dep<isit, 
under  the  new  arrangements,  an  account-book,  containing 
all  the  necessary  printed  regulations,  is  presentetl  to  the  dej)o- 
sitor,  in  which  is  entered  his  name,  address,  and  occupation. 
The  amount  of  each  payment  is  written  in  by  the  ])ostmaster. 
and  an  impression  of  the  date-stamp  of  the  office  placed 
opposite  the  entry,  thus  making  every  transaction  strictly 
official.  At  the  close  of  each  day’s  business,  the  postmaster 
sends  to  London  a  full  account  of  the  deposits  made.  By 
return  of  post  an  acknowledgment  is  received  by  each  de¬ 
positor  in  the  shape  of  a  separate  letter  from  the  head  office, 
the  Postmaster-General  thus  becoming  res|K)nsible  for  the 
amount.  If  such  a  letter  does  not  arrive  within  ten  days  from 
the  date  of  the  de|K)sit,  an  inquiry  is  instituted,  and  the  error 
rectified.  MTien  a  de]wsitor  wishes  to  withdraw  any  of  his 
money,  he  has  only  to  apply  to  the  nearest  office  for  the 
necessary  ])rinted  form,  and  to  fill  it  up,  stating  his  name  and 
address,  where  his  money  is  deposited,  the  amount  he  wishes 
to  withdraw,  and  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  paid  ;  and  by  re¬ 
turn  of  post  he  will  receive  a  warrant,  in  which  the  j)ostmaster 
named  is  authorise<l  to  pay  the  sum  applied  for.  In  this 
respect,  Post-Office  savings’  banks  offer  peculiar  advantages. 
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A  dciK)sitor,  for  instance,  visiting  London  and  having — as  he 
may  easily  do — run  short  of  ready  money,  can,  wth  a  little 
timely  notice  to  the  authorities,  draw  out,  through  any  of  the 
hundred  new  banks  in  the  metrojwlis,  sufficient  for  his  needs. 
Again,  a  person  leaving  one  town  for  another  may,  without 
any  expense,  and  no  more  trouble  than  a  simple  notice,  have 
his  account  transferred  to  his  future  home,  and  continue  it 
there  under  circumstances  precisely  similar  to  those  to  which 
he  has  been  accustometl.  Thus  the  depositor  is  almost  in 
the  position  of  a  customer  in  a  bank  possessing  branches  all 
over  the  U nited  Kingdom,  which  ])ermit8  him  to  draw  as  he 
pleases  u|K)n  the  central  office  or  any  of  its  branches — advan¬ 
tages  affordetl  by  no  existing  private  or  joint-stock  bank. 
Last  year  this  jMover  was  largely  used,  there  being  no  fewer 
than  20,872  dejn^sits  and  15,842  withdrawals  made  under  these 
circumstances,  e.  g.  at  places  where  the  depositor  is  temporarily 
residing.  Under  the  old  system,  a  man  could  only  effect  a 
transfer  of  his  account  from  Sheffield  to  Leeds  by  withdrawing 
it  from  the  one  bank  under  the  usual  long  notice,  and  taking  it 
to  the  other ;  thus  running  the  risk  of  losing  his  money,  or, 
perhaps,  of  spending  it. 

Twenty  months  ago,  a  man  might  be  the  length  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  county  distant  from  a  bank  for  savings.  Under  the 
jiresent  arrangement,  there  are  few  jiersons  who  have  not  a 
money-onler  office  within  a  dozen  miles,  while  nine-tenths  of 
the  entire  community  will  find  the  necessary  accommodation 
at  their  very  doors.  Again,  the  expenses  of  management — 
amounting  to  a  shilling  in  the  old  banks  for  each  transaction, 
against  something  like  half  that  amount  in  the  new — will  not 
allow  of  the  former  being  opened  but  at  a  few  stated  periods 
during  the  week.  The  Post-Office  savings’  bank,  attached  as  it 
is  to  the  money-order  office,  is  open  to  the  public  full^  eight 
hours  of  every  working  day.  Sums  not  below'  one  shilling,  and 
amounts  not  exceetling  thirty  pounds  in  one  year,  may  be 

C’ed  in  these  banks  ;  depositors  are  not  put  to  any  expense  for 
ks,  postage,  &c.,  and  interest  is  allowed  at  2^  per  cent.,  which 
is  all  that  (Government  can  pay  w  ithout  loss.  This  low’  rate 
of  interest  will  not,  however,  much  check  the  disposition  to 
deposit  in  the  banks,  except  where  more  advantageous  invest¬ 
ments  are  at  hand,  such  as,  at  Rochdale  and  some  other  places, 
are  afforded  by  well-established  and  safe  co-operative  stores. 
AVhatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  fashionable  teaching  of 
}K»litical  economists — that  desire  of  receiving  interest  is  the 
mother  of  saving — the  doctrine  applies  with  little  force  to  the 
poor.  Persons  experienced  in  penny  banks  state  that  deposits 
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are  made  quite  as  freely  in  those  which  allow  no  interest,  as 
where  that  inducement  is  accorded.  Indeed,  it  is  the  principal 
that  the  |XH>r  man  thinks  of  when  he  j)uts  by  his  earnings. 
He  well  knows  that,  while  the  money  remains  in  his  ])ocket,  it 
is  in  great  danger  of  being  s|)ent,  lost,  or  borrowed  ;  and  if  it  is 
put  up  safely  and  returned  to  him  when  want  of  employment  or 
illness  brings  need,  he  feels,  as  one  of  the  Kensington  pottery 
men  said  to  Mrs.  Bailey,  *  as  if  it  was  given  to  him.’ 

The  night  mails — i.  e.  those  leaving  London  in  the  even¬ 
ing  and  arriHng  there  early  in  the  morning,  and  which  were, 
until  1838  the  only,  and  are  still  by  far  the  most  imjmrtant, 
despatches — run,  as  they  have  very  long  done,  daily  through¬ 
out  the  year ;  but  letters  from  London  are  not  sent  by  them 
on  Sundays,  nor  any  Avhich  would  reach  the  metropolis  on  that 
day.  Until  1849,  even  the  through  letters — those  travelling 
through  London,  as  from  Bath  to  Dover — were  nt)t  ])ass|d  on 
until  Monday.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  was  to  seriously 
delay  this  class  of  corres|)ondence,  and  also  to  (Micasion  much 
Sunday  work  in  the  country  offices,  where  various  expedients 
were  adopted  to  send  letters  otherwise  than  through  London. 
In  1849  it  was  determined  that  fortcard  bags  should  be  opened 
•on  Sunday,  and  their  contents  despatched  by  the  down  night 
mails.  The  only  labour  entailed  by  this  measure  was  that  of 
about  twenty-five  officers  who  attended  at  St.  Martin’s-le- 
Grand  fr(»m  eight  to  ten  in  the  morning  to  deal  wdth  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  letters  in  question.  This  work 
w’as  performed  by  volunteers,  and  it  was  the  means  of  relieving 
from  Sunday  duty  5,829  |)ersons  in  the  provinces.  Nevertheless 
a  violent  outcry  was  raised  by  a  class  of  persons  who,  however 
intelligent  many  of  them  are  on  other  subjects,  seem  to  lose 
the  jx)wer  of  reasoning  when  certain  questions  are  mooted. 
The  proposed  change  was  assailed  as  an  attempt  to  introduce 
the  collection  and  despatch  of  letters  in  London  on  Sunday, 
and,  indeed,  to  destroy  all  regard  for  the  Lord’s  Day  and 
for  the  Christian  religion.  An  agitation  was  got  up  among 
the  unco  pude,  and  the  many  well-meaning  persons  w’ho  jout 
faith  in  them,  all  over  the  kingdom ;  and  as  nothing  joarti- 
cularly  interesting  happened  to  be  stirring  in  home  or  foreign 
politics,  this  question,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  became  the 
topic  of  the  day.  Although  the  Post  Office  authorities  were 
never  induce<l  to  restore  the  old  absurd  state  of  things  as  to 
the  through  corresiwndence,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  to  stop  the  [M)stal 
delivery  all  over  the  country  on  Sunday,  which,  owing  to 
many  members  being  engaged  that  night  at  a  court  ball — an 
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attraction  not  likely  to  allure  the  pious  coadjutors  of  the  mover 
— was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority.  Lord  John  Russell, 
then  Prime  Minister,  resolved  to  punish  the  House  of  Commons 
for  its  bigotry  by  granting  its  prayers.  But  the  great  incon¬ 
venience  exj)erience<l  in  all  parts  of  the  country  by  the  non¬ 
arrival  of  the  accustomed  letters  and  newspa])ers  on  Sunday 
morning  pro<luced  great  and  general  dissatisfaction.  Then  it 
appeared  that  the  active  noisy  party  which  had  seemed  so 
formidable,  was  but  a  small  portion  of  the  nation.  The  popular 
voice  having  spoken  out  unmistakeably  against  the  innovation, 
Sunday  delivery  was  restore<l,  and  the  question  has  never  since 
been  mooted.  For  many  years  past,  acting  on  the  principle 
that  no  labour  save  what  is  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the 
public  should  be  done  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  much  Sunday  work 
in  the  country  offices  has  been  disj)en8ed  >rith ;  and  in  ])laces 
where  the  inhabitants  ])refer  that  course,  house  delivery  has 
been  discontinued,  the  letters  being  given  out  at  the  office  to 
those  who  think  proj)er  to  ajiply  for  them. 

In  1848  a  valuable  boon  was  accordetl  to  the  public  in  the 
establishment  of  the  B(K)k-|>ost.  Until  that  time,  save  news¬ 
papers  and  Parliamentary  pnxieedings,  all  packets  were  charged 
the  letter  |K)stage  t)f  twopence  per  ounce ;  but  now  a  single 
volume  might  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at 
the  rate  of  sixpence  per  pound  ;  and,  subsequently,  by  various 
alterations,  all  printed  matter  and  MS.  (not  letters),  also  ma])S 
with  their  rollers,  &c.,  have  passed  at  one  j)enuy  per  quarter 
|x)und;  and  since  last  autumn  patterns  of  merchandise  have 
paid  rates  nearly  similar.  This  is  an  accommodation  which 
neither  the  Railway  Companies  nor  the  carriers  could  give  to  the 
public,  since  their  organisation  does  not  extend  into  the  villages, 
nor  could  they  afford  to  deliver  even  in  the  towns  the  smaller 
parcels,  at  the  rates  chargetl  by  the  Post  Office.  The  book-post 
has  been  gradually  extended  to  all  the  colonies. 

In  1854  a  Commission  which  had  been  charged  to  inquire 
into  the  Post  Office  Establishment  made  their  report,  recom¬ 
mending  mauy  imjxjrtant  changes — in  the  mode  of  appointing 
the  officers,  and  in  their  duties,  status,  and  promotion ;  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  offices ;  and  in  the  accounts.  They  advised 
that  promotion  should  be  by  merit,  instead  of  by  seniority  or 
favour,  and  that  some  officers  whom  the  old  system  had  raisetl 
to  {K)sts  above  their  abilities  should  be  reduced  in  jwsition ; 
though,  respecting  vested  rights,  they  ex])res8ed  an  opinion 
that  those  persons  should  retain  their  old  salaries.  A  system 
of  classes  among  the  clerks  and  other  officers  was  recommended, 

?  with  different  scales  of  remuneration,  the  promotion  from  class 
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to  class  to  be  according  to  merit.  Other  important  changes 
were  projjosed,  as  that  the  appointment  of  persons  from  the 
outside  as  sorters  should  cease,  and  that  letter-carriers  should 
rise  by  service  and  good  conduct  to  that  duty.  They  recom¬ 
mended  also  that  every  officer  should  be  entitled  to  a  yearly 
holiday  and  to  a  superannuation  allowance.  Theretofore  the 
local  j)ostmastershi|)s  had  been  in  the  gift  of  the  Treasury, 
while  the  subordinates  of  those  officers  were  appointed  by  the 
Postmaster-General ;  thus,  as  neither  that  personage  nor  his 
local  deputies  could  be  held  responsible  for  those  under  their 
command,  the  Commissioners  proposed  that  the  Postmaster- 
General  should  select  the  local  jwstmasters  out  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  that  those  j)ersons,  subject  to  certain  restrictions, 
should  appoint  their  assistants.  The  competency  of  all  officers 
was  to  be  tested  by  examination  before  admission  to  the  service, 
and  a  limit  of  age  was  prescribed.  The  Report  suggested  also 
important  reforms  in  the  books  (many  of  which  were  still  kej)t 
as  they  had  been  in  Queen  Anne’s  time),  and  particularly  that 
the  local  jHJstmasters  should  account  weekly,  instead  of  only 
quarterly,  as  theretofore.  The  measure  so  long  ago  suggested 
by  Sir  R.  Hill,  the  union  of  the  Inland  Office  with  the  London 
District  Office,  was  advised.  In  pursuance  of  a  Treasury 
minute  of  July  1854,  the  suggestions  of  this  Re|X)rt  w’ere 
carrieil  into  effect  with  but  slight  modification,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  was  consequently  put  into  a  state  of  great  efficiency. 
The  Commission  had  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  double 
secretariat ;  and  therefore.  Colonel  Maberly  ha>dng  accepted 
an  ajtpointment  in  the  Audit  Office,  Sir  R.  Hill  was  made 
Secretary  to  the  Post  Office,  and  was  thus  placed  in  a  position 
far  more  favourable  f*)r  completing  his  plan. 

Sir  R.  Hill  had  long  felt  that  the  metro|H)lis  is  too  large  to 
be  treated  as  one  ])ost-town,  involving  the  bringing  of  all  cor- 
rcsjKmdcnce,  local  and  general,  to  the  central  office,  there  to  be 
sorted  and  sent  out  for  distribution, — a  course  which  caused 
most  of  the  letters  to  be  seriously  delayed,  as  for  instance  those 
]K)sted  at  Hayswatcr  for  Kensington,  Oxford  Street  for  the 
Regent’s  Park,  &c.  .  Again,  experience  has  shown  that  the 
principle  that  large  concerns  can  be  conducte<l  at  a  less  ]iro|K)r- 
tionate  expense  than  small  ones,  has  its  limits  as  regards  post 
offices.  Such  an  establishment  ceases  to  be  at  its  maximum  of 
economy  when  it  becomes  too  extensive  f(*r  the  head  to  manage 
without  corresponding  in  writing  with  his  subordinates ;  and  it 
has  been  found  desirable  to  divide  even  the  larger  provincial 
towns  into  ])ostal  districts,  though  this  has  been  done  without 
making  any  changes  requiring  the  co-operation  of  the  public. 
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Although  the  division  of  the  metropolis  was  early  ])roposed 
by  Sir  R.  Hill,  no  steps  were  taken  to  carry  it  into  effect  until 
towards  1856,  in  which  year  the  j>lan  was  brought  into  ]>artial 
operation,  and  has  now  for  some  time  been  comj)leted.  A  divi¬ 
sion  was  then  made  of  the  Avhole  of  the  area  wthin  the  twelve- 
mile  circle  into  ten  districts,  each  having  a  head  office  (St.  Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand  being  the  head  of  the  Eastern  Central  District), 
to  which  letters,  &c.  from  the  receiving  houses  and  sub-posts 
are  brought  and  dealt  with  as  at  a  post-town,  those  addressed  to 
])laces  within  the  district  being  at  once  sent  to  their  desti¬ 
nations.  Each  District  office  makes  up  bags  for  the  others 
and  communicates  directly  with  the  provinces.  This  change 
was  not  made  without  great  care  and  anxious  consideration, 
particularly  in  diA'iding  the  town  and  placing  the  offices  so 
as  to  make  the  circulation  as  convenient  as  possible.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  District  offices  has  enabled  the  delivery  of 
correspondence,  both  local  and  general,  to  be  greatly  facilitated. 
Thus  a  letter  from  Portland  Place  to  Soho  Square  had  formerly 
to  travel  to  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  and  back,  a  distance  of  four 
or  five  miles,  while  now  it  would  merely  go  from  the  receiving 
house  to  the  AVestern  District  Office  in  Vere  Street,  and  thence 
to  Soho  Square,  little  more  than  one  mile.  It  will  be  seen,  and 
indeed  every  Londoner  knows  by  experience,  how  much  the 
exchange  of  letter  and  answer  must  be  expedited,  particularly 
now  that  there  are  twelve  deliveries  daily  in  the  three-mile 
circle  instead  of  six,  as  n  as  the  case  some  years  ago,  and  those 
in  the  suburbs  have  been  increased.  Up  to  1856  the  annual 
growth  of  local  letters  in  the  Metropolitan  District  averaged  only 
per  cent.;  since  that  year  it  has  exceeded  7,  and  in  1858 
reached  12  ])cr  cent.,  while  the  letters  now  passing  from  one 
part  of  London  to  another  are  more  than  the  whole  number 
dcliveretl  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1839.  At  each  railway 
terminus  whence  night  mails  are  despatched,  there  is  a  box  in 
which  letters  for  such  mails  bearing  an  extra  sixpence  worth  of 
stamps  may  be  posted  so  late  as  ^\•ithin  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  the  time  fixed  for  the  train  to  start. 

Although  the  application  of  the  penny  rate  of  postage  to 
foreign  and  colonial  correspondence  wns  imjiossible,  still,  at  the 
introduction  of  the  new  system,  a  great  work  was  to  be  done  in 
reforming  this  branch  of  the  postal  service, — a  work,  to<’*,  much 
more  difficult  than  improving  the  inland  department ;  for  hero 
nothing  could  be  effected  but  with  the  concurrence  of  a  foreign 
]X)wer — sometimes  of  two  or  three— or  of  the  government  of  a 
colony.  The  ignorance,  and  occasionally  even  unfairness  and 
jealousy,  which  had  to  be  encountered  in  negotiating  arrange- 
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ments  of  this  kind,  made  the  task  a  most  arduous  one  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Frederic  Hill,  to  whom  this  duty,  as 
well  as  the  supervision  of  the  Packet  Service,  fell.* 

The  foreign  and  colonial  rates,  under  the  old  system,  were 
proportionately  as  exorbitant  as  the  inland  charges.  Thus  a 
letter  from  London  to  Paris  cost  one  shilling  and  eight  pence, 
and  to  Marseilles  two  shillings  and  a  penny.  Soon  after  the 
introduction  of  the  new  system  the  jx)stage  to  France  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  rate  of  eightpence  and  tenpence,  varying  according 
to  distance,  and  in  1854  the  present  uniform  rate  of  four|)ence 
per  quarter-ounce  for  a  letter  passing  between  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  any  part  of  France  and  Algeria  was 
establishetl.  In  1858,  the  |K)stage  of  letters  sent  by  private 
ship  tt>  any  part  of  the  world  was  reducetl  to  a  uniform  rate  of 
sixpence. 

Constant  endeavours  have  been  made  by  the  Department  to 
reduce  the  rates  of  postage  to  foreign  countries  and  to  increase 
and  accelerate  the  despatches  and  improve  the  facilities,  and, 
on  the  whole,  with  great  success,  though  much  still  remains  to 
be  done.  In  making  these  arrangements,  certain  leading  prin¬ 
ciples  have  been  kept  in  view.  The  rule  that  the  postage  should 
be  equitably  shared  between  this  and  the  foreign  State  has  been 
])ertinaciou8ly  adhered  to ;  altlu)ugh  it  has  occasionally  caused  a 
beneficial  arrangement  to  be  j>ostj)onetl,  sometimes  indefinitely. 
As  the  amount  in  dispute  is  often  not  very  large,  an  immediate 
benefit  to  commerce  and  intercourse  might  be  gainetl  by  dis¬ 
regarding  this  rule.  But  if  an  undue  concession  were  made 
to  one  State,  others  would  claim  it  also ;  and  thus,  unless  the 
lion’s  share  were  conceded  to  the  foreigner  as  a  rule,  great 
obstacles  would  be  placed  in  the  way  of  further  treaties.  In 
the  long  run,  the  general  ]K)3tal  Interests  of  the  world  are  best 
served  by  adhering  firmly  to  sound  principles. 

In  negotiating  a  treaty,  mcxlerate  rates  of  j)ostage — nearly 
always  a  reduction — are  urged,  as  also  encouragement  of  pre¬ 
payment  by  placing  the  penalty  of  a  higher  rate  on  unpaid 
letters.  The  book-j)ost,  the  registration  of  letters,  and  other 
accommodations,  are  usually  pro|K)sed  for  adoption.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  uniformity  in  arrangements  is  always  kept  in  view,  so 
that  there  may  be  as  little  eomplexity  as  |K)ssible  to  puzzle  the 


*  Complaints  are  frequently  made  against  the  Post  Office  of  the 
charges  and  arrangements  relating  to  foreign  letters.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  these  matters  are  not  within  the  power 
of  the  Postmaster-General,  who  has  no  authority  in  foreign  countries, 
nor — save  in  Malta  and  Gibraltar — even  in  the  British  possessions. 
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public.  It  is  thought  wise  to  insert  into  each  treaty  a  power 
to  terminate  it  by  short  notice,  so  that  modifications  may  be 
made  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  demand. 

A  year  seldom  passes  without  conventions  being  made  em¬ 
bodying,  more  or  less,  the  foregoing  principles.  France,  Por¬ 
tugal,  Italy,  Sweden,  the  German  Postal  League,  and  several 
minor  States,  have  recently  entered  into  improved  arrangements, 
while  negotiations  have  been  conducted  with  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  The  United  States  stands  out  for  a  large 
share  of  the  |>ostage  on  the  ground  of  the  great  internal  dis¬ 
tances  which  letters  travel  in  that  country ;  but  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  bulk  of  the  correspondence  from  this  side  is 
addressed  to  places  within  three  or  four  hundred  miles  of  New 
York  and  Boston,  where  the  mails  are  landed,  while  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Post  Office  does  not  deliver  letters  at  private  houses 
except  for  an  extra  payment. 

The  high  rates  charged  by  some  countries  for  the  transit  of 
letters  through  them  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  reduction  of 
postage.  One  and  eightpence  per  ounce  was  formerly  paid  for 
the  mere  transit  of  the  Indian  letters  between  Calais  and  Mar¬ 
seilles,  although  they  went  by  the  ordinary  mail  trains  of  the 
country ;  and  the  rate  is  still  tenpence,  or  fivefold  what  is  here 
paid  for  inland  letters  carried  any  distance,  and  including  re¬ 
ceipt  and  delivery.  Consequently,  the  bulk  of  the  mail  goes 
by  Gibraltar ;  and  thus  France  probably  receives  less  than  what 
she  would  get  by  moderate  charges.  Tbe  rates  on  letters  pass¬ 
ing  to  other  countries,  although  reduced  by  the  postal  conven¬ 
tion  of  1856,  are  still  very  high.  Belgium  is  more  moderate 
in  her  demands.  A  postal  congress,  attended  by  represen¬ 
tatives  from  most  civilised  States,  sat  at  Paris  last  year ;  but, 
as  yet,  without  results  of  much  importance.  The  example 
set  by  this  country  in  reducing  charges,  and  otherwise  im¬ 
proving  the  postal  service,  has  been  followed  by  most  civilised 
nations,  in  several  of  which  a  uniform  inland  rate  has  been 
established. 

In  improving  postal  communications  with  the  colonies,  prin¬ 
ciples  have  been  acted  uj)on  similar  to  those  adopted  with  re¬ 
spect  to  foreign  countries ;  for  nearly  all  the  colonies  have  now 
popular  constitutions,  and  manage  their  own  affairs.  Still,  for 
obvious  reasons,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  less  than 
in  dealing  with  nations  entirely  independent ;  and  after  many 
changes  and  much  care,  a  tolerably  uniform  system  has  been 
established.  The  rates  of  postage  to  most  of  the  British  pos¬ 
sessions  were  formerly  exorbitant.  Gradually,  however,  they 
were  all  reduced  to  sixpence  per  half  ounce  ;  though,  in  some 
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instances,  higher  rates  have  been  reiinjwscd.  The  h(M)k-])Ost 
— at  rates  of  course  considerably  higher  than  is  charged  inland 
— and  the  registration  of  letters,  have  been  gradually  extended 
to  nearly  all  the  colonies.  Compulsory  ]>repayinent  of  postage 
has  been  adopted  with  some  colonies,  and  in  all  cases  a  double 
rate  is  charged  on  unpaid  letters.  In  1859  remittance  by 
money-order  was  instituted  with  Canada,  and  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  extended  to  Western  Australia,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  the  Caj)c  of 
Good  Hope,  several  of  the  West  Indies,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta, 
&c.;  and  will  soon,  it  is  believed,  spread  to  all  the  colonies. 
Many  of  the  British  |x>ssessions  have  established  internal  uni¬ 
form  postage,  and  among  them  the  vast  empire  of  India,  where 
the  rate  is  so  low  as  three  farthings  English.  Imj)ortant,  hou- 
ever,  as  are  the  foreign  and  colonial  j)osts  to  commerce  and 
social  intercourse,  the  number  of  letters  sent  by  them  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  the  inland  corres})ondence, 
being  but  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  great  total. 

The  Packet  Service,  from  its  magnitude,  its  great  cost,  and 
the  political  interest  which  it  sometimes  excites,  is  a  subject  of 
much  importance.  Formerly  correspondence  was  sent  to  most 
distant  parts  of  the  world  by  the  ordinary  private  merchant 
vessels,  w’hich  received,  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  one  penny 
j)er  letter,  while,  in  addition  to  these  mcales  of  communication. 
Government  employed  sailing  packets  to  run  across  the  narrow 
seas,  and  to  the  American  provinces.  Subsequently  steam- 
vessels  were  employed  to  carry  the  mails  to  Ireland  and  the 
other  British  islands,  and  to  the  neighbouring  continental  }M)rts. 
But,  as  there  was  much  passenger  and  mercantile  traffic 
on  most  of  these  routes,  the  service  w'as  undertaken  by  con¬ 
tractors  at  a  moderate  cost.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  how¬ 
ever,  the  opening  of  the  passage  to  India  through  Egypt  and 
the  Red  Sea  on  the  one  Hand,  and  the  successful  crossing  of 
the  Atlantic  by  steam-vessels  on  the  other,  rendered  a  change 
of  system  necessary.  For  [mlitical  and  commercial  reasons, 
ra|)id  communication  both  with  India  and  America  was  indis- 
])ensable ;  but  at  that  time  the  passenger  and  g<M)ds  traffic  was 
not  sufficient  to  induce  capitalists  to  run  swift  and  punctual 
steamers  without  a  large  subsidy  from  Government;  and  consc- 
(juently,  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  to  undertake  the  Indian  service  (which  has 
since  been  extended  to  China  and  Australia),  and  with  the 
Cunard  Company  for  the  North  American  mails.  The  duty 
has  been  performed  by  these  companies  with  great  regularity 
and  safety,  though  at  a  high  charge.  The  carnage  of  the  West 
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Indian  malls  was  entrusted  to  the  Royal  IMail  Steam  Packet 
Company. 

The  frequency  of  these  despatches  has  been  from  time  to  time 
increasetl,  and  packets  have  been  put  on  to  other  ports.  In- 
deetl,  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  render  the  service  efficient. 
Rapid  and  frequent  communication  was  studied,  quite  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  a  pecuniary  return  for  the  outlay ;  consequently  the 
expenditure  for  the  Packet  Service  rose  to  nearly  a  million 
sterling,  enormously  exceeding  the  whole  of  the  sea-postage 
of  the  letters  carried.  Thus,  in  1859,  the  packets  to  Spain 
and  Portugal  (recently  discontinued)  (x*easioned  a  nett  loss  of 
17,500/. ;  those  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  26,000/. ;  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  24,900/.;  to  North  America,  79,000/. ;  to 
Australia,  68,000/. ;  and  to  the  East  Indies,  84,000/. ;  while 
the  cost  of  the  packets  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America 
exceeded  the  sea-postage  of  all  the  letters  they  conveyed  by  the 
enormous  sum  of  215,000/.  This  vast  outlay  was  made,  most  of 
it,  behind  the  back  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  for  the  contracts 
were  entered  into  by  the  Treasury,  so  that  the  House  could 
not,  without  inflicting  severe  hardship  on  the  contractors,  refuse 
to  adopt  them  after  the  parties  had  commenced  the  service. 

But  the  evils  of  this  system  rose  to  a  climax  under  the 
Derby  Administration  in  1858.  Long  before  that  time,  the 
traffic  to  North  America  had  grown  so  large,  that  the  subsidy 
ceased  to  be  necessary  to  induce  capitidists  to  run  first-class 
steamers  with  great  frequency  and  regularity  to  the  ports  of 
that  country ;  and  the  vessels  of  the  w'calthy  and  powerful 
Liver])ool  and  Philadelphia  Steam  Navigation  Company  had 
been  for  years  plying  weekly  from  Liverpixd  to  New  York,  in 
rivalry  with  the  Cunard  line,  whieh  they  almost  equalled  in 
s[)eed  and  ])unctuality.  The  Treasury  had  given  a  pledge  to 
tins  Company,  and  to  the  Canadian  Government,  which  itself 
had  subsidised  a  line  of  steamers,  that  no  further  contracts 
should  be  made  without  the  matter  being  put  up  to  public 
competition.  The  tenn  of  the  Cunard  contract  was  then  about 
to  expire,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  and  the  rival 
Company  would  have  agreed  to  carry  the  mails  for  the  sear 
]x)stage ;  and  thus  a  great  saving  would  have  been  effected.. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  Lord  Derby  accepted  office,  than,, 
without  any  notification  to  the  public,  the  Treasury  renewed 
the  Cunard  contract  ft)r  seven  years,  and  made  the  famous 
arrangements  with  an  embryo  Company  to  run  vessels  monthly 
from  Galway  to  New  York,  touching  at  St.  John's,  Newfound¬ 
land.  The  public  are  tired  of  the  discussions  arising  out  of  this 
transaction  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  undertaking  has  been  in 
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every  sense  a  complete  failure.  The  vessels  have  seldom  kept 
Uieir  time,  and  the  contract  has  been  repeatedly  sus|)ended  at 
the  request  of  the  Com])any,  which  was  not  able  to  perform  the 
service,  Government  in  its  extreme  leniency  not  having  taken 
advantage  of  the  numerous  opjwrtunities  for  declaring  the 
agreement  at  an  end  aftl)rded  by  the  repeated  non-fulfilment  of 
stipulations.  So  far  from  being  ex])edited,  letters  sent  by  these 
boats  have  often  reached  their  destination  later  than  if  they 
had  been  dcspatcheil  by  the  next  succeeding  Cunard  vessels. 
In  short,  the  scheme  has  been  unprofitable  to  the  shareholders, 
costly  and  troublesome  to  Government,  and  ‘has  produced  no 
benefit  to  any  human  being.  Each  letter,  the  whole  postage 
of  which  was  a  shilling,  part  of  which  had  to  be  handed  to 
the  U nitetl  States,  cost  our  Government  six  shillings.  Indeed, 
that  a  ct)mnuinication  once  a  month  to  a  country  to  Avhich  there 
were  alreatiy  desj)atches  several  times  a  week,  could  be  of  no 
prat^tical  value  to  corresjamdents,  would  seem  to  be  a  self- 
evident  pro[K>sition.  About  as  reasonable  would  it  be  to  put 
on  an  extra  mail  train  weekly  between  London  and  Scotland. 
Out  of  evil,  however,  came  gtHKl,  for  the  discussions  on  these 
proceedings  of  Lord  Derby’s  Administration  caused  the  removal 
of  the  management  of  the  Packet  Service  from  the  Admiralty 
to  tlie  Post  Otfice ;  since  which  a  course  of  retrenchment  has 
been  entered  ujam  that,  Avithout  any  serious  diminution  of 
public  accommodation,  is  greatly  lessening  the  charge  on  the 
revenue. 

As  the  tenn  of  each  contract  expires,  means  are  taken  to 
admit  into  the  field  as  many  competitors  for  the  service  as  |K)s- 
sible.  Fortius  object  the  forms  of  tenders  are  framed  with  as 
few  restrictions  as  may  be — admitting  of  different  rates  of  speed, 
different  stoppages,  &c. — so  that  the  utility  of  the  vessels  for 
mercantile  ])ur|M»8es  may  not  be  impaired  more  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  Tenders  are  invited  in  any  form  convenient 
to  the  contractors ;  and  acconlingly  it  is  often  discovered  that, 
by  some  comparatively  unimjH)rtant  modification  in  the  stipu¬ 
lations,  considerable  saving  can  be  effected.  Thus,  when  the 
contract  for  the  service  to  the  Caj>e  of  Good  Ho|)e  was  re¬ 
newed  a  short  time  ago,  it  was  found  that  by  omitting  the 
<‘.alling  at  Ascension  »)n  the  outward  voyage — a  matter  of  very 
little  im|M)rtance — a  sum  of  8,000/.  ])er  year,  or  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  subsidy,  Avas  saved.  It  is  usual  now  to 
insert  a  clause  making  the  agreement  terminable  on  a  six 
months’  notice. 

By  the  original  contract  Avitli  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  the  service  to  Egypt  and  Aden,  and  thence  on  to 
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Bombay  and  Calcutta,  was  in  alternate  weeks;  but,  in  1857, 
before  the  management  of  the  Packet  Service  was  transferred 
from  the  Admiralty,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  that  Com¬ 
pany  to  utilise  some  duplicate  vessels  which  the  great  increase 
of  their  traffic  had  caused  them  to  run  between  Malta  and 
Alexandria,  and  between  Suez  and  Aden ;  so  that  by  merely 
putting  on  an  additional  steamer  between  Marseilles  and  Malta, 
a  weekly  service  was  established  as  far  as  Aden,  whence  vessels 
were  arranged  to  run  to  Calcutta  and  to  Bombay  on  the  alter¬ 
nate  weeks.  And  as  Calcutta  correspondence  is  sent  by  the 
boats  to  Bombay  and  thence  overland,  the  former  city  and  its 
side  of  India  has  the  atlvantage  of  weekly  communication  with 
Europe.  The  cost  of  the  improvement  has  been  very  small. 
A  French  line  of  steamers,  running  alternately  with  the  English 
vessels,  has  recently  been  established  to  India  and  China  via 
Egypt ;  by  these  vessels  British  mails  are  now  despatched. 

The  charge  on  the  revenue  of  this  country  has  also  been 
diminished  by  causing  the  colonies  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
cost.  It  is  no  more  just  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother 
counti'y  should  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  colonists  than 
that  im|K)8ts  should  be  laid  uix>n  the  latter  by  England.  As 
the  steam  communication  is  of  equal  benefit  to  both  parties, 
it  is  reasonable  that  the  expense  should  be  divided  between 
them. 

The  burden  of  the  Packet  Service  has  been  lightened  also 
by  raising  the  rates  charged  upon  letters  carried  very  long  dis¬ 
tances.  This  course,  indeed,  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  opjmsed 
to  one  of  the  main  ])rinciples  on  which  the  reformation  of  our 
postal  system  has  been  conducted — the  reduction  of  jmstage. 
It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  relieve  a  class  of  persons  from 
the  cost  of  conveying  their  letters  by  means  of  taxing  others, 
and  this  is  the  result  of  carrying  on  an  unremunerative  packet 
service  where  the  loss  might  be  av<*ided  or  lessened  by  higher 
rates.  But  it  may  be  said  that  low  rates  of  jwstage  cause  in¬ 
crease  of  correspondence  and  vice  versa, — a  proposition  the 
soundness  of  which  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  enormous  in¬ 
crease  of  letters  in  England  cause<l  by  the  establishment  of 
the  penny  rate.  But,  like  all  other  principles,  this  has  its 
limits  ;  and  experience  proves  that,  where  the  interval  between 
the  despatch  of  a  letter  and  the  receipt  of  the  answer  is 
long,  low  rates  do  not  tend  much  to  increase  correspondence. 
Thus,  when  the  charge  to  Australia  was  reduced  from  one 
shilling  to  sixpence,  but  few  more  letters  were  posted  than 
before ;  but  when  the  improvwl  packet  service  was  introduced, 
greatly  diminishing  the  time  of  a  letter’s  transit,  an  important 
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accession  to  the  corres|M)n(lence  was  obtained.  Whence  it  aj)- 
pears  that  the  wants  of  corres|x)ndcnt8  are  sometimes  better  met 
by  increasing  the  speed  and  frequency  of  the  mails  than  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  charges.  Acting  ujM>n  this  ])rinciple,  the  packet 
]>08tageto  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  West  coast  of  Africa 
and  the  West  Indies,  has  been  within  the  last  two  years  raised 
from  sixpence  to  one  shilling,  with  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
letters  but  very  slightly,  and  consequently  nearly  doubling  the 
])roductiveness  of  the  serGce.  Concurrently  with  this  change, 
the  shij)-letter-postage  was  reduced  to  fourpence ;  so  that  the 
poorer  classes,  to  whom  great  swiftness  and  punctuality  in  the 
transit  of  letters  is  of  less  importance  than  a  low  rate  of  charge, 
are  accommodated.  This  change  seems  to  have  given  rise  to 
no  dissatisfaction,  w'hile  the  benefit  to  the  revenue  is  signal. 
In  1862  the  service  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  cost  37,000/., 
and  the  produce  was  11,000/.  only,  leaving  a  loss  of  26,000/., 
20,000/.  of  which  was  borne  by  this  country.  By  alterations 
made  in  the  requirements  of  the  contract  the  expenditure  has 
been  reduced  to  less  than  20,(K)0/.,  and  the  increase  in  the  rate 
of  postage  has  raisetl  the  receipts  to  nearly  that  sum,  Sk>  that 
the  service  is  now  almost  self-supj)orting.  The  ])ackets  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  Monte  Video,  and  Buenos  Ayres  also  prixluce  nearly 
as  much  as  they  cost.  Similar  changes  in  the  West  Indian 
packets  and  postage  have  reduced  the  loss  from  194,000/.  in 
1H62,  to  115,000/.  in  1863,  whereof  37,500/.  will  be  Ixjrne  by 
the  colonies,  Avhich  pay  less  than  half  of  the  amount  because  the 
packets  perform  duties  in  Avhich  the  AVest  Indian  Colonies  are 
not  interested.  As  we  have  seen  at  the  Cape,  the  enhancement 
of  the  jxistage  has  but  little  reduced  the  West  Indian  packet 
letters,  while  a  similar  advantage  has  been  given  to  corre- 
six)ndence  by  private  ships.  The  jxistage  to  Australia  has  in 
like  manner  just  been  raised  from  sixpence  to  one  shilling. 

NeAv  Zealand  is  establishing  a  packet  service  to  Panama, 
whence  the  mails  will  be  conveyed  across  the  Isthmus  to  the 
West  Indian  steamers.  On  board  most  packets  the  letters  are 
sorted,  ready  for  despatch  when  landed,  by  an  officer  of  the 
Post  Office,  to  Avhom  they  are  now  entrusted,  instead  of  to  an 
Admiralty  agent  as  formerly.  Last  year  the  mail  packets  ran 
altogether  3,254,273  miles,  costing  on  an  average  six  shillings 
and  fivepence  per  mile.  The  greatest  distance  run  was  from 
Southampton  to  New  Zealand,  15,000,  and  the  smallest,  from 
Dover  to  Calais,  twenty-one  miles. 

Recollecting  that  the  rapid  growth  of  the  colonies  in  popu¬ 
lation,  commerce,  and  Avealth  must  occasion  great  increase  of 
correspondence,  Avhile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  growing  use  of 
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steam  conveyance  for  passengers  and  merchandise  must  enable 
the  mails  to  be  carried  more  and  more  cheaply,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  present  heavy  loss  on  the  Packet  Service  will 
decrease  and  ultimately  disappear ;  and  the  day  is,  perhaps,  not 
very  far  distant,  when  letters  to  nearly  all  the  colonies  will  be 
carried  at  the  penny  rate  as  ship  letters,  in  which  case  the  cor¬ 
responding  public  may  be  indulged,  without  injustice  to  any 
one,  in  a  very  low  rate  of  colonial  jMJstage. 

The  introduction  of  railways  has  caused  a  change  in  mail 
conveyance  by  land,  greater  even  than  that  produced  by  Mr. 
Palmer’s  coaches.  The  old  system,  which,  thirty  years  ago, 
had  reached  the  greatest  j)erfection  that  its  nature  would  admit 
of — the  mails  being  conveyed  at  the  unprecetlented  speed  of  ten 
miles  an  hour  including  stoppages,  and  at  a  very  small  cost — 
was  revolutionised,  and  a  degree  of  s]>eed  attained  which,  if  any 
one  had  suggested  fifty  years  ago,  he  would  have  been  con- 
sideretl  as  great  a  lunatic  as  was  the  poor  Frenchman  of  Louis 
XIV.’s  time  who  had  visions  of  the  steam-engine.  The  old 
mail  coach,  with  its  four  mettlesome  steeds,  its  dashing  coach¬ 
man  and  red-coated  guard  blowing  cheerily  on  his  horn  as  he 
passed  through  the  peaceful  villages,  belongs  to  the  past,  and 
is  not  known  even  by  recollection  to  our  younger  readers.  It 
was  a  pleasant  thing,  and  did  its  work  nobly ;  and,  though  su- 
persetled  by  what  is  far  better,  one  cannot  help  looking  back 
upon  it  with  a  kindly  regret. 

A  map  of  the  mail  routes  in  the  coaching  days  must  have 
looketl  somewhat  like  a  large  spider’s  web,  London  rej)resent- 
ing  the  middle  where  the  spinner  ‘  hushed  in  grim  repose  ex- 
‘  pects  his  evening  prey.’  From  this  centre  twenty-seven  radial 
lines  diverged,  reaching  to  the  extremities  of  the  island  and 
connected  together  by  numerous  cross-lines,  both  representing 
mail-coach  routes  with  some  horse  and  foot  |)osts.  Thus  no 
j)art  of  the  country  was  very  far  from  a  mail  road ;  and  by 
passing  along  the  radii  and  cross-routes,  each  letter  found  its 
way  from  any  8jX)t  in  the  land  to  any  other. 

A  mail  map  now-a-days — that  is  a  map  of  the  night  mails — 
would  resemble  several  trees  rooted  in  the  metropolis  with 
branches,  boughs,  and  twigs  extending  horizontally  over  the 
country,  a  few  trunks  being  laid  across  from  tree  to  tree.  The 
trunks,  cross-trunks,  and  some  of  the  branches  represent  lines 
of  railway  along  which  mail  trains  travel,  while  the  remaining 
branches,  the  boughs  and  the  twigs,  denote  the  routes  of  mail 
carts,  coaches,  omnibuses,  and  horse  and  foot  posts. 

Of  these  trees  or  trunk-lines  the  London  and  North¬ 
western  Railway  is  by  far  the  most  important,  comprising  as  it 
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tl(»e.s  all  the  northern,  midland,  and  west-midland  counties, 
North  Wales,  Scotlantl,  and,  it  may  he  said,  Ireland,  thouj^h 
that  country  has  an  internal  system,  similar  to  that  of  Britain, 
centering  at  Dublin.  A  letter  travelling  from  one  twig  to 
another  has  often  to  pass  along  the  bough  and  branch  to  the 
trunk,  and  thence  along  another  branch  and  bough  to  the  twig 
of  its  destination.  And  thus  the  corres]K)ndence  between  two 
places  lying  ndthin  a  few  miles  of  each  other  may  have  to 
travel  over  hundreds  of  miles.  But  so  long  as  the  letters  go 
through  in  tlie  night — i.  e.  being  |M)sted  reasonably  late  in  the 
evening  and  delivered  by  times  in  the  morning — this  is  no  evil ; 
and  the  enormous  sjjeed  of  the  mail  trains  effects  the  object  as 
Tes|>ects  all  places  situated  on  the  same  tree  save  the  remoter 
])arts  of  Scotland  and  perhaps  of  Wales.  Otving  to  the 
great  cross-trunk  calleil  the  North  Mail — first  established  by 
the  eminent  ])ostal  reformer  Allen,  the  original  of  Field¬ 
ing’s  ‘  Mr.  Allworthy,’  which  passes  from  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire,  through  Bristol,  (iloucester,  Worcester,  joining  ■ 
the  Northwestern  mail  at  Stafford  and  Birmingham — the  West 
may  be  said  to  be  included  in  the  Northwestern  as  well  as  in 
the  Great  Western  tree.  The  corresjKmdence  between  the 
other  trees  ])asses  through  London. 

Disapprobation  has  sometimes  been  expressetl  at  the  night 
mails  being  carried  by  mail  carts  and  coaches  in  districts 
supplied  w'ith  railway  accomnnKlation.  That  mode  of  con¬ 
veyance  being  so  much  cheaper  for  gtanls  and  passengers, 
it  is  naturally  sup{H)sed  that  it  must  be  so  also  for  mails ;  and 
this  is  frequently  the  case  where  the  ordinary  trains  can  be 
used,  as  is  done  with  the  day  mails.  But  the  great  speed 
of  railway  travelling  has  very  much  obviatetl  the  necessity  of 
night  journeys ;  for,  by  trains  leaving  London  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  the  day’s  business  is  done,  a  traveller  may  reach 
places  distant  two  hundred  miles  or  more,  and  get  to  bed  at  a 
reasonable  hour.  The  consetiuence  is  that,  except  on  the  great 
trunk-lines,  trains  are  not  run  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night 
save  under  the  requirements  of  the  Post  Office.  Where,  there¬ 
fore,  such  trains  are  employetl,  the  whole  cost  of  running  them 
and  keeping  the  lines  open,  by  means  of  pointsmen,  signalmen, 
gate-kee|)ers,  station-masters,  &c. — together  with  the  profit, 
usually  very  liberal,  to  which  the  referee  considers  the  Com¬ 
pany  entitled — has  to  be  jtaid  by  the  Post  Office,  and  thus 
a  night  mail-train  sometimes  costs  three  or  four  shillings  per 
mile.  Wherever  speed  is  requisite  to  prevent  any  important 
part  of  the  correspondence  from  arriving  at  its  destination  late 
in  the  morning,  the  railway  is  used,  but  when  there  is  no 
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such  requirement  a  mail  cart  does  the  work  equally  well  at 
a  very  much  smaller  cost,  and  is,  consequently,  preferred. 
In  the  daytime,  however,  every  minute  that  can  be  savetl  in 
the  transit  is  of  im|M)rtance,  and  therefore  trains  are  then 
always  employetl ;  and  being  useful  for  passenger  traffic,  they 
are  usually  obtained  at  nuxlerate  rates.  One  trunk-llue 
from  the  metroj)olis,  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  carries  no 
night  mails,  an  apparent  anomaly  Avhich  has  caused  much 
6uq)rise.  It,  however,  Avas  provwl  Iry  Sir  R.  Hill,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Committee  of  1854,  that  night  mails  along 
that  railway  Avould  not  conduce  to  the  public  benefit.  Recol¬ 
lecting  that  letters  from  any  place  to  any  other  ]>lace  situated 
on  the  same  tree,  will  ])ass  through  in  the  night,  while,  if  going 
from  one  tree  to  another,  the  letter  will  in  most  cases  require 
to  be  forAvarded  by  a  suhseciuent  mail,  it  is  obA’ious  that  the 
country  ought  to  be  divid^  into  as  few  trees  as  jK)88ible ; 
besides  Avhich  it  Avas  shoAvn  that,  from  the  eastern  position  of 
the  Great  Northern,  the  mails  from  the  West  could  not  have 
been  brought  to  it  in  time  to  catch  the  train  for  the  North. 

It  was  formerly  sup|)osed  that  the  introduction  of  railways 
would  cheapen  the  conveyance  of  mails,  but  the  actual  result 
has  been  a  very  great  enhancement  of  the  cost.  In  1836, 
when  only  a  few  miles  of  railAvay  were  employed,  the  whole 
exjKjnse  of  the  mails  Avas  only  140,0(K)/.,  Avhile  last  year  511 ,000/. 
was  paid  to  railAvay  companies  alone,  and  the  whole  cost  wsis 
676,000/.  The  mileage  run,  hoAvever,  chiefly  oAving  to  the 
great  additions  made  to  the  day-mail  service,  has  increased 
from  54,000  miles  daily  in  1839,  to  160,000  in  1863.  The 
fact  is  that  the  requirements  of  the  mail  service  exactly 
suited  the  coaching  system.  At  that  time  travelling  all  night 
was  eommon — indeed,  it  Avas  im[H)ssible  to  make  a  continuous 
journey  of  much  more  than  a  hundred  miles  Avithout  ‘  borrow- 
‘  ing  some  hours  from  the  night ;  ’  and  the  great  reputa¬ 
tion  for  speetl  and  punctuality  |K)ssessetl  by  mail  coaches 
enabled  the  contractors  to  obtmn  high  fares;  in  addition  to 
which  the  vehicles  were  free  from  toll.  These  considerations 
enabled  the  Post  (Office  (which,  hoAvever,  supplied  the  coach) 
to  induce  contractors  to  undertake  the  duty  at  about  2\d. 
per  mile  on  the  average,  though  there  were  instances  of  mails 
being  carried  for  nothing,  and  even  the  privilege  of  conveying 
them  being  ])aid  for.  OAving  to  the  absence  of  passenger  traffic, 
mail  carts  are  noAv  generally  resorted  to  for  the  carrying  of 
bags  in  the  nighttime,  Avhere  railways  are  not  used,  at  an 
expense  much  higher  than  was  formerly  paid  for  the  coaches ; 
in  the  daytime,  coaches  and  omnibuses  are  still  employed  at  a 
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small  cost.  The  payments  to  railways  average  sixpence  per 
mile,  including  all  services  both  by  day  and  night. 

It  has  been  trefpiently  said  that  the  penny-|>o8t  system  could 
never  have  been  carried  into  eftect  but  for  the  introduction  of 
railways.  This  is  an  entire  mistake.  The  scheme  was  pro¬ 
jected  in  the  mail-coach  times,  its  j)racticability  under  the 
then  existing  circumstances  being  proved.  As  we  have  before 
shown,  the  chargeable  letters — the  only  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  bags  increased  by  ]>enny  ]X)stage — formetl  a  very  small 
])art  of  the  bulk  of  the  mails,  which  would  have  admitted  of  a 
great  increase  without  overloading  the  coaches.  Those  who 
see  the  vans  arriving  at  Euston  Square  loaded  with  bags  for 
the  mail-train,  wonder  how'  these  could  ever  be  conveyed  on  a 
coach,  not  knowing  that  the  mails  now  travelling  by  the 
Ito*thwestern  RailMay  were  formerly  divided  among  thirteen 
coaches,  which  left  Ivondon  by  various  routes. 

But  though  the  penny-j)ost  system  was  feasible  without  the 
aid  of  railways,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  that  mode  of  con¬ 
veyance  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  service  from  the 
increased  rapidity  and  facility  of  communication.  A  letter 
po.sted  in  London  in  the  evening  is  delivered  early  the  next 
morning  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Plymouth,  Truro,  or  Dublin, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  day  even  at  Aberdeen  or  Belfast ; 
and  an  answer  may  be  received  the  foilovdng  morning ;  while 
from  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and  even  Manchester  or  Liver]KM>l, 
an  answer  may  come  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  following  the 
day  when  the  letter  was  posted. 

The  Travelling  Post  Offices  form  an  interesting  feature  in 
the  railway  mail  conveyance.  These  are  vans  fittetl  uj)  as 
sorting-offices,  in  which  bags  are  received  and  opened  and  their 
contents  dealt  with,  and  other  bags  made  up  for  the  various 
post  towns.  By  this  means  the  delays  formerly  necessary  at 
forward  offices — where  the  mail  coaches  stayed  an  hour  for 
the  bye  bags  (those  not  coming  from  or  going  to  London)  to 
be  opened  and  dealt  with — are  avoided,  and  the  necessity  of 
making  up  a  multiplicity  of  bags  obviated.  These  offices  are 
now  commodious  vehicles,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and 
fitted  with  counters  and  pigeonholes  and  every  contrivance  that 
can  facilitate  the  business  transacted.  All  prominent  objects, 
including  the  lamps,  are  carefully  padded  ;  a  precaution  which 
has  been  instrumental  in  preventing  the  inmates  from  being 
hurt  by  accidents.  Sometimes  as  many  as  eight  sorters  and  a 
guard  are  employed  in  a  travelling  post  office  and  its  tender, 
with  which,  although  a  distinct  vehicle,  a  commodious  passage 
of  communication  is  contrived.  Many  of  the  bags  are  set 
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down  and  taken  up  without  stopping  the  train  by  an  ingenious 
contrivance  called  the  hag-net  a])])aratus,  which  is  minutely 
described  by  Mr.  Lewins.  An  additional  travelling  office  has 
been  recently  added  to  the  night-mall  trains,  in  Avhlch  letters 
from  London  are  sorted  to  the  ])ost  towns,  and  those  to  the 
metropolis  are  se]>arated  into  the  districts  to  which  they  belong. 

The  mails  to  Ireland,  w'hlch  used  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
great  Scotch  train  to  Crewe,  and  thence  by  the  same  branch- 
train  as  the  English  and  AVelsh  letters  to  Holyhead,  have  been 
despatched,  since  186(),twice  daily  by  an  entirely  distinct  service, 
which  has  been  established  to  enable  the  letters  starting  from 
London  in  the  morning  and  evening  to  reach  Dublin  in  time  to 
go  on  by  the  night  and  day  mails  to  the  Irish  provinces.  For 
this  purpose  a  very  high  speed,  both  by  train  and  by  boat,  is 
required,  as  but  eleven  hours  and  a  half  can  be  affi)rded  for  the 
transit.  The  distance  being  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  of 
which  sixty-three  are  by  water,  and  the  bags  having  to  be 
embarked  and  landed,  it  will  be  understotxl  that  the  performance 
of  the  journey  in  so  short  a  time  is  no  small  feat.  The  vessels 
emjdoyed  are  more  than  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  jwovided 
wth  such  power  that  they  can  make  the  voyage,  unless  the 
weather  be  very  bad,  in  three  hours  and  a  half,  and  rarely  ex¬ 
ceed  the  specified  time  of  four  hours.  The  trains  lea^  e 
London  before,  and  arrive  there  after,  those  conveying  the 
English  and  Scotch  mails.  Still  the  letters  cai’ried  by  them 
are  ])osted  in  the  metro|K)lis  as  late,  and  delivered  there  as 
early,  as  the  others.  For  this  object  the  sorting  is  performed 
in  the  train  and  steamboat.  This  special  Irish  serrtce  costs 
100,000/.  a  year ;  but  besides  its  benefit  to  the  Post  Office,  it 
affords  great  accommodation  to  private  travellers,  and  fulfils 
the  stipulations  of  the  Act  of  Union  w'hich  provide  for  the 
facilitation  of  the  intercourse  between  London  and  Dublin. 

The  interior  of  a  large  post  office,  particularly  that  of  St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand,  affords  an  interesting  scene,  which,  however, 
has  been  more  than  once  described  by  masters  of  that  species  of 
composition.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  on  visiting  the  establishment, 
one  is  struck  wdth  the  absence  of  all  bustle.  Most  of  the 
letters  do  not  arrive  until  nearly  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and 
the  vans  start  for  the  trains  by  eight ;  consequently  the  main 
work  of  the  day  has  to  be  performed  in  the  interval  between 
those  hours ;  yet  all  is  done  wdth  coolness  and  precision.  Mr. 
Lewins  relates  the  nightly  operations  of  the  Circulation  Branch 
of  the  General  Post  Office  in  London  with  great  spirit  and 
fidelity  in  his  very  entertaining  and  instructive  volume,  tt> 
which  we  again  willingly  refer  our  readers.  Nothing  gives  a 
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more  comj)lete  coiicejttioii  of  the  marvels  accomplished  by  divi¬ 
sion  of  labour  and  well-t»rganised  administration :  but  it  woidd 
lead  us  t(K»  far  from  •)ur  immediate  object  to  cite  these  amusing 
details. 

The  registration  of  letters  occupies  a  large  room  and  employs 
fifty  clerks  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Cirand  alone.  Fonnerly,  packets 
apj>arently^  containing  coin  and  valuables  were  registered  in 
the  office  without  charge,  and  indeed  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  j)ublic.  On  the  establishment  of  penny  jiostage,  however, 
the  number  of  this  class  of  packets  increased  so  much  that  that 
course  of  dealing  with  them  became  imj)racticable,  and  thus  a 
grievous  temptation  was  ])lace<l  in  the  way  of  the  employes — a 
respectable  and  well-selected  class  of  men,  but  unavoidably 
containing  some  Avho  are  not  pi'oof  against  such  allurements. 

To  mitigate  this  evil  the  system  of  registration  of  letters 
U])on  payment  was  introducetl ;  l)ut  the  fee  originally  charged — 
one  shilling — was  far  tt)o  high,  and  the  public  availe<l  itself  but 
little  of  this  security.  On  Sir  R.  Hill’s  return  to  the  office 
the  fee  was  reduced  t*)  sixpence,  which  very  greatly  increased 
the  number  of  registered  letters ;  though  still,  contrary  to 
directions  inscribed  under  every  letter-box,  numbers  of  valuables 
were  sent  in  unregisteretl  packets.  Very  flagrant  instances  of 
this  cruel  thoughtlessness  (xrcurred;  in  one  case  a  bankers’ 
])arcel  of  notes  was  ]H)sted  not  only  unregistered,  but  actually 
o|»en  at  the  end  as  a  book-])acket,  and  yet  the  senders  com- 
]>lained  grievously  when  their  ])roperty  was  lost.  As  might  be 
ex]»ected,  thefts  frequently  occurred,  followed  of  course  by 
}>rosecution  and  punishment ;  and  yet  the  ])rimary  authors  of 
the  mischief  seemed  to  think  it  hartl  that  the  Department  did 
not  compensate  them  for  their  losses! 

At  last,  in  1861,  it  was  determinetl  to  reduce  the  fee  to  four- 
j>ence,  and  to  register  all  letters  apparently  containing  coin, 
making  a  double  charge  where  the  packet  had  been  posted 
unregistered.  This  alteration  immeiliately  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  «)f  registered  letters  37  jxjr  cent.,  while  the  a])plicatlon8 
lV)r  missing  coin  diminished  by  one  half ;  and  whereas  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1861  four  letter-carriers  were  conHcted  of  theft, 
in  the  corresjM)nding  perifnl  of  1862  not  one  was  charged. 

The  registered!  letters  are  placed  in  se])arate  bags,  distin¬ 
guished!  by  a  green  colour,  andl  a  receipt  is  given  by  each  person 
through  whose  handls  a  ])acket  passes  until  the  letter-carrier, 
on  delivery,  takes  one  from  the  receiver.  The  labour  of  re¬ 
gistering  has  been  diminishedl  by  an  ingenious  a])plicatidm  of 
the  didmtrivance  d;alledl  the  ‘  manifold  writer.’  Although  the 
Pd>st  Office,  for  obvious  reasons,  d;annot  absolutely  guarantee 
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the  safety  of  the  contents  of  registered  letters,  yet  they  are 
practically  very  secure ;  for  out  of  900,000  letters  registered 
in  the  second  half  of  1862,  only  twelve  were  lost  (five  of  them 
abroad),  containing  together  about  as  many  jKuinds,  while 
some  two  hundred  ^nmnds  had  been  abstracted  from  registered 
letters  Avbich  were  delivered. 

A  notion  has  had  some  currency  that  the  ])enny-|M)8t  system 
is  looked  on  as  a  finality,  and  that,  on  its  com])letion,  progress 
ceased.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded.  Passing  over  the 
minor  extensions  and  ameliorations  constantly  proceeding,  and 
which,  although  too  small  individually  to  attract  public  atten- 
ti<»n,  accumulate  in  a  few  years  to  an  im])ortant  amount  of  im¬ 
provement — as  the  increasing  of  the  number  of  places  for  posting 
letters  in  twenty  years  from  4,518  to  14,776, — large  measures 
have  been  repeatedly  carried  into  effect,  as  the  several  acce¬ 
lerations  of  the  mails,  the  book-post,  the  division  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  into  districts,  the  reduction  of  the  registration  fees  and 
the  institution  of  compulsory  registration,  the  post-office  savings’ 
banks,  and  the  pattern  j)ost. 

Indeed,  on  the  first  of  every  month  a  rej)ort  is  laid  before 
the  Postmaster-General  showing  the  principal  improvements  in 
hand,  and  the  stage  at  which  each  has  arrived.  Suggestions 
are  constantly  flowing  in  upon  the  Department  from  all  quarters, 
the  great  majority  of  which  are  crude  and  ill-considered ;  but 
occasionally  a  valuable  idea  comes  from  wthout,  as  Mr.  Sykes’s 
])ro])osal  of  Post-office  Savings’  Banks.  Rewards  have  been 
paid  to  persons  Avho  have  suggested  useful  ameliorations.  Since 
1855  an  annual  report  from  the  Postmaster-General  has  been 
laid  before  Parliament,  in  which  the  year’s  progress  is  described. 

Complaints  are  frequently  ma^le  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Post  Office — some  of  them,  doubtless,  well  founded,  since  it  is 
im|M)8sible  to  avoid  occasional  accidents  and  mistakes  in  con¬ 
ducting  so  vast  and  multifarious  a  business.  Still,  it  is  the 
disposition  of  many  persons  to  treat  the  Department  as  Swift 
advises  servants  to  treat  the  cat,  the  dog,  or  the  servant  who 
was  last  turned  away — viz.,  to  lay  upon  it  everything  that 
goes  wrong.  For  in  most  instances  where  an  investigation  has 
been  made  into  the  loss  of  a  letter,  it  has  turned  out  that  either 
the  document  was  never  ])osted,  or  that  it  was  duly  delivered  ; 
its  disappearance  having  been  caused  by  accident,  carelessness, 
or  dishonesty,  in  which  the  Post  Office  had  no  part.  In  several 
instances,  a  money-packet  has  been  destroyed  by  a  person 
entrusted  to  jK)st  it  after  abstracting  its  contents.  Messengers 
sometimes  make  away  with  letters  for  the  sake  of  the  money 
gjven  them  to  pay  for  the  stamps.  I*rivate  letter-boxes  are 
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occasionally  defective;  in  one  of  these  several  letters  were 
found,  some  of  which  had  been  there  many  years.  On  making 
a  complaint,  it  is  wise  first  to  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  letter  was  posted  and  that  it  was  not  delivered ;  or,  when 
it  has  been  delayed,  then  the  cover  should  be  enclosed,  as  the 
jMJst^marks  will  tell  their  own  tale. 

Reports  have  been  frequently  spread  by  designing  persons 
to  the  effect  that  the  letter-carriers  and  other  inferior  officers 
are  underpaid  and  overworked.  That  occasional  cases  of 
hardship  may  have  occurred  is  not  impossible;  but  that  the 
service  is  a  go<Ml  one  is  convincingly  proved  by  the  author 
of  ‘  Her  Majesty’s  Mails  ’  (himself  a  member  of  it),  who  goes 
much  into  jjarticulars.  The  broad  facts  that,  notwithstanding 
the  stringent  tests  to  which  candidates  are  subjected  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  there  are  always  j)lenty  of  well- 
qualified  persons  anxious  to  enter  the  Department,  which 
few  quit  of  their  own  accord,  and  that  dismissal  is  regarded  as 
a  severe  penalty,  prove  conclusively  that  the  service  is  fairly 
remunerated,  while  the  hours  of  work  are  decidedly  less  than 
those  of  handicraftsmen  and  labourers.  Some  of  the  rural 
letter-carriers  receive,  it  is  true,  small  wages ;  but  in  those 
cases  only  a  part,  frecjuently  a  small  part,  of  the  man’s  time 
is  employed  in  his  official  duty,  he  having  some  other  occupa¬ 
tion  by  which  he  gains  a  livelihood. 

The  results  of  Penny  Postage  have  entirely  fulfilled,  and 
indeed  exceeded,  the  expectations  of  its  author.  He  predictetl 
that  his  system  would  ultimately  produce  a  five-fold  increase 
of  letters ;  last  year  642,000,(K)0  passed  through  the  Post 
Office,  or  nearly  eight  and  a  half  fold  the  number  in  1839.  The 
gross  revenue  has  increased  from  2,.346,000/.  to  3,863,000/., 
and  will  this  year  probably  reach  4,000,000/.  And  the  nett 
revenue,  which  Sir  R.  Hill  foretold  w'ould  ultimately  recover 
to  within  300,000/.  of  its  former  amount,  has  increased  (stating 
it  as  was  always  done  under  the  old  system,  i.  e.  neither  deduct¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  the  ])acket  service,  nor  adding  the  produce  of 
the  newspaper  stamp)  from  1,660,000/.  t»>  1,814,000/.  While 
the  amount  remitted  by  money-orders  was  last  year  16,493,793/., 
against  313,000/.  in  1839,  an  increase  of  fifty  f  wo  fold.  Includ¬ 
ing  the  reduction  of  ])ostage,  and  the  liberty  to  insert  enclosures, 
&c.  without  being  charged  double,  it  has  been  calculated  that, 
on  an  average,  a  man  now  receives  as  much  {)ostal  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  a  {)enny  as  he  formerly  had  for  ninepence ;  and,  as  the 
gross  revenue  of  the  Department  has  increased  by  nearly  sixty- 
five  per  cent.,  it  follows  that  the  benefit  derived  by  the  letter- 
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writing  public  is  nearly  ffteen-fold  what  it  was  under  the  old 
system ! 

We  have  thought  it  fitting  at  the  present  time  to  recapi¬ 
tulate  the  results  obtained  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  the 
Postage  Reform  inaugurated  and  mainly  conducted  during 
that  perio<l  hy  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  because  this  eminent  public 
servant  has  recently  arrived  at  the  term  of  his  ])ersonal  exer¬ 
tions,  and  has  retired  from  the  service  of  the  Post  Office,  to 
enjoy,  we  hoj)e,  in  the  later  years  of  life  the  rejKise  and  the 
honours  he  has  so  laboriously  earned.  To  few  men  has  it  ever 
been  vouchsafed  to  originate  so  great  a  change  in  the  mechanism 
of  society ;  to  direct  it  from  the  first  dawning  of  invention  to 
maturity ;  and  to  reap  the  harvest  he  had  sown.  The  success 
of  his  measures  is  incomparably  the  greatest  reward  to  which 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  can  aspire,  and  that  has  been  complete. 
But  it  is  incumbent  on  his  countrymen,  and  Ave  may  add  on 
the  Avhole  world,  to  acknoAvledge  Avith  gratitude  and  respect 
the  incalculable  benefits  he  has  bestoAved  upon  them ;  and  the 
Message  from  the  CroAvn  which  has  been  brought  doAvn  to  Par¬ 
liament  to  secure  to  him  a  public  grant  of  20,0()()/.  is  certainly 
no  excessive  tribute  to  his  merit.  Under  his  influence,  the  Post 
Office  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  fiscal  instrument  for  {mvileged 
or  high-priced  communications ;  it  has  become  the  most  |)OAver- 
ful  and  |>opular  machine  for  uniting  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men ;  it  has  rendered  the  intercourse  of  every  member  of  this 
vast  community,  at  Avhatcver  distance,  almost  as  cheap,  rapid, 
and  easy  as  the  act  of  speech  ;  and  it  has  converted  the  English 
Ocean  Post  into  the  most  efficient  bond  of  union  betAveen  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  glohe.  These  are  services  Avhich 
have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  magnitude  of  their  results. 
They  have  been  rendered  by  ingenuity  and  pei*severance,  sedu¬ 
lously  directed  to  a  single  object.  The  means  are  simjde,  but 
the  effects  are  Avorthy  of  the  poAver  of  a  magician.  And  though 
men  Avho  have  risked  their  lives  on  fields  of  battle,  or  borne  the 
whole  bunlen  of  public  affairs,  may  have  claims  to  more  stately 
trophies  and  more  laA’ish  rewards,  we  knoAv  of  no  man  Avho  has 
conferred  a  greater  amount  of  practical  benefit  u|X)n  his  felloAv 
creatures,  than  the  unassuming  author  of  Postage  Reform. 
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Art.  IV. —  1.  The  Histori/  of  our  Lord  as  exemplified  in  Works 
o  f  Art  tcith  that  of  the  Types,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  other 
Persons  of  the  Old  and  Neir  Testament.  Commenced  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Jamesox;  continued  and  completetl  by  Lady 
Eastlake.  2  vols.  8vo.  London:  1864. 

2.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
AVith  Engravings  on  AV(hk1  from  Designs  by  the  Italian 
Masters.  (Longman.)  4to.  London:  1864. 

^Tore  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  late  Mrs. 

Jameson  began  to  collect  the  materials  for  the  series 
of  elegant  and  instructive  works  on  the  History  of  Christian 
Art,  which  has  assigned  to  her  so  honourable  a  place  among 
the  critics,  and  we  may  almost  say,  the  artists  of  this  country. 
The  two  volumes  entitled  ‘  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,’  which 
included  descriptions  of  works  representing  most  of  the  se¬ 
condary  ])ersonages  of  the  Gos|>el  Histories,  were  commenced 
in  1842  and  published  in  1848;  they  were  followed  by  the 
single  volume  of  the  ‘  Monastic  Orders,’  and  that  containing 
the  ‘  Legends  of  the  Madonna,’  the  most  graceful  and  ela¬ 
borate  of  Mrs.  Jameson’s  own  ])nKluctions,  which  continues 
to  be  in  such  demand  that  a  third  edition  of  it  has  just 
issued  from  the  press.  Indeetl  it  may  be  said  with  perfect 
truth  that  these  b(K)ks  are  the  indispensable  guides  and  com¬ 
panions  of  every  Englishman,  who  seeks  to  fix  identity  and 
meaning  on  the  beautiful,  but  often  unintelligible,  re])re8enta- 
tions  of  Romish  tradition.  A  greater  and  more  im])ortant  task 
remained  to  be  perfonned  ere  the  series  of  these  works  could 
be  closed.  The  Person  of  our  Lord  is  the  central  figure  to 
which  all  history,  all  tradition,  all  legend  converge  in  the 
records  of  Christian  Art :  whether  in  the  awful  character  of 
the  Deity,  ^laker  of  all  things,  Judge  of  all  men,  revealed  in 
the  form  of  the  Incarnate  Son — or  as  the  highest  visible  object 
of  devout  adoration — or  as  the  ])urest  example  of  beauty, 
]X)wer,  and  wisdom,  ever  seen  on  earth — or  as  the  chief  actor 
in  the  scenes  of  His  Ministration  and  in  the  Redemption  of 
Mankind,  the  highest  |K)wers  of  human  Art  have  Incessantly 
been  directed,  under  the  infiuence  of  the  Christian  Church,  to 
depict  and  jnwtray  the  ])erson  of  .lesus  Christ,  and  to  produce 
U|M)n  the  mind  of  the  beholder  some  imjiression  of  His  holiness, 
His  suj)ernatural  presence.  His  sufierings,  and  His  death.  Nor, 
indeed,  has  the  aspiration  of  Art  been  satisfieil  even  with  these 
over|>owering  themes.  It  has  aimed — and  to  speak  as  men  may 
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speak  of  such  an  effort — it  has  not  always  aimed  in  vain,  at  the 
glorification  of  the  Divine  Nature  in  its  own  inapproachable 
alxsles ;  it  has  created  and  given  permanence  to  sublime  visions 
of  immortal  beings  and  eternal  worlds ;  it  has  raised  the  forms 
of  human  beauty  to  their  highest  })ower,  in  the  fond  belief  that 
they  may  be  no  unworthy  image  of  a  Divine  excellence ;  and 
it  has  thus  familiarised  the  eyes  of  the  Church  with  all  but 
living  Impersonations  of  Beings  and  of  events,  which  but  for 
this  counterfeit  of  creative  energy,  must  have  remalnetl  in  the 
dim  circle  of  mere  abstractions.  No  doubt  if  the  highest  types 
of  Art  owe  much  to  Religion,  Religion  itself  owes  not  less  of  its 
visible  and  concrete  influence  over  mankind  to  these  types  of 
Art.  It  is  the  union  of  these  two  elements — that  is,  the  union 
of  mysterious  truths  partially  revealed  and  j)artially  accessible 
to  the  human  mind,  with  those  sattred  forms  and  images  of 
which  man  is  himself  the  real  inventor,  however  they  may 
acquire  something  of  the  Divine  character — which  constitutes 
the  theory  of  Religious  Art. 

To  relate  in  fitting  language  the  history  of  this  lofty  work 
of  the  imagination  and  the  hand  of  gifted  artists,  and  to  show 
the  relation  it  has  borne  to  the  faith  of  Clu’istendom  in  suc¬ 
cessive  ages,  is  a  task  demanding  far  higher  qualifications  than 
the  description  of  those  legendary  subjects  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  treated  by  Mrs.  Jameson.  That  lady  had,  in  fact, 
made  but  little  progress  in  this  j)ortion  of  her  labours.  She  had 
collected  notes  on  pictures  relating  to  some  of  the  incidents  in 
the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  Person  of  our  Lord  is  promi¬ 
nently  engaged.  These  notes  are  comprisetl  in  about  200 
pages  of  the  first  volume  of  the  work  now  published  by  Lady 
Eastlake ;  but  they  are  a  very  small  contribution  to  the  whole 
design,  and  it  is  to  the  present  editor,  far  more  than  to  the  original 
projector  of  the  b(H)k,  that  the  high  honour  belongs  of  having 
completed  it.  Without  the  slightest  wish  to  detract  from 
Mrs.  Jameson's  acknowletlged  merit  and  well-earned  repu¬ 
tation,  it  is  in  some  respects  fortunate  that  this  work  has 
been  executed  with  a  breadth  of  research  and  a  force  of 
style  to  which  that  amiable  and  accomplished  woman  laid  no 
claim.  In  Mrs.  Jameson’s  criticisms  the  sentimental  character 
predominated:  she  expressed  gracefully,  though  not  ahvays 
without  aftectation,  the  effect  prmluced  by  a  picture  on  her 
mind  and  heart ;  but  her  knowl^ge  of  the  objective  history  of 
Art  was  neither  very  accurate  nor  very  pn)found.  To  do  her 
full  justice,  we  will  borrow  one  of  her  own  elegant  sentences  to 
describe  the  part  she  wished  to  fill.  The  Introduction  to  the 
‘  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art  ’  concludes  in  the  following 
words : — 
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‘Ivet  none  imagine  that  in  placing  before  the  uninitiated  these 
unpretending  volumes,  I  assume  any  such  superiority  os  is  here 
implied.  Like  a  child  that  has  sprung  on  a  little  way  before  its 
playmates,  and  caught  a  glimpse  through  an  opening  (mrtal  of  some 
varied  Eden  within,  all  gay  with  flowers  and  musical  with  birds, 
and  haunted  by  divine  shapes  which  beckon  forward  ;  and  after  one 
rapturous  survey,  runs  back  and  catches  its  companions  by  the  hand 
and  hurries  them  forwards  to  share  the  new-found  pleasure,  the  yet 
unexplored  region  of  delight;  even  so  it  is  with  me: — I  am  on  the 
outside,  not  the  inside,  of  the  door  I  open.’ 

We  think,  therefore,  that  this  work  has  gainetl  in  excellence 
by  the  transfer  of  the  most  difficult  jKtrtion  of  it  to  the  hands 
of  the  accomplished  wife  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  Lady  East- 
lake  herself  is  known  to  be  an  artist  of  no  common  ixtwers, 
unsurpassed  indeed  in  the  perfection  of  her  pencil  draw¬ 
ings  :  she  uses  her  pen  with  great  force  and  felicity ;  she  has 
an  earnestness  of  character  and  strength  of  conviction,  which 
manifests  itself  in  these  ])ages  wdth  what  some  may  reganl  as 
extreme  intensity ;  and  she  has  the  inappreciable  advantage  of 
the  most  intimate  connexion  with  the  President  of  the  Koyal 
Academy, — an  artist  and  a  critic  unequalled  in  Europe  for  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  early  Italian  schools  of  paint¬ 
ing.  These  are  gifts  and  op|)ortunities  which  no  one  in  this 
country  could  |)osse8s  to  the  same  extent  as  Latly  Eastlake, 
and  accordingly  she  has  produced  a  work  of  the  highest  merit, 
combining  the  taste  and  refinement  of  her  own  mind  with 
stores  of  knowledge  and  a  maturity  of  judgment  in  which  Ave 
may  be  pcrmittwl  to  trace  the  influence  of  her  nearest  ad¬ 
viser.  The  selection  of  the  illustrations  of  these  volumes 
(amounting  we  suppose  to  some  hundreds)  is  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  :  the  galleries  of  Italy  and  the  inexhaustible  stores  of 
the  British  Museum  have  been  laid  under  contribution,  and  a 
vast  number  of  designs  brought  to  light  Avhich  are  but  little 
known  to  the  public ;  and  these  designs  have  been  reproduced 
in  etchings  and  woodcuts  of  great  spirit  and  fidelity,  chiefly 
drawn  by  Mr.  Edward  Poynter  and  Miss  Clara  Lane. 

It  happens,  by  a  fortunate  coincidence,  that  at  the  very  time 
when  these  volumes  are  placed  before  the  public,  the  mag¬ 
nificent  large  paper  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  illustrated 
with  woodcuts  and  ornaments  entirely  taken  from  the  finest 
])eritKl  of  the  Italian  schools,  on  which  Mr.  Longman  had  long 
been  personally  engaged,  has  also  been  completed.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  in  the  history  of  wood  engraving  this 
volume  has  no  equal.  It  is  a  gallery  of  the  Christian  History, 
popularised  but  not  vulgarised  by  the  extraordinary  perfection 
to  which  this  branch  of  art  is  now  carrietl  in  tliis  country.  The 
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only  criticism  we  have  heard  addressed  to  it  is  that  it  ceases  to 
be  wootl  engraving,  because  it  has  acquired  the  minuteness  and 
finish  of  engraving  on  steel :  no  doubt  it  has  those  qualities, 
but  it  combines  them  with  a  softness  and  tone  which  no  steel 
engraving  ever  yet  gave.  In  the  designs  he  has  selected  Mr. 
Longman  has  not  sought  to  retain  anything  of  the  stiff  archaic 
character  of  the  earlier  ages  of  faith ;  he  has  taken  them  almost 
entirely  from  that  period  when  the  arts  in  Italy  had  attained 
the  highest  point  of  beauty  and  grace.  Though,  if  we  were 
to  point  out  the  two  s[>ecimens  which  strike  us  as  most  ex¬ 
quisite  and  appropriate,  we  should  select  the  two  pages  from 
Retro  Perugino  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  and  at  the  end 
of  the  Gospels.  Hence  this  unique  edition  is  as  harmonious  in 
its  character  as  if  it  had  been  executed  within  the  limits  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Lady  Eastlake  had  an 
entirely  different  object  in  view.  Her  design  was  to  trace  the 
progress  of  Christian  Art,  from  its  first  symbolical  rudiments 
on  the  sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus  and  in  the  Roman  cata¬ 
combs,  through  all  the  ages  of  the  Church :  she  naturally  lingers 
with  predilection  over  the  devout  simplicity  of  the  elder  schools ; 
and  she  contends  that  if  the  works  of  the  crowning  age  of 
Italian  Art— the  age  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Titian 
— are  to  be  tried  by  the  strict  religious  test,  they  fall  short  in 
her  eyes  of  the  mystic  beauty  of  Fra  Angelico. 

Mrs.  Jameson  remarked  at  the  outset  of  her  work  that  all 
sacred  representations,  in  as  far  as  they  appeal  to  sentiment  and 
imagination,  resolve  themselves  into  two  great  classes,  which 
she  proposed  to  call  the  devotional  and  the  historical.  Some 
such  distinction  pervades  the  whole  subject ;  but  the  term 
mystical  might,  Ave  think,  be  substituted  Avith  advantage  for  the 
term  devotional.  A  devotional  jncture  does  not  necessarily 
bear  a  suiAcrnatural  character.  The  true  distinction  lies  rather 
between  those  works  in  Avhich  real  personages  and  events  are 
represented,  Avithin  the  knoAATi  conditions  of  human  life,  as  in 
the  Cartoons  of  Raphael,  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  by  Sebastian 
del  Piombo,  the  Last  Supper  at  Milan,  or  the  sacred  etchings 
of  Rembrandt;  and  those  works  which  are  intended  to  excite 
feelings  of  aAA'e  and  devotion  by  their  supernatural  character, 
that  is,  by  the  representation  of  persons  and  events  transcending 
all  human  experience,  and  invested  by  the  imagination  of  the 
artist  Avith  Divine  attributes,  Avith  symbolical  meanings,  or  Avith 
some  conventional  relation  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  former  class  of  pictures  is,  of  course,  purely  and 
sincerely  historical ;  it  addresses  itself  alike  to  all  men  at  all 
times ;  it  Avalks  by  sight  rather  than  by  faith.  The  latter  class 
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we  would  term  mystical,  because  the  meaning  and  character 
of  such  works  addresses  itself  principally  to  the  faith  of  the 
beholder ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
work  itself,  artistically  considered,  it  cannot  fail  to  lose  some¬ 
thing  of  its  original  influence,  if  the  faculty  to  which  it  ad¬ 
dressed  itself  is  dejmrted. 

The  question,  therefore,  arises  at  the  outset  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  History  of  Christian  Art,  more  especially  as  it  regards 
the  representati«>n  of  the  Person  of  our  Lord,  how  far  the  arts 
may,  without  transgressing  the  immutable  bounds  of  truth, 
nature,  and  taste,  aim  at  the  representation  of  that  w'hich  must 
be  admitted  to  surpass  all  human  powers  of  conception  and 
execution.  In  order  to  convey  to  the  soul  of  the  beholder 
emotions  of  this  elevated  nature,  the  artist  has  recourse  to 
symbols  and  conventional  forms,  designed  to  give  a  transcen¬ 
dental  character  to  what  would  otlierwise  be  the  vigour  of  a 
human  arm  or  the  beauty  of  a  human  face.  But  in  compo¬ 
sitions  of  this  nature  there  is  a  want  of  reality,  which  leaves  us 
cold  and  unimpassioned,  since  we  have  ceas^  to  beUeve  that 
they  are  in  any  respect  the  likeness  of  what  they  profess  to 
represent.  The  higher  the  object  to  be  represented,  the  more 
impossible  is  it  to  recognise  the  ineffable  conception  of  what 
Milton  termed  with  a  noble  obscurity  ‘  the  Sovran  Presence  ’ 
in  the  person  of  a  hoary  being,  in  whom  age  is  used  for  ma¬ 
jesty  or  mechanical  force  for  almighty  power.  We  look  back 
with  something  akin  to  veneration  on  works  of  this  character 
when  they  are  hallowed  by  antiquity,  because  the  intelligent 
spectator  endeavours  to  place  himself  in  the  state  of  mind  of  those 
ages  of  intense  faith,  when  every  legend  had  the  weight  of  Gospel 
truth,  and  every  person  in  the  sacred  history  was  supposed  to 
bear  the  very  semblance  and  body  assigned  to  him  by  tradition. 
But  if  any  man  were  in  these  days  to  attempt  to  give  form, 
shape,  and  colour  to  the  Infinite  and  the  Invisible,  the  result 
would  be  pitiable,  or  revolting,  or  intolerable.  And  if  this  be 
true,  it  is  not  necessarily  because  there  is  less  of  faith  in  the 
verities  of  religion — there  may  be  more,  and  especially  there 
may  be  faith  of  a  more  spiritual  character ;  but  the  mystical 
langu^e  of  early  Christian  Art  has  to  a  great  extent  lost  its 
meaning,  and  in  losing  its  true  meaning  it  has  become  legendary 
and  mythological. 

It  is  laid  down  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  volumes  before 
us,  that  ‘  all  Christian  Art  revolves,  as  a  system  round  a  sun, 
‘  about  the  sacred  head  of  Christ,  always  intended  under  any 
*  aspect,  real  or  ideal,  to  be  looked  upon  as  God — that  Christian 
‘  Art  preeminently  illustrates  faith  in  Christ  as  “  God  manifest 
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‘  “  in  the  flesh,”  as  “  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
‘  “  world  ;  ”  and  that  without  these  great  fundamental  truths  of 
‘  Christianity  there  is  no  Christian  Art,  either  in  fact  or  in  pos- 
‘  sibility *  If  these  axioms,  as  Lady  Eastlake  considers  them, 
were  confined  to  what  w'e  have  termed  the  mystical  class  of 
religious  paintings,  essentially  transcendental  and  supernatural 
in  their  aim  and  character,  we  should  not  dispute  their  truth ; 
though  we  might  retain  some  doubt  w'hether  the  physical  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Deity  falls  or  can  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
human  faculties.  But  in  point  of  fact  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  noblest  works  of  Christian  Art  do  imdoubtedly  represent 
our  Lord  ‘  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,’  living,  teaching, 
suffering,  dying  among  men.  They  may  bear,  as  no  doubt  thej* 
ought  to  bear,  an  impress  of  Divinity,  conveyed  by  an  ide^ 
beauty,  serenity,  and  wisdom ;  but  they  differ  essentially  from 
those  inventions  of  the  earlier  ages  which  in  their  attempts  at 
the  Divine  did  not  always  come  up  to  the  human.  We  hope  we 
shall  not  be  misunderstood  (for  we  speak  of  this  subject  with 
unfeigned  reverence),  if  we  venture  to  add  that  the  uncouth 
and  grotesque  forms  in  w'hich  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
religion  were  sometimes  represented  from  the  seventh  to  the 
thirteenth  centuries,  not  to  speak  of  the  ruder  images  of  the 
same  sacred  objects  which  exist  to  the  present  day  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  are  not  always  distinguishable  from  the 
blood-smeared  idols  aud  monsters  polluted  by  pagan  rites,  or 
hallowed,  in  the  eyes  of  some  races  of  men,  by  idolatry.  If 
faith  alone  is  to  draw  the  line  between  that  which  is  of  Art 
and  that  which  is  of  superstition,  we  run  some  risk  of  applying 
a  test  of  theology  instead  of  a  canon  of  taste.  With  theology 
we  here  profess  tt)  have  nothing  whatever  to  do ;  but  the  most 
safe,  intelligible,  and  enduring  portion  of  Christian  Art  is  that 
which  confines  itself  within  the  boundaries  of  nature  and 
humanity. 

We  find,  indeed,  from  another  passage  in  her  Introduction, 
that  Lady  Eastlake  herself  takes  a  somewhat  different  view 
of  tliis  matter.  She  observes  that — 

‘It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  picture  can  convey  the  double 
sense  of  Christ  as  He  appeared  to  those  around  Him,  and  as  He  is 
beheld  through  the  eye  of  Belief!  Art  by  its  essential  conditions, 
has  but  one  moment  to  speak,  and  one  form  of  expression  to  utter. 
.  .  .  There  must  be  always  a  compromise  (in  Art)  between  what 
we  have  termed  temporary  fact  and  permanent  truth,  and  that  at 
the  expense  of  the  least  important  of  the  two.  The  painter  cannot 
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if  he  would  represent  one  image  to  the  actor  and  another  to  the 
spectator,  for  he  has  but  one  image  to  give  at  all.  .  .  .  We  must 
therefore  in  the  task  before  us  keep  in  mind  that  the  object  of 
Christian  Art  is  the  instruction  and  edification  of  ourselves,  not 
any  abstract  and  impossible  unity  of  ideas  that  cannot  be  joined 
together.’ 

The  inference  we  should  draw  from  these  propositions  is 
that  abstract  religious  truth  has  very  little  to  do  with  religious 
Art.  ‘  Tem|)orary  fact,’  and  not  ‘  pennanent  truth,’  is  all  that 
the  artist  can  really  depict.  Things  must  be  painted  not  as 
they  are,  but  as  they  appear — the  abstract  in  the  concrete,  the 
Infinite  in  the  Finite,  substance  in  its  accidents, — whence  it 
follows  that  ‘  temporary  fact  ’  is  to  the  artist  by  no  means  the 
‘  least  important  ’  part  of  his  subject.  To  instruct  and  edify 
may  be  the  work  of  the  preacher :  but  the  artist  addresses  him¬ 
self  through  the  eyes  to  the  imagination  and  the  feelings,  which 
are  quite  as  easily  excited  by  mere  fiction  as  by  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  itself.  The  sentiments  awakened  by  a  fine  picture 
may  be  religious,  but  they  cannot  be  measured  by  the  standard 
of  orthodoxy.  Are  we  to  turn  aside  from  Titian’s  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  Raphael’s  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  or  Guercino’s 
Entombment  of  Saint  Petronilla,  because  we  do  not  pay  divine 
honours  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  believe  in  the  miracles  of  the 
Romish  Calendar?  If  so,  it  would  result  that  a  Protestant 
critic  is  incapable  of  appreciating  a  Catholic  painting,  and  that 
a  freethinker  would  have  no  sense  of  Christian  Art  at  all.  The 
truth  is,  that  these  considerations  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
result  in  Art,  except  inasmuch  as  they  may  have  affccte<l  the 
mind  of  the  painter ;  and  the  attempt  to  estimate  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  a  picture  by  a  reference  to  some  abstract  and  invisible 
standard  of  faith  is  to  travel  entirely  beyond  the  limits  of  Art. 

The  Legend  of  St.  Christopher  is  as  pure  a  figment  as  any 
nursery  tale,  and  the  other  traditions  of  what  w'as  termed  ‘  the 
‘  Gospel  of  Infancy  ’  are  certainly  less  than  apocrj'phal ;  but 
these  considerations  do  not  lessen  our  admiration  of  the  stout 
hermit  who  bore  the  Babe  across  the  w'aters  at  the  dawn,  in 
the  Boisseree  collection,  or  of  the  touching  image  of  one  of 
Guido’s  infant  Christs  sleeping  beside  the  Cross.  Such  in¬ 
cidents  are,  if  you  will,  perfectly  unreal ;  but  the  sentiment 
is  devotional  and  the  execution  delightful.  The  Marriage  of 
the  Virgin,  representetl  by  Raphael  with  exquisite  grace  in 
the  picture  now  in  the  Brera,  is  no  doubt  a  legendary  rather 
than  a  scriptural  incident ;  but  it  is  the  very  type  of  pure  and 
religious  beauty.  Indeed,  all  the  legends  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
which  have  been  the  subjects  of  innumerable  works  of  the 
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highest  merit  in  Catholic  Art,  and  are  treated  with  admirable 
grace,  tenderness,  and  skill  by  Mrs.  Jameson  in  her  volume  on 
the  Madonna,  would  be  proscribed  if  they  are  brought  to  the 
test  of  the  Gospel  narratives  or  of  Protestant  orthodoxy. 
These  are  works  of  the  imagination,  addressed  to  the  sentiment 
and  fancy  of  the  beholder,  and  though  they  are  in  one  sense 
true  to  the  rules  of  taste  and  nature,  they  lay  no  claim  to 
historical  truth  or  dogmatical  accuracy. 

Lady  Eastlake  contends  in  more  than  one  passage  that 
soundness  in  Art  may  be  identified  with  soundness  in  theology, 
and  that  when,  for  example,  painting  has  been  led  to  transgress 
the  bounds  of  scriptural  truth  in  fact  or  doctrine,  it  runs  great 
risk  of  committing  a  heresy  in  Art.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  266.)  Thus 
she  censures  the  Catholic  tradition  of  Christ  falling  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  Cross,  although  it  has  given  us  the  ‘  Spasimo 
‘  di  Sicilia  ’  of  Paphael  and  innumerable  other  works  of  great 
pathos  and  beauty,  because  that  incident  is  not  recorded  in  the 
Gospel  narratives  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  appears  to  her  to  be 
inconsistent  ivith  the  sublime  lesson  of  the  endurance  of  our 
Lord.  But  the  great  religious  painters  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  were  without  exception  members  of  a 
Church  which  has  never  regarded  the  Scripture  narratives  as  the 
sole  record  of  Christian  tradition.  The  men  of  those  ages  to 
whom  these  works  were  addressed  shared  the  same  faith.  Chris¬ 
tian  Art,  as  they  understood  it,  had  necessarily  a  far  wider 
range  than  the  letter  of  the  Four  Gospels ;  and  although  we  may 
have  ceased  to  share  their  theological  opinions,  that  is  no  reason 
that  we  should  not  admire  and  appreciate  their  works.  In  fact, 
the  standard  of  Anglican  Protestantism  is  as  inapplicable  to 
such  works  as  the  standard  of  Chiistianity  itself  would  be  to 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  represented  by  the  LudoGsi  J uno 
or  the  Belvedere  Apollo.  Take,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence,  wlxich  inspired  such  works  as  Raphael’s  ‘  Dis- 
‘  pute  of  the  Sacrament,’  as  Rubens’  ‘  Triumph  of  Faith,’  as 
Herrera’s  ‘  Elevation  of  the  Host.’  Will  any  one  contend  that 
the  artistic  merit  of  these  works  is  diminished  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  subject  of  them  is  contradicted  by  several  of 
the  Thirty -nine  Articles  ?  Are  the  pictures  of  the  Virgin  by 
Murillo  at  SeGlle  and  elsewhere  less  admirable  to  us  because 
they  are  painted  in  strict  obedience  to  the  Franciscan  view  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception?  That  very  abstruse  and  much 
controverted  doctrine  has  been  the  source  of  more  religious 
pmntings,  perhaps,  than  any  article  of  the  Creed ;  but  we  may 
be  content  to  admire  the  works  withoixt  assenting  to  the  new' 
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article  of  faith.*  The  contrary  proposition  would  be  a  pal¬ 
pable  absurdity ;  and  we  think  Lady  Eastlake  has  been  led  to 
advance  an  untenable  theory  from  a  Avell-ineant  desire  to  com¬ 
bine  her  own  standard  of  orthotloxy  with  the  laws  of  criticism. 
It  is  certain  that  the  most  irreproachable  divinity  would  fail  to 
give  value  to  a  bad  picture ;  and  we  do  not  admit  that  any 
amount  of  heterodoxy  or  legend  detracts  from  the  merit  of  a 
good  one.  In  truth,  no  criticism,  deserving  the  name,  can  be 
maintained  on  so  fallacious  a  principle. 

For  this  reason  Ave  shall  presently  turn  to  the  second  volume 
of  Lady  Kastlake’s  AAork,  Avith  more  entire  concurrence  than 
we  can  pretend  to  feel  in  her  criticisms  on  the  earlier  painters 
of  the  Catholic  sch(X)ls.  She  has  traceil  in  this  introductory 
portion  the  iconography  of  the  Creator,  under  forms  often 
repugnant  to  good  taste,  and  ahvays  painfully  inadequate  to 
the  conception  Avhich  may  be  formed  of  the  origin  of  the 
world  from  the  sublime  language  of  Genesis.  Didron,  Grimm, 
and  numerous  other  Avriters  on  primitive  Christian  Art,  had 
previously  presented  us  with  a  survey  of  this  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches,  in  the  first  volume  of  lus  in¬ 
structive  and  entertaining  ‘  Causeries  d’un  Curieux  ’  (p.  89), 
has  filled  pages  Avith  the  mere  titles  of  the  books  uj)on  it. 
Mrs.  Jameson  had  herself  touched  ujjon  it  in  her  ‘  Sacred  and 
‘  Legendary  Art ;  ’  and  we  ourselves  entered  so  fully  on  the 
early  disputes  as  to  the  personal  api)earance  of  our  Lord  in 
our  review  of  that  book  (Ed.  Rev.,  vol.  Ixxxix.  p.  381),  that 
it  AA'ould  be  superfluous  to  revert  to  them. 

No  doubt  the  Creation,  the  Fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the 
Avhole  series  of  Avhat  are  called  the  ‘  Patriarchal  types  of  Christ,’ 
may  be  said,  in  an  enlarged  sense,  to  belong  to  the  history  of 
Christianity,  and  they  Avere  largely  and  familiarly  represente<l 
by  those  artists  who  were  the  first  exjAOsitors  of  the  Old  and 
NeAv  Testament  to  the  eyes  of  an  illiterate  people;  but  these 
incidents  and  heroes  of  the  elder  dispensation  and  the  HebreAv 
records  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  rather  than  to  the 
matchless  and  affecting  history  of  the  life  and  death  of  Christ : 
their  connexion  Avith  Him  is  typical,  symbolical,  sometimes 
legendary,  but  always  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  unreal. 
He  who  places  before  our  eyes  the  serene  Avisdom  and  the 

*  Airs.  Jameson  has  given,  in  her ‘Legends  of  the  Madonna’  (p.  45), 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  ‘  Immaculate 
‘  Conception,’  as  a  subject  of  Catholic  Art,  by  the  painters  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  of  the  specific  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Spaniard  Pacheco  from  ecclesiastical  authority  for  its  proper  treat¬ 
ment. 
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endless  beneficence  of  the  Saviour,  as  He  live<l,  gives  a  form  to 
events  seen  in  the  clear  light  of  historical  certainty.  He  who 
would  convey  to  us  the  mysterious  connexion  between  the  life 
of  Christ  and  events  preceding  the  origin  of  the  world,  or 
coeval  with  the  twilight  of  our  race,  calls  upon  the  imagination 
to  create  what  is,  in  fact,  susceptible  of  no  tangible  represen¬ 
tation.  The  extracti»)n  of  a  rib  from  the  side  of  Adam  by  a 
surgical  operation — the  marriage  of  Adam  and  Eve  by  the 
Creator  robed  as  a  high  priest — the  grotesque  representations 
of  the  Serpent  in  an  aj)ple-tree,  which  are  all  figured  in  these 
volumes  from  some  of  the  earliest  ivories  or  Church  paintings, 
are  in  truth  mere  caricatures  of  religious  tradition,  derived 
quite  as  much  from  the  conceits  of  the  rabbinical  and  patristic 
writers  as  from  the  language  of  the  Bible ;  and  far  from  adding 
to  the  sanctity  of  religious  Art,  they  detract  from  it.  The 
early  Christians  in  their  sarcophagi,  their  diptychs,  and  their 
paintings  still  visible  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  touched  on 
these  things  with  a  delicacy  and  a  reverence  that  was  after¬ 
wards  lost.  They  represented  the  Bible  narrative  by  conven¬ 
tional  signs  and  symbols, — they  abstained  religiously  from 
representing  the  Divine  Being  at  all,  save  by  the  shadow  of 
His  glory  or  by  the  finger  of  His  power.* 

If  the  iconography  of  Christ  is  thus  to  be  traced  back  to  the 
origin  of  all  things,  and  to  the  incunabula  of  Art,  it  is  not  in 
the  annals  of  painting  that  the  most  interesting  and  appro¬ 
priate  representations  of  these  mysteries  are  to  be  found ;  and 
in  this  respect  we  remark  a  very  great  lacuna,  not  only  in 

*  Lady  Eastlake  quotes  (vol.  ii.  p.  263)  apparently  with  approval 
an  exceedingly  rude  ivory,  now  at  Munich,  and  certainly  of  a  very 
early  date,  perhaps  the  fifth  century,  in  which  the  Resurrection  is 
coarsely  represented.  ‘Christ  young,  beardless,  and  beautiful,  with 
‘  no  nimbus,  is  rushing  rather  than  rising  from  the  tomb  ;  His  eager 
‘  extended  hand  grasped  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  above.'  Lady 
Eastlake  adds,  ‘  No  subsequent  conception  of  the  actual  scene  ap- 
‘  proaches  this  in  power  of  expression — here  is  a  reality  which, 

‘  though  in  one  respect  of  a  symbolic  kind,  takes  the  imagination  by 
‘  storm,’  &c.  We  are  entirely  unable  to  concur  in  these  remarks. 
Nothing  speaks  less  to  the  imagination,  or  carries  less  power  of 
expression,  than  the  rude  conceit  that  Christ  was,  as  it  were,  pulled 
from  the  tomb  by  a  hand  stretched  down  from  the  clouds.  It  is  to 
our  apprehension  simply  barbarous,  and  only  to  be  forgiven  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  very  primitive  or  degraded  state  of  Art.  The 
draperies  of  the  figures  on  this  ivory  are  purely  classical  and  so  is 
the  tomb  ;  we  regard  it  therefore  as  a  specimen  of  very  debased 
Roman  Art,  adapted  to  the  faith  of  Christians,  but  not  an  early  or 
true  work  of  Christian  Art  at  all. 
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Lady  Eastlake’s  carefully  prepared  volumes,  but  in  almost  all 
the  other  works  which  have  in  modern  times  treated  of  these 
subjects,  Avith  the  exception,  indeed,  of  the  volume  by  M. 
Didron,  ‘  Iconographie  Chrctienne.’  Christian  sculpture  at¬ 
tained  considerable  excellence  tAvo  or  three  centuries  before 
Christian  {)ainting,  and  it  Avas  allied  in  the  closest  degree  to 
the  best  period  of  Christian  architecture.  But  Christian 
sculj)ture  has  been  far  less  studied  and  observed  than  the  later 
productions  of  the  pencil  and  the  brush.  It  is  not  the  less 
true  that,  in  order  to  folloAv  in  historical  detail  the  germination 
of  Christian  Art  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  centuries, 
the  vast  series  of  sculptures  Avhich  decorated,  and  indeed  still 
adorn,  the  noble  fabrics  of  those  ages,  should  be  carefully 
examined.  On  the  exterior  of  the  Cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of 
Chartres,  eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen  statues  presented  to 
the  faithful  the  whole  cycle  of  the  faith ;  at  Reims,  at  Laon,  in 
the  marvellous  wood-carvings  of  the  choir  of  Amiens,  in  the 
Avest  front  of  our  own  Wells  *,  and  in  countless  other  churches, 
may  be  found,  from  the  foundations  to  the  groining  of  the  nave, 
an  infinite  variety  of  sculptures,  all  repeating  in  somcAvhat  anal¬ 
ogous  forms  the  same  narratives  of  the  Old  and  NeAv  Testaments, 
Avhich  Avere  thus  conveyed  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  people,  but 
above  all  things  the  Resurrection  and  Glory  of  our  Lord.  To 
these  sculptures  must  be  added  the  painted  glass,  coeval  in 
may  instances  with  the  fabric,  as  at  Bourges,  and  intended  in 
like  manner  to  represent  the  series  of  the  Gospel  narratives.! 

*  An  excellent  description  of  the  sculptures  at  Wells  will  be 
found  in  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Murray’s  ‘  Handbook  to  the  English 
‘  Cathedrals  ’ — a  work  which  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  an  aceurate  and  graphic  description  of  these  great  monuments 
of  ,the  faith  of  our  fathers.  Mr.  Coekerell  considered  that  the 
ninety-two  compositions  of  the  Resurrection  at  Wells  are  ‘startling 
'  in  significance,  pathos,  and  expression — worthy  of  John  of  Pisa 
‘  or  of  a  greater  man,  John  Flaxman  ;  ’  indeed  Flaxman  himself  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Academy  drawings  he  had  made  from  those  of  the 
Wells  compositions. 

•f  Mrs.  Jameson  has  cursorily  described,  in  one  of  her  brief  con¬ 
tributions  to  Lady  Eastlake’s  volumes,  the  frequent  introduction  of 
the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  the  Rich  Man  in  bas-relief  over  the 
south  door  of  cathedrals — the  entrance  most  frequented  by  mendi¬ 
cants,  and  the  painting  of  the  whole  story  in  one  of  the  magnificent 
w’indows  of  Bourges.  So,  too,  she  observes  that  the  whole  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  treated  in  a  magnificent  windoAv  of  the 
north  transept  of  Chartres,  in  seventeen  lights  of  a  window  at 
Bourges,  and  in  a  similar  number  at  Sens.  These  are  only 
specimens :  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  painted  glass  of  the 
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"Where  the  subject  is  so  vast  and  the  material  so  abundant,  it 
may  seem  ungracious  to  point  out  any  omissions,  since  it  is 
obvious  that  no  ^mter  can  attempt  to  embrace  the  whole  range 
of  Christian  Art.  But  we  think  it  should  be  stated,  that  wth 
the  exception  of  some  reference  to  the  sarcophagi,  the  jewels, 
the  enamels,  and  the  ivories  of  the  earlier  Christian  ages,  Lady 
Eastlake’s  researches,  like  those  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  have  been 
chiefly  directed  to  the  history  of  Christian  painting,  a  branch 
of  Art  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  attained  any  excellence 
in  the  Latin  Church  before  the  fourteenth  century.  A  gap, 
therefore,  intervenes  which  includes  precisely  the  most  devout 
ages  of  faith — those  ages  Avhich  reared  the  great  cathedrals  of 
France,  England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  peopled  them  -with 
statues.  These  statues  and  bas-reliefs  did  in  fact  create  the 
types  which  the  painters  were  afterwards  fain  to  adopt ;  and  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  explain  the  growth  and  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  of  Art  without  tracing  it  back  to  this  plastic  period.  The 
earliest  paintings  of  sacred  subjects  were  obviously  much  nearer 
akin  to  the  stone  images  from  which  they  were  taken,  than  to 
the  liGng  beings  they  were  afterw'ards  held  to  represent. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  immediate  subject  of  these 
pages,  to  attempt  to  trace  the  influence  of  sculpture  upon 
painting ;  but  it  might  be  shown  that  the  former  has  in  all 
ages  preceded  and  guidetl  the  first  efforts  of  the  latter  art,  and 
that  both  of  them  must  be  viewed  in  their  relation  to  architec¬ 
ture.  Sculpture  was  already  largely  employed  in  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  great  churches,  which  were  at  once  the  sanctuaries, 
the  halls  of  assembly,  the  schools,  the  galleries,  and  the  tombs 
of  mediaeval  society ;  whilst  painting  was  still  confined  to  the 
minute  adornment  of  the  missal  or  the  book  of  hours.  When 
painting  entered  the  church  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  mural  orna¬ 
ment,  but  still  in  a  ix)sition  ancillary  to  sculpture  ;  and  even  in 
the  later  works  of  the  greatest  artists,  as  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
it  is  impossible  to  seize  the  harmony  and  adjustment  of  the  com¬ 
position  without  regarding  its  architectural  character  and  its 
general  imitation  of  plastic  forms.  Hence  the  peculiar  distri¬ 
bution  and  connexion  of  the  earlier  Christian  paintings,  and 
the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  their  true  character  unless  they  are 

twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries  would  sup¬ 
ply  innumerable  examples  in  which  this  form  of  Art  was  adapted 
to  the  uses  of  the  Church  ;  and,  curiously  enough,  it  has  been  re¬ 
vived  in  our  own  time  with  great  splendour  and  completeness, 
where  certainly  we  least  expected  to  see  it — in  the  old  cathedral  of 
Sl  Mungo  at  Glasgow.  But  the  history  of  coloured  glass  lights 
requires  a  book  and  illustrations  to  itself. 
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studietl,  as  it  were,  in  the  sense  of  the  statuesque  compositions 
and  figures  which  preceded  them.* 

The  Christian  painters  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renais¬ 
sance  period,  working  chiefly  for  the  decoration  of  churches  and 
other  religious  etlifices  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  selected  those 
subjects  which  were  most  appropriate  to  the  faith  of  the  people, 
— and  these  subjects  were  copiously  mingled  with  the  legendary 
creations  of  religious  tradition.  They  left  comparatively  un¬ 
touched  many  scenes,  taken  from  the  Gospel  narratives,  which 
are  pecxdiarly  consonant  to  the  sympathy  and  the  taste  of  our 
own  times.  The  notes  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  incorporated  by  Lady 
Eastlake  in  the  latter  portion  of  her  first  volume,  chiefly 
relate  to  these  incidents.  Some  of  them  are  already  familiar 
to  us  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  though,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ‘  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,’  they  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  cither  pleasing  or  edifying.  Many  others,  however, 
have  been  comparatively  unattempted ;  and  we  advert  to  them 
here,  because  it  is  evident  that  they  afford  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  field  for  motlern  artists  in  relation  to  the  imperishable 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  subject  of  ‘  Christ  dis- 
‘  puting  with  the  Doctors’  cannot  be  classed  among  those 
scriptural  subjects  which  have  not  been  much  painted.  On 
the  contrary,  Luini’s  exquisite  treatment  of  it,  and  Rembrandt’s 
noble  etching,  are  familiar  to  every  (*ne :  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  remark  how'  keen  was  the  interest  excited  amongst  all  classes 
of  the  English  people  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  interesting 
reproduction  of  this  well-known  subject.  More  than  100,000 
persons  flocked  at  their  own  cost  to  see  it;  and  although  it 
may  not  in  all  respects  have  satisfied  the  ideal  conception  of 
the  youthful  SaGour,  and  of  her  ‘  who  had  sought  Him  sor- 
‘  rowing,’  yet  the  reality  of  the  details,  the  solemn  dignity 
of  the  sages  of  the  law,  the  local  truth  of  the  scene,  and  the 
extreme  care  of  the  execution,  inspired  intense  delight,  and 
proved  the  inexhaustible  power  and  influence  of  religious 
painting  thus  understood.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  work 
of  far  higher  beauty  and  grandeur — the  loftiest  production  of 
the  English  school — Mr.  Herbert’s  painting  of  the  ‘  Descent 

*  The  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  is  made  by  Michael  Angelo 
to  simulate  a  raised  and  open  roof,  intersected  by  lunettes :  in  the 
throne-like  niches  between  these  lunettes  he  has  seated  the  sublime 
figures  of  the  Sibyls  and  the  Prophets ;  but  their  character  and 
attitudes  arc  statuesque,  and  they  bear  to  the  whole  painted  com¬ 
position  the  same  relation  which  statues  would  bear  to  a  real 
edifice. 
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‘  of  Moses  from  the  Mount  with  the  Tables  of  the  Law,’ 
which  adorns — and  ivill  we  trust  for  ever  adorn — one  of  the 
chambers  of  the  House  of  Lonls.  Although  the  scene  it 
represents  is  the  great  fundamental  fact  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  revelation  of  the  primal  code  of  GikI’s  law  to  man,  yet 
that  fact  is  the  basis  of  the  Christian  Revelation  likewise ;  and 
when  the  series  is  completed  by  the  execution  ol‘  the  ‘  Sermon 
‘  on  the  Mount,’  which  we  trust  the  same  great  artist  will  be 
enabled  to  undertake,  we  shall  possess  two  works  of  the 
highest  value  and  interest.  This  is  not  the  place  to  criticise  in 
detail  their  artistic  excellence ;  w'e  are  now  only  dealing  with 
them  as  exalted  sjiecimens  of  what  may  still  be  done  for 
subjects  taken  from  the  ancient  and  hallowed  themes  of  religious 
Art.  But  we  hold  their  merit  of  execution  to  be  in  no  degree 
inferior  to  their  grandeur  of  conception  ;  and  we  believe  that 
they  wall  stand  a  comparison  with  the  noblest  productictns  of 
human  genius  in  any  age.  In  one  important  |)oint  of  view  these 
modern  paintings  of  Scripture  subjects  differ  radically  from  the 
treatment  of  similar  subjects  by  the  old  masters.  It  never 
seems  to  have  crossed  their  minds  that  the  events  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  occurretl  in  an  Eastern  land  and  among 
an  Eastern  people.  The  .1  ews  of  Rembrandt  are  indeed  .1  ews ; 
and  this  circumstance  gives  a  marvellous  reality  to  his  Gospel 
etchings;  but  they  are  the  Jews  of  the  synagogue  rather 
than  of  the  temple — of  Amsterdam  rather  than  of  .Jerusalem. 
In  the  whole  range  of  the  schools  of  Catholic  Art,  the  acces¬ 
sories  of  scenery,  architecture,  costumes,  and  race  are  purely 
conventional :  not  only  did  those  painters  not  aspire  to  repre¬ 
sent  Judma  and  its  people,  but  they  represent  places  and  men 
who  never  had  any  real  existence  in  the  8haj)es  and  dresses 
assigned  to  them.  If  there  be  any  merit,  any  beauty,  any 
truth  in  the  attempt  to  represent  these  events,  in  some 
measure,  as  they  may  have  appeared  to  those  who  witnessed 
them,  that  is  a  region  of  Art  still  almost  untrotlden ;  and  we  only 
trust  that  our  artists,  in  drawing  nearer  to  the  actual  reality  of 
the  scenes  and  the  times  they  portray,  will  lose  nothing  of 
that  ideal  verisimilitude  and  resemblance  w'hich  is,  after  all,  the 
highest  quality  of  Art. 

Mrs.  .Jameson’s  list  of  the  pictures  illustrating  the  familiar 
scenes  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  some  of  the  miracles  and  the 
parables  of  our  Lord,  is  interesting  but  incomplete.  The 
‘  Sermon  on  the  IMount  ’  remains,  it  appears,  for  Mr.  Herbert : 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  artist  has  attempted  it  with  success 
on  a  large  scale ;  for  Claude’s  picture  under  this  name  in  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  is  at  most  a  fine  Claude  landscape.  The 
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‘  Tribute  Money  ’  can  hardly  be  painted  again  after  Titian ;  or 
the  ‘  Raising  of  Lazarus,’  after  Sebastian  ;  or  the  ‘  Transfigu- 
‘  ration,’  after  Raphael :  these  works  have  become  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  reality.  Rut  the  exquisite  domestic  incidents  of  the 
Gospel — ‘  Christ  blessing  little  Children,’  the  ‘  Prodigal  Son,’ 
the  Miracles  of  Healing,  the  Scenes  at  Bethany — admit  of 
greater  variety  of  treatment  and  will  ever  continue  to  awaken 
sympathy  and  love  in  the  beholder.  Nothing  has  been  seen 
in  modern  times  more  deeply  interesting  and  more  touching 
than  those  small  canvasses  on  which  Paul  de  la  Roche  showed 
us  the  interior  of  the  disconsolate  house  to  which  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  Belovetl  Apostle  may  have  retired  after  the 
closing  scene  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  All  was  over.  The 
immortal  hope  had  not  yet  broken  even  on  them.  They  had 
yet  to  Avatch  and  wait  in  the  gltAom  of  bereavement  and 
desolation  till  the  daAvn  of  the  third  day.  These  emotions 
the  artist  has  by  some  means  conveyed  to  the  spectator. 
There  arc  fcAv  examples  in  Art  of  so  deep  a  moral  interest, 
rendereil  by  means  so  simjde.  This  is  precisely  what  the  as¬ 
sociations  of  Religion  with  Art  enable  it  to  awaken,  and  what 
it  is  yet  Avithin  the  scope  of  modern  Art  to  effect.  Among  the 
protluctions  of  modern  Art,  especially  referring  to  the  life  of 
Christ,  the  ‘  Temptation  ’  and  the  ‘  Christus  Consolator  ’  of 
Ary  Scheffer  Avere  entitled  to  a  place  in  these  volumes — 
the  former,  representing  Avith  singular  poAver  the  mysterious 
conflict  betAveen  the  sinless  majesty  of  the  Redeemer  and  the 
subtle  energy  of  Evil — the  latter,  a  picture  impossible  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  Faith  and  Art,  inasmuch  as  it  embraces  the 
broadest  conception  of  the  Avrongs  and  sufferings  and  sorrows 
of  humanity,  seeking  and  finding  relief  at  the  seat  of  perfect 
justice  and  perfect  love.  If  Christian  Art  is  to  follow,  as  we 
believe  it  must,  the  evolution  of  Christianity  itself,  in  its  sus- 
tainctl  relation  to  the  ])rogress  of  mankind,  to  more  intense 
and  affectionate  sympatliies,  to  an  enlarged  interest  in  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  our  race,  to  more  serene  reliance  upon  the  beneficent 
j)urj)oses  of  the  Creator  for  the  redemption  of  His  creatures, 
then  assuredly  the  quaint  and  mystical  conceptions  of  the 
mediaival  painters,  and  even  the  more  splendid  creations  of  the 
later  schools,  are  not  its  supreme  efforts  or  its  noblest  triumphs ; 
and  the  groAvth  of  religious  Art  will  bear  its  due  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  a  devout  and  enlightened  religious  spirit  in  the 
world. 

In  the  ascetic  ages  of  Christianity,  when  the  soul  was 
believed  to  be  purified  by  the  penances,  the  mortifications, 
and  even  the  tortures  inflicted  on  the  body,  the  represents- 
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tion  of  i)ain  and  suffering,  huniblv  endured  for  the  love  of 
God,  was  the  all-pervading  theme  of  Art.  This  principle 
culminated  in  the  most  terrible  of  all  sacrifices — the  most 
sublime  of  all  examples — in  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  Hence 
the  scenes  which  occurred  between  the  entry  of  Jesus  into 
Jerusalem  to  keep  his  last  |mssover,  and  the  final  vdctory  of  the 
Redeemer  over  Death,  are  those  to  which  the  genius,  invention, 
and  skill  of  man  have  been  most  constantly  devoted ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  works  of  Art  representing  or  bearing  ui>on 
these  deeply  touching  events,  exceed  both  in  number  and 
importance  all  the  other  productions  of  the  Christian  schools. 
It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  these  subjects  occupy  a  very 
large  proiKirtion  of  these  volumes ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  said 
that  the  second  portion  of  the  work  is  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  it.  Following  the  traditional  division  of  the  history,  adopted  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century  by  Duccio  in  the  series  at  Sienna, 
and  by  Giotto  in  the  Arena  Chapel — which  indeed  had  been 
taken  (as  w'e  have  already  hinted)  from  the  Christian  statuary 
of  the  precetling  centuries — Lady  Eastlake  has  performed  this 
im|)ortant  part  of  her  task  with  great  force  and  method.  The 
narrative  is  admirably  arranged.  The  examples  cited  are 
extremely  various  and  interesting.  The  criticism  on  some  of 
the  chief  works  inspired  by  these  scenes  is  of  the  highest  elo¬ 
quence  and  excellence.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow’  the 
accomplished  writer  through  these  details,  but  we  projwse  to 
introduce  as  a  fine  specimen  of  her  discrimination  and  graphic 
power  a  passage  Avhich  •will  be  read  by  everyone  with  interest 
and  admiration — we  mean  the  criticism  on  the  ‘  Last  Supper  ’ 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  at  Milan. 

‘  It  remains,  therefore,  for  us  to  consider  the  Person  of  our  Lord 
as  given  in  the  representations  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  we  approach 
it  necessarily,  as  will  be  shown,  through  those  of  His  companions. 
Considered  merely  in  the  sense  of  Art,  we  may  say  that  there  was 
too  little  in  the  nature  of  this  subject  for  so  many  figures,  all  men, 
to  do.  Eleven  out  of  the  twelve  were  to  be  represented  devout, 
earnest,  and  faithful,  and  Judas  even  decorous  in  demeanour.  Many 
of  them,  too,  were  of  the  same  age,  most  of  them  attired  in  the  same 
kind  of  costume ;  while  the  introduction  of  their  attributes  was  alto¬ 
gether  incompatible  with  the  occasion.  Thus,  the  distinction  of  one 
Apostle  from  another  strikes  us  at  the  very  outset  as  a  difficulty, 
which,  in  the  case  of  sculpture,  as  in  the  cathedral  at  Lodi,  or  of 
wood-carving,  as  in  Adam  Kraft’s  work  in  the  Church  of  St  Law¬ 
rence  at  Nuremberg,  is  further  increased  by  the  absence  of  colour. 
This  was  doubtless  the  reason,  in  early  times,  for  the  insertion  of  the 
names  in  the  glories,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  exaggerated  nature  of  the 
position  of  St.  John,  and  of  the  character  of  Judas,  which  seem  to 
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have  been  seized  upon  as  the  only  salient  points.  The  discrimination 
of  the  characters  and  individualities  of  all,  or  even  most  of  these 
passive  and  almost  uniform  figures,  required,  therefore,  nothing  short 
of  the  utmost  refinement  of  observation  and  power  of  expression. 
These  conditions,  it  is  obvious,  could  only  be  fulfilled  by  a  mind  and 
hand  of  the  highest  order. 

‘  But  here  another  difficulty  presented  itself.  The  Apostles,  after 
all,  were  but  the  subordinates  in  the  piece ;  such  expression  and 
character  as  could  at  best  be  given  them  depended  entirely  on  the 
part  which  belonged  to  the  principal  actor.  In  representing  Him, 
the  artist  had  to  choose  between  two  modes  of  conception,  each 
equally  encumbered  with  objections.  Our  Lord  might  be  depicted, 
as  He  has  often  been,  in  the  act  of  blessing  the  bread  and  wine,  and 
with  His  hand  raised  in  prayer — an  action  full  of  grace  for  Him, 
and  which  clearly  convey^  His  part  in  the  story  to  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  beholder,  but  one  which,  occupying  Him  alone,  left  His 
companions  little  more  than  lay  figures ;  or  our  Lord  might  be  re¬ 
presented  as  engaged  in  no  actual  act  at  all,  but  simply  in  the  eha- 
racter  of  one  uttering,  or  having  just  uttered,  a  few  words  expressive 
of  deep  and  mournful  mental  conviction.  But  such  a  moment, 
however  easily  described  in  words,  is  not  so  easily  painted.  These 
words,  however  full  of  meaning  for  the  mind,  offer  none  to  the  eye 
(for  the  giving  the  sop  to  Judas,  a  very  unpleasing  incident  in  the 
sense  of  Art,  which,  in  the  difficulty  of  telling  the  tale,  was  fre¬ 
quently  resorted  to  in  early  works,  belonged  to  another  and  later 
moment).  Moreover,  our  Lord  did  not  address  these  words  to  one 
Apostle  more  than  another,  still  less  to  any  one  out  of  the  picture. 
Nay,  words  spoken  thus,  in  the  deep  abstraction  of  prophetic  vision, 
would  have  produced  the  same  effect  on  the  hearer,  had  the  speaker 
been  even  invisible.  And  yet  those  words  were  indi.spens.able  to 
rouse  all  these  lay  figures  into  appropriate,  though  requisitely  minute, 
indications  of  individual  character.  It  was  plain,  therefore,  that 
only  he  who  could  paint  the  “troubled  spirit”  of  Jesus  as  it 
breathed  forth  the  plaintive  sentence,  “  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
“  you,  one  of  you  shall  betray  me,”  would  have  the  power  to  touch 
that  spring  which  alone  could  set  the  rest  of  the  delicate  machinery 
in  motion. 

‘  We  need  not  say  who  did  fulfil  these  conditions,  nor  whose  Last 
Supper  it  is — all  ruined  and  defaced  as  it  may  be — which  alone 
rouses  the  heart  of  the  spectator  as  effectually  as  that  incomparable 
shadow  in  the  centre  has  roused  the  feelings  of  the  dim  forms  on  each 
side  of  Him.  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  Cena,  to  all  who  consider  this 
grand  subject  through  the  medium  of  Art,  is  the  Last  Supper — there 
is  no  other.  Various  representations  exist,  and  by  the  highest  names 
in  Art,  but  thev  do  not  touch  the  subtle  spring.  Compared  with 
this  chef  (Paeuvre,  their  Last  Suppers  are  mere  exhibitions  of  well- 
drawn,  draped,  or  coloured  figures,  in  studiously  varied  attitudes, 
which  excite  no  emotion  beyond  the  admiration  due  to  these  qualities. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Leonardo  should  have  done  little  or  nothing 
more  after  the  execution,  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  of  that  stupendous 
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picture.  It  was  not  in  man  not  to  be  fastidious,  who  had  such  an 
unapproachable  standard  of  his  own  powers  perpetually  standing 
in  his  path. 

‘  Let  us  now  consider  this  figure  of  Christ  more  closely. 

‘  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  our  Lord  has  just  uttered  this  sen¬ 
tence  ;  we  must  endeavour  to  define  in  what,  in  His  own  Person, 
the  visible  proof  of  His  having  spoken  consists.  The  painter  has 
cast  the  eyes  down — an  action  which  generally  detracts  from  the 
expression  of  a  face.  Here,  however,  no  such  loss  is  felt  The 
outward  sight,  it  is  true,  is  in  abeyance,  but  the  intensest  sense  of 
inward  vision  has  taken  its  place.  Our  Lord  is  looking  into  Him¬ 
self — that  self  which  knew  “  all  things,”  and  therefore  needed  not  to 
lift  His  mortal  lids  to  ascertain  what  effect  His  words  had  produced. 
The  honest  indignation  of  the  Apostles,  the  visible  perturbation  of 
the  traitor,  are  each  right  in  their  place,  and  for  the  looker  on,  but 
they  are  nothing  to  Him.  Thus  here  at  once  the  highest  power  and 
refinement  of  Art  is  shown,  by  the  conversion  of  what  in  most  hands 
would  have  been  an  insipidity  into  the  means  of  expression  best 
suited  to  the  moment.  The  inclination  of  the  head,  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  every  feature,  all  contribute  to  the  same  intention.  This  is 
not  the  heaviness  or  even  the  repose  of  previous  silence.  On  the 
contrary,  the  head  has  not  yet  risen,  nor  tlie  muscles  of  the  face 
subsided  from  the  act  of  mournful  speech.  It  is  just  the  evanescent 
moment  which  all  true  painters  yearn  to  catch,  and  which  few  but 
painters  are  wont  to  observe — when  the  tones  have  ceased,  but  the 
lips  are  not  sealed — when,  for  an  instant,  the  face  repeats  to  the  eye 
what  the  voice  has  said  to  the  ear.  No  one  who  has  studied  that 
head  can  doubt  that  our  Lord  has  just  spoken  :  the  sounds  are  not 
there,  but  they  have  not  travelled  far  into  space. 

‘Much,  too,  in  the  general  speech  of  this  head  is  owing  to  the 
skill  with  which,  while  conveying  one  particular  idea,  the  painter 
has  suggested  no  other.  Beautiful  as  the  face  is,  there  is  no  other 
beauty  but  that  which  ministers  to  this  end.  We  know  not  whether 
the  head  be  handsome  or  picturesque,  masculine  or  feminine  in  type 
— whether  the  eye  be  liquid,  the  cheeks  ruddy,  the  hair  smooth,  or 
the  beard  curling — as  we  know  with  such  painful  certainty  in  other 
representations.  All  we  feel  is,  that  the  wave  of  one  intense  mean¬ 
ing  has  passed  over  the  whole  countenance,  and  left  its  impress  alike 
on  every  part.  Sorrow  is  the  predominant  expression — that  .«orrow 
which,  as  we  have  said  in  our  Introduction,  distinguishes  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  God,  and  which  binds  Him,  by  a  sympathy  no  fabled  deity 
ever  claimed,  with  the  fallen  and  suffering  race  of  Adam — His  very 
words  have  given  Himself  more  pain  than  they  have  to  His  hearers, 
and  a  pain  He  cannot  expend  in  protestations  as  they  do,  for  for 
this,  as  for  every  other  act  of  His  life,  came  He  into  the  world. 

‘  But  we  must  not  linger  with  the  face  alone  ;  no  hands  ever  did 
such  intellectual  service  as  those  which  lie  spread  on  that  table. 
They,  too,  have  just  fallen  into  that  position — one  so  full  of  meaning 
to  u.“,  and  so  unconsciously  assumed  by  Him — and  they  will  retain 
it  no  longer  than  the  eye  which  is  down  and  the  head  which  is  sunk. 
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A  special  intention  on  the  painter’s  part  may  bo  surmised  in  the 
opposite  action  of  each  hand ;  the  palm  of  the  one  so  graciously  and 
bountifully  open  to  all  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  the  other 
averted,  yet  not  closed,  as  if  deprecating  its  own  symbolic  office. 
Or  we  may  consider  their  position  as  applicable  to  this  particular 
scene  only ;  the  one  hand  saying,  “  Of  those  that  thou  hast  given  me 
“  none  is  lost,”  and  the  other,  which  lies  near  Judas,  “  except  the  son 
“  of  perdition.”  Or,  again,  we  may  give  a  still  narrower  definition, 
and  interpret  this  averted  hand  as  directing  the  eye,  in  some  sort, 
to  the  hand  of  Judas  which  lies  nearest  it,  Behold,  the  hand  of  him 
“  that  betrayeth  me  is  with  mo  on  the  table.”  Not  that  the  science 
of  Christian  iconography  has  been  adopted  here,  for  the  welcoming 
and  condemning  functions  of  the  respective  hands  have  been  reversed 
— ^in  reference,  probably,  to  Judas,  who  sits  on  our  Lord’s  right.  Or 
we  may  give  up  attributing  symbolic  intentions  of  any  kind  to  the 
painter — a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  spectator  more  often  justifiable 
than  justified — and  simply  give  him  credit  for  having,  by  his  own 
exquisite  feeling  alone,  so  placed  the  hands  as  to  make  them  thus 
minister  to  a  variety  of  suggestions.  Either  way  these  grand  and 
pathetic  members  stand  as  preeminent  as  the  head  in  the  pictorial 
history  of  our  Lord,  having  seldom  been  equalled  in  beauty  of  form, 
and  never  in  power  of  speech. 

*  Thus  much  has  been  said  upon  this  figure  of  our  Lord,  because 
no  other  representation  approaches  so  near  the  ideal  of  His  Person. 
Time,  ignorance,  and  violence  have  done  their  worst  upon  it,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  ever  suggested  more  overpowering  feel¬ 
ings  than  in  its  present  battered  and  defaced  condition,  scarcely  now 
to  be  called  a  picture,  but  a  fitter  emblem  of  Him  who  was  “  despised 
“  and  rejected  of  men.”  ’ 

Xo  w’ork  in  the  w'hole  range  of  Christian  Art  combines  in 
such  perfection  ideal  beauty  and  grandeur  with  historic  truth. 
The  Christ  of  Leonardo  has  a  divinity  about  it  which  trans¬ 
cends  all  other  human  creations,  whilst  the  scene  is  rendered 
mth  a  dramatic  force  and  truth  to  make  one  feel  as  if  the  Last 
Supper  itself  had  occurred  in  that  forsaken  refectory.  Xo 
mystical  painter  Avas  ever  more  sublime :  no  historical  painter 
was  ever  more  real. 

But  in  spite  of  the  predilection  which  Lady  Eastlake  avows 
and  justifies  for  the  Christian  artists  of  the  earlier  Catholic 
schools — a  predilection  which  goes  so  far  as  to  lead  her  to  treat 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  as  religious  painters  with  some 
severity — yet  she  does  ample  justice  to  the  remarkable  power 
with  which  these  sacred  subjects  have  been  handled  by  one 
northern  artist — Rembrandt.  Several  of  his  finest  etchings  are 
reproduced  in  these  volumes  with  great  effect :  the  following 
passage  stands  somew  hat  in  need  of  such  an  illustration,  but  it 
is  so  remarkable  that  we  transfer  it  to  our  own  ungraphic 
pages: —  s. 
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*  There  was  another  master  about  to  appear  in  the  plains  of 
Holland,  who  was  destined,  while  adhering  to  the  so-called  reality, 
and  even  vulgarity,  of  these  Northern  schools,  to  retrieve  both  by 
the  spell  of  the  highest  moral  and  picturesque  power.  That  “  in- 
«  spired  Dutchman,”  as  Mrs.  Jameson  has  called  Rembrandt,  threw 
all  his  grand  and  uncouth  soul  into  this  subject.  He  painted  it 
once  in  chiaroscuro  (dated  1634),  and  treated  it  twice  in  an  etching ; 
each  time  historically.  We  give  an  etching.  The  incident  takes 
place  in  the  open  air.  A  crowd  is  round  and  behind  our  Lord,  a 
crowd  is  importunately  pressing  upon  Pilate,  and  below  is  more  than 
a  crowd — rather  a  furious  sea  of  heads — vanishing  beneath  an  arch¬ 
way,  of  which  we  see  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end.  A  figure 
in  front,  connecting  this  multitude  with  the  group  before  Pilate,  is 
extending  a  hand  over  the  seething  mass,  as  if  enjoining  patience. 
Far  off  in  the  gloom,  another  figure,  borne  apparently  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  multitude,  is  gesticulating  to  the  same  eflect  in  the 
opposite  direction  ;  both  seeing  numbers  invisible  to  us.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  our  Saviour  departs  from  all  our  theories ;  He  is  not 
looking  at  the  people,  or  at  any  one.  His  head  and  eyes  are  uplifted, 
not  in  protest  or  in  prayer,  but  in  communion  with  His  Father. 
The  people  are  not  even  looking  at  Him,  for  Rembrandt  well  knew 
that  such  a  multitude,  in  this  state  of  violent  excitement,  are  in¬ 
capable  of  fixing  their  attention  upon  anything.  The  Christ  is 
neither  beautiful  nor  grand  in  the  usual  sense,  nor  is  there  any  glory 
round  His  head ;  nevertheless,  a  light  seems  to  emanate  from  His 
Person,  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not.  One  face  alone  has 
apparently  caught  the  suspicion  that  this  is  no  common  culprit.  It 
is  a  hard-featured  soldier  near  Him,  who  is  wrapt  in  thought.  But 
the  group  before  Pilate  is  the  prominent  and  master  stroke.  Rem¬ 
brandt  must  have  witnessed  incidents  which  had  told  him  that  there 
is  no  earnestness  like  that  of  fanaticism.  These  are  not  the  mere 
brutes  who  bawl  from  infection,  and  who  can  be  blown  about  with 
every  wind,  such  as  w'e  see  in  former  representations;  these  are  the 
real  Jews,  and  this  is  the  real  Pilate — vacillating,  bending  in  inde¬ 
cision,  with  his  expressive,  out-stretched,  self-excusing  hands  and 
false,  temporising  face — who  has  no  chance  before  them.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  clutch  on  his  robe  by  one,  or  the  glaring  eye  and  furious 
open  mouth  of  another,  or  the  old  Jew,  hoary  in  wickedness,  who 
threatens  him  with  the  fury  of  the  multitude  ;  but  it  is  the  dreadful 
earnest  face,  upturned  and  riveted  on  his,  of  the  figure  kneeling 
before  him — it  is  the  tightly  compressed  lips  of  that  man  who  could 
not  entreat  more  persistently  for  his  own  life  than  he  is  pleading  for 
the  death  of  the  Prisoner.  Rembrandt  has  given  to  this  figure  the 
dignity,  because  the  power,  of  a  malignant  delusion :  horribly  fine. 
This  is  a  truly  realistic  conception  of  such  a  scene,  which  has  a 
grandeur  of  its  own,  in  contradistinction  to  those  improperly  so 
called,  for  the  reality  of  mere  brutality  is  not  a  subject  for  Art  at 
all.  Rembrandt,  in  executing  this  etching,  may  be  conceived  to 
have  had  the  second  Psalm  in  his  view  :  “  Why  do  the  heathen  so 
“  furiously  rage  together ;  and  why  do  the  people  imagine  a  vain 
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“  thing  ?  ”  Yet  the  master  has  exquisitely  contrived  the  full  effect 
of  a  scene  of  violence,  without  shocking  the  most  refined  spectator. 
Not  a  sign  of  it  approaches  our  Lord’s  Person,  who,  as  long  as  He 
is  in  the  custody  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  is  guarded  by  a  form  of 
law  ;  while  the  furious  crowd  below  is  so  wrapt  in  Rembrandt  gloom 
as  to  suggest  every  horror  to  the  imagination,  and  give  none  to  the 
eye.  But  “  the  vain  thing  ”  is  seen  without  disguise  in  that  urgent 
group  before  the  wavering  Roman — embodying  the  strength  of  an 
evil  principle  against  which  nothing  can  prevail  but  that  “  Truth  ” 
which  Pilate  knows  not.* 

These  quotations  will  give  the  reader  an  impression  of  the 
fervour  and  eloquence  Avhieh  Lady  Eastlake  has  thrown  into 
her  undertaking ;  but  the  varied  research,  the  copious  infor¬ 
mation,  the  careful  comparison  of  the  different  ages  and  schools 
of  Art,  Avhich  mark  these  volumes,  will  best  be  judged  of  by  those 
who  make  them  companions  and  guides.  They  form,  in  con¬ 
junction  Avith  Mrs.  Jameson’s  previous  publications,  a  series  of 
great  interest  and  utility ;  and  Lady  Eastlake  has  verj'  ably 
contributed  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  one  of 
the  noblest  branches  of  Art. 


.V.UT.  V. — 1.  The  Racing  Calendar  for  the  Year  1863.  Vol. 
XCI.  London:  1863. 

2.  Versuch  uber  die  Abstammung  des  zahmen  Pferdes  und  seiner 
Racen.  {^Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Domestic  Horse  and 
its  Varieties.)  By  Dr.  L.  T.  Fitzinger.  Vienna:  1858. 

3.  The  Horses  of  the  Sahara,  by  General  Daumas,  with  Com¬ 
mentaries,  by  the  Emir  Abd-el-Kader.  London  :  1863. 

4.  On  the  Relation  of  the  Domesticated  Animals  to  Civilization. 
By  John  Crawfurd,  Esq.  (Ethnological  Transactions.) 
London:  1863. 

^nE  English  may  undoubtedly  claim  to  be  the  most  cques- 
trian  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Other  races  may 
excel  them  in  horsemanship,  as  the  Arabs,  for  example ;  and 
the  French  and  Germans,  who  attend  so  scrupulously  to  the 
teachings  of  the  ‘school,’  may  succeed  in  producing  better 
mouths  and  more  perfectly  trained  animals  for  the  saddle 
than  are  usually  to  be  found  in  England ;  but  in  no  part  of 
the  world  is  the  horse  put  to  such  varied  uses  both  for  profit 
and  amusement,  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  such  excellence 
t«>  be  found  in  horses  of  every  description,  as  in  these  islands.* 

•  Burckl^rdt  computed  whilst  in  Arabia  that  the  total  number  of 
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In  England  alone  has  the  horse,  wth  exceptions  not  worth 
noting,  superseded  every  other  animal  of  draught  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes ;  and  much  of  the  superiority  of  British 
husbandry  is  attributable  to  tbe  celerity  of  movement  and 
efficient  service  introduced  by  this  })ractice.  As  respects 
traffic  on  the  road,  and  wheele<l  carriages  drawn  by  borses, 
there  is  no  |K)int  of  view  in  which  the  contrast  between 
England  and  continental  countries  is  more  striking ;  and 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  East  the  horse  is  to  this 
day,  so  to  speak,  unused  for  all  purposes  of  draught.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  to  the  horse  as  a  means  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  he  may  be  fairly  said  t»)  enter  more  or  less  deeply  into 
the  life  of  every  Englishman.  The  chase,  which  in  former 
times  was  a  pastime  reserved  only  for  those  of  royal  and  noble 
blood,  has  become  popular  in  England  alone,  because  in  England 
alone  the  people  sympathise  ■with  it,  and  the  farmers,  who  are 
its  mainstay,  far  more  than  the  owners  of  fox  coverts,  have 
taken  it  under  their  special  protection.  Indee<l,  so  deeply  does 
the  love  of  hunting  penetrate  the  national  bosom,  that  a  dis- 
tinguishe<l  popular  preacher  in  London,  who  jmobably  never 
crossed  a  horse  in  his  life,  is  known  to  read  through  the  hunting 
appointments  in  the  newspaj)ers  every  Satunlay,  for  the  sake 
of  the  draughts  of  fresh  air  he  inhales  in  imagination  from  the 
‘  shires  ’  and  for  the  picturesque  names  of  meets  which  recall 
to  him  the  country  life  of  his  boyhood.  So  again  with  racing ; 
every  addition  to  our  population  and  wealth  brings  with  it  at 
least  an  equal  increment  in  racing  establishments  and  race¬ 
courses.  W e  may  also  note,  in  taking  stock  of  the  uses  of  the 
horse,  and  as  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  day,  the  wide 
extent  to  Avhich  the  taste  for  riding  now  prevails  amongst  the 
fair  sex ;  and,  we  must  add,  the  very  excellent  horsemanshi]) 
displayed  by  them,  often  surpassing  that  of  their  brothers. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  a  ■wide  step  from  being  carried  in  a  pillion 
behind  John  the  groom,  to  going  with  the  ‘  first  flight  ’  in 
Leicestershire,  and  in  a  sense  it  is  progress,  though  many  a 
goocl  sportsman  will  agree  Avith  nearly  every  paterfamilias,  that 
in  the  latter  case  it  is  not  the  right  woman  in  the  right  place. 
He  must  be  a  churl,  however,  who  would  seek  to  curtail  by  a 


horses  in  that  country  was  under  fifty  thousand :  the  returns  under 
the  Assessed  Taxes  Acts  showed  that  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scot¬ 
land  alone  there  were  returned  in  1843,844,505;  in  1860,  1,070,992; 
but  these  numbers  do  not  include  horses  employed  in  husbandry,  8sc., 
and  according  to  the  best  estimates  which  can  be  made  the  total 
number  of  horses  in  the  United  Kingdom  exceeds  two  millions. 
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single  owner  of  a  habit  the  finest  equestrian  sight  in  the  world, 
when  Rotten  Row  on  a  brilliant  June  morning  presents  its 
thousand  riders  to  the  gaze  of  admiring  multitudes. 

For  all  these  varied  employments  of  the  horse  the  British 
Islands  have  produced  breeds,  which,  on  joint  consideration  of 
their  numbers  and  excellence,  no  other  part  of  the  world  can 
equal.  But  whilst  the  love  of  horses  is  thus  deeply  ingrained  in 
the  English  character,  and  the  emjdoyment  of  them,  as  Ave  have 
seen,  already  so  extensive,  is  becoming  greater  from  day  to 
day,  several  ominous  opinions  have  been  heard  from  A  arious 
quarters  that  the  English  horse  is  fast  deteriorating.  Com¬ 
plaints  of  the  same  kind,  but  in  a  much  louder  tone,  have 
issued  from  Ireland.  That  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
no  doubt  unrivalled  advantages,  from  its  limestone  soil,  its 
succulent  grasses,  and  its  mild  climate,  for  the  ])roduction  of 
equine  stock ;  and  heretofore  to  have  been  an  Irish  horse  was 
a  letter  of  introiluction  into  the  stable  of  any  English  horse- 
dealer.  But  noAV  good  horses  in  Ireland  arc  said  to  be  so 
scarce,  and  the  drain  from  England  and  the  Continent  of  eveiy 
good  mare  and  likely  tAvo-year-old  colt  so  great,  that  the 
country  gentlemen  have  patriotically  taken  up  the  subject  Avith 
zeal,  and  are  at  the  present  moment  considering  Avhat  measures 
can  be  adoj>tcd  to  restore  the  ancient  glory  of  their  isle. 

We  may,  hoAvever,  set  aside  Ireland  as  a  special  case,  for  the 
evils  complained  of  in  that  country  belong  to  a  different  class 
of  deteriorating  causes  from  those  usually  assigned  in  England, 
and  they  are  clearly  much  more  under  the  control  of  a  resident 
country  gentry.  But  the  general  question  as  to  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  horse,  AA-hether  in  England  or  in  Ireland,  is  so 
Aveighty  and  involves  so  many  national  interests  that  we  propose 
to  examine  it  Avith  some  care. 

The  ordinary  remark  made  is,  that  whilst  Avith  agricultural 
stock  generally,  such  as  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poidtry,  immense 
improvements  have  been  made  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
the  science  of  breeding  has  been  applied  to  them  Avith  eminent 
success,  yet  Avith  horses,  and  especially  with  thorough-bred 
horses,  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  visible  deterioration 
is  perceptible  Avherever  blood  AA-ith  substance  is  required, 
Avhether  on  the  Turf,  in  the  Field,  or  on  the  Road.  Whilst 
these  lamentable  results  are  brought  before  our  eyes,  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  foreign  nations  is  cited,  such  as  that  of  Russia,  Avhere, 
by  careful  encouragement,  a  cavalry  is  being  produced  far  supe¬ 
rior,  it  is  said,  to  anything  Ave  can  shoAV  in  England ;  of  Germany, 
which,  in  Prussia  and  other  parts,  is  undoubtedly  greatly  im- 
provintr  its  breeds,  and  even  supplying  England ;  but  especially 
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of  France,  which,  by  a  liberal  outlay  of  public  money  and  encou¬ 
ragement  of  racing  in  all  its  various  forms,  is  not  only  introduc¬ 
ing  beneficial  changes  into  its  breeding  districts,  but  is  actually 
able  to  send  over  animals  to  this  country  to  contend  with,  and 
occasionally  beat,  our  best  thorough-bred  horses.  The  recent 
successes  in  England  of  what  is  called  the  French  stable  are 
indeed  very  worthy  of  note.  Two  or  three  French  gentlemen, 
by  liberal  purchases  of  the  best  English  horses,  by  judicious 
crosses,  and  by  total  disregard  of  mere  fashionable  blood  and 
performances  unaccompanied  by  sound  organisation  and  sym¬ 
metry,  have  so  far  succeeded  in  their  breeding  establishments 
in  France,  as  already  to  have  won  some  of  the  best  prizes  on 
the  English  Turf.  The  Oaks  was  carried  off  this  year  by  a  mare 
bred  in  France;  and  a  French  horse.  Vermuth,  performed  the 
extraordinary  feat  of  beating  both  the  Derby  and  Oaks  win¬ 
ners  of  the  year  in  the  race  for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  on 
the  5th  June. 

The  falling  off  among  English  horses  being  assumed  as  a 
matter  of  fact  to  be  tested  by  every  day’s  experience,  the  cause 
of  it  is  commonly  asserted  to  exist  in  modern  practices  on 
the  Turf.  Experience  with  race-horses  shows  that  their  speed 
is  at  no  time  greater  than  at  two  years  old ;  and  as  of  course  it 
is  far  more  economical  to  bring  a  young  horse  to  the  post  than 
to  keep  him,  like  Eclipse,  till  he  is  five  years  old,  all  the  great 
prizes  which  the  Turf  now  presents  are  contended  for  by  horses 
of  immature  age ;  so  that  long  before  a  horse  approaches  his 
prime  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  on  the  Turf  to  contend  for. 
A  notable  example  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  present  year  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Clifden,  the  winner  of  last  year’s  St.  Leger. 
Although  only  four  years  old,  his  engagements  during  the 
present  season  are  confined  to  the  Claret  Stakes,  which  were 
run  this  spring  at  the  Craven  Meeting  at  Newmarket,  and 
to  two  races  at  Ascot,  where,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  has 
made  but  a  jK)or  appearance.  Hence  it  is  contended  that 
no  temptation  or  opportunity  is  offered  to  produce  animals 
such  as  our  ancestors  gloried  over,  but  that  weedy  narrow 
brutes,  up  to  no  weight,  and  whose  only  recommendation  is 
that  they  can  run  a  short  race  with  speed  for  a  year  or  two 
before  they  break  down,  are  the  inevitable  fruits  of  the  present 
system. 

The  very  general  practice  of  handicapping  perhaps  bears  an 
equal  part  in  the  condemnation  bestowed  on  the  modern  system. 
According  to  this,  it  is  nearly  as  profitable  to  have  a  bad  race¬ 
horse  as  a  good  one.  Performances  of  racers  being  generally 
exhibited,  as  has  been  intimated,  at  two  and  three  years  old. 
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by  the  time  they  are  four  their  j)owers  are  accurately  known 
by  the  vigilant  observers  whose  jHJCuniary  interests  in  race¬ 
horses  are  so  deeply  at  stake.  Hence  it  is  that  a  race  for  four- 
year-old  horses  and  upwards,  with  weights  for  age,  would 
usually  afford  no  sport,  no  excitement,  and  consequently  no 
opportunity  for  speculation,  because  all  the  horses  would  have 
been  run  out,  and  two  or  three  at  most  would  be  left  to  contend 
for  the  prize.  The  result  might  indeed  demonstrate  which  was 
the  best  horse  of  the  year,  and  be  useful  in  a  national  sense,  but 
the  individuals  who  comjK)sc  and  supjxjrt  what  is  called  the 
Turf,  oidy  seek  to  promote  the  public  interest  in  so  far  as  it 
coincides  with  their  own.  It  is  on  this  ground,  namely, 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  race¬ 
horses,  and  to  create  SjX)rt,  that  the  system  of  handicap¬ 
ping  has  been  devised,  the  principle  of  which  is,  by  a  skilful 
adjustment  of  weights,  to  put  inferior  horses  on  a  level  with 
the  best.  The  Great  Northamptonshire  Stakes,  which  were 
run  for  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  racing  season  at 
Northampton,  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  modern  prac¬ 
tice.  These  stakes  consisted  of  a  hundred  sovereigns,  added 
to  a  sweepstakes  of  twenty-five  sovereigns  by  each  subscri¬ 
ber,  fifteen  sovereigns  forfeit,  and  five  only  if  declared  on 
or  before  Tuesday  the  2nd  February.  Such  stakes,  with 
weights  for  age,  would  probably  not  have  attracted  half  a 
dozen  subscribers,  but,  being  a  handicap,  there  were  actually 
ninety-seven.  The  next  step  is  to  projection  the  weights 
according  to  the  age,  character,  and  performances  of  the  horses 
nominateil,  and  this  task  is  usually  entrusted  to  some  gentleman 
of  high  character  on  the  Turf,  whose  judgment  can  be  relied 
on ;  and  for  the  jerformance  of  this  difficult  and  delicate  office. 
Admiral  Kous  deservedly  enjoys  the  highest  reputation.*  In 
this  case  the  weights  were  published  on  the  27th  Januaiy, 
which  gave  the  subscribers  an  opportunity  of  declaring  before 
the  2nd  February,  so  as  to  pay  only  the  minor  forfeit.  The 
weights  varietl  from  the  highest.  9  st.  7  lb.,  which  was  to  have 
been  carried  by  Sir  Joseph  Hawley’s  Asteroid,  six  years  old, 
and  the  lowest  5  st.  7  lb.,  which  was  assigned  to  various  horses 

*  Wliile  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press.  Admiral  Rous’s 
excellent  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  alleged  deterioration  of 
horses  in  Ireland  has  appeared  in  the  ‘Times’  of  the  9th  June. 
We  are  extremely  happy  to  find  that  most  of  the  opinions  expressed 
in  this  article  are  corroborated  by  the  high  authority  of  the  Admiral. 
But  on  the  subject  of  handicapping  we  cannot  agree  with  him,  since 
the  very  object  of  the  practice  is  to  enable  a  bad  horse  to  contend  on 
equal  terms  with  a  good  one. 
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three.  On  the  publication  of  the  weights  there  were  forty- 
nine  acceptances,  which  is  ample  testimony  to  the  judgment 
and  discrimination  with  which  the  handicap  was  made.  For 
the  race  twenty -eight  started,  and  it  was  won  by  the  French 
horse,  M.  Lupin’s  Dollar,  four  years  old,  carrying  7  st.  9  lb. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  this  system  of  handicapping  tends  to 
bring  a  large  held  of  horses  together,  and  thereby  produces  sport, 
but  it  is  equally  obvious  that  it  operates  as  a  direct  encourage¬ 
ment  to  keeping  weak  and  worthless  horses,  who,  in  their  day, 
propagate  a  race  as  bad  as,  or  worse  than,  their  parents : — 

‘  Mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem.’ 

Mr.  Dickinson,  who  has  had  great  practical  experience  with 
horses,  having  had  thousands  pass  through  his  hands  in  his 
business  as  jobmaster,  entertains  very  decidetl  opinions  as  to 
the  deterioration  of  English  horses,  and  he  has  been  stimulated 
by  a  very  distinguished  lover  of  horses,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  lus  expe¬ 
rience.  He  thus  writes  ; — 

‘Formerly  the  Royal  Plates  of  100/.  each  were  given  for  competi¬ 
tion  all  over  Enghuid  for  four-year-old  horses  carrying  10  st.  4  lbs., 
five-year-old  1 1  st.  6  lbs.,  six  and  aged  12  st.,  and  decided  in  four-mile 
heats.  These  prizes  were  a  great  inducement  to  breeders  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  get  horses  of  size  and  substance,  and  to  keep  them  when 
got.  As  long  as  these  Royal  Plates  were  given  to  horses  carrying 
these  high  weights,  strong  thorough-bred  horses  were  bred  and  kept, 
which  in  the  end  broke  down  and  became  the  most  valuable  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  breeders  of  horses  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

‘  Our  horses  were  then  the  envy  of  all  Europe.  These  Royal 
Plates  for  high  weights  and  long  distances  brought  up  our  horses  to 
this  point  of  excellence ;  so  long  as  they  were  so  given  so  long  we 
kept  up  our  supremacy ;  but  by  some  unfortunate  influence  the  con¬ 
ditions  were  altered,  and  lighter  weights  and  shorter  distances 
allowed.  From  this  point  I  date,  under  my  own  observation,  the 
commencement  of  the  deterioration  of  our  thorough-bred  horses, 
and  consequently  of  those  of  every-day  use.  I  can  speak  positively 
from  my  own  knowledge  to  this  state  of  things ;  the  alteration  of 
these  plates  and  other  Turf  arrangements  have  combined  to  produce 
quite  another  class  of  race-horse — a  slippery,  slender,  small  horse, 
that  comes  quickly  to  perfection,  and  as  quickly  passes  away.’ 

‘  The  adoption  of  handicaps  at  all  country  races  is  another  evil... 
this  promotes  sport,  and  produces  betting,... but  it  is  ruinous  to  the 
national  supply  of  horses.’* 

Another  writer  in  the  ‘  Royal  Agricultural  Journal,’  whose 
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practical  acquaintance  with  horses,  though  in  another  depart¬ 
ment,  jMirhaps  equals  that  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  seems  to  share  in 
his  conclusions ; — 

‘  Greater  changes  have  been  made  in  the  breeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  horses  in  England  during  the  last  fifty  years  than  in  any 
similar  period  on  record ;  but  these  have  not  rested  on  any  sound 
basis.  Horse-dealers’  suggestions,  capricious  demands  which  tem¬ 
porarily  infiuence  the  market,  have  led  men  to  alter  their  eonduct 
with  as  little  consideration  as  they  changed  their  vests.  Few  good 
judges,  and  especially  among  those  who  can  remember  longest,  see 
reason  for  congratulation  on  comparing  the  present  with  the  past, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  hunter,  and  the  high-class  hack 
and  carriage-horse.** 

Before  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  this  alleged 
deterioration,  it  may  be  well  to  record  the  tendency,  which 
seems  to  exist  in  horse-fanciers  more  strongly  than  in  any 
other  class  of  men,  to  look  back  upon  some  former,  though  un 
defined  period,  as  the  true  Golden  Age.  For  some  hundreds  of 
years  England  has  undoubtedly  held  a  preeminence  in  Europe 
for  its  production  of  horses.  Bassompierre,  in  his  memoirs, 
describes  the  English  horses  imported  into  France  during  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  most  excellent;  ‘  their 
‘  wonderful  speed  occasioned  them  ever  afterwards  to  be  em 
‘  ployed  in  hunting  and  on  the  road.’  So  M.  Saulnier,  a  writer 
on  the  veterinary  art,  who  was  brought  up  in  the  Grandes 
^curies  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  had  great  experience  in  the 
campaigns  ending  with  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  places  the 
English  horse  incomparably  before  all  others.  In  instructions 
drawn  up  by  him  ‘  for  the  commissioners  who  go  to  buy  horses 
‘  in  foreign  countries,’  he  passes  in  review  the  various  horses 
that  have  come  under  his  observation,  and  he  thus  notices  the 
English :  — 

‘  The  Limousin  horses  are  very  good ;  they  are  fit  for  the  chace 
and  have  good  feet  and  good  eyes.  Some  of  them  are  no  way 
inferior  to  English  horses  in  anything;  which  are,  however,  in 
general  indisputably  the  best  horses  in  the  universe' 

During  the  last  century,  the  extraordinary  improvement  in 
English  horses  by  the  crossing  with  Arab  blo^,  which  we 
shall  have  to  notice  hereafter  more  particularly,  occurred;  and 
in  all  the  continental  literature  of  that  age  we  find  the  ‘  cheval 
‘anglais’  cited  as  a  type.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is 
needless  to  observe,  that  the  English  horse  worthily  sustains 


*  Prize  Essay  on  the  breeding  of  Hunters.  By  J.  Gamgee,  sen.. 
Principal  of  the  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh. 
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his  place,  and  that  all  countries  seeking  to  improve  their  breed, 
resort  for  their  blood  to  the  English  market.  Yet  during  all 
this  |)eriod,  extending  over  two  centuries  and  a  half,  we  shall 
find  grave  apprehensions  entertained  from  time  to  time  that  the 
race  was  deteriorating. 

We  have  shown  by  extracts  from  two  recent  writei’s  what 
is  thought  to  be  the  case  at  present,  but  if  we  go  back  forty 
or  fifty  years,  which  is  the  period  apparently  that  Messrs. 
Dickinson  and  Gamgee  contemplate  with  so  much  com¬ 
placency,  we  shall  find  exactly  the  same  complaints.  Mr. 
Lawrence,  in  his  work  on  the  Horse,  1809,  thus  writes ; — 

‘  The  number  of  middling  or  worthless  and  almost  useless  horses 
annually  bred  in  England  is  inconceivably  great.  A  great  dealer 
lately  assured  me  that  in  the  show  of  thousands  of  saddle-horses  he 
should  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  thorough-shaped  one.  Probably 
that  union  of  substance  and  action  which  was  to  be  met  with  in 
former  dags,  but  never  in  abundance,  has  been  of  late  still  more 
scarce.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  cattle  improvement  has  been 
carried  further  than  that  of  the  horse.’ 

In  1743,  the  editor  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle’s  work  on  Horsemanship  states  that  ‘  of  late  years  our 

*  breed  is  sj)oiled  in  England  in  all  sorts  of  horses  by  beginning 
‘  to  make  use  of  them  too  early ;  ’  and  although  he  admits  the 
value  of  Arab  blood  then  so  greatly  resorted  to,  he  adds  this 
caution :  ‘  But  we  have  of  late  years  run  too  much  into  the 
‘  Arabian  and  Barb  kind ;  for  though  in  a  great  many  studs 
‘  they  have  brought  them  to  a  size  tall  enough,  they  want  sub- 

*  stance  to  carry  weight,  which  is  now  the  cause  so  much  com- 
‘  plained  of  in  England.’ 

A  writer  in  the  ‘Gentleman’s  Magazine’  in  1739  goes  much 
further,  and  insists  that  Arab  blood  is  destroying  our  noble 
race  of  indigenous  horses  ; — 

‘  The  original  design  of  this  entertainment  (racing)  was  not  only 
for  sport,  but  to  encourage  a  good  breed  of  horses  for  real  use,  and 
the  Royal  Plates  arej  supposed  to  be  given  for  that  purpose,  the 
horses  being  obliged  to  carry  heavy  weights;  but  alas!  how  are 
these  intentions  perverted ;  our  noble  breed  of  horses  is  now 
enervated  by  an  intermixture  with  Turks,  Barbs,  and  Arabians, 
just  as  our  modern  nobility  are  debauched  with  the  effeminate  manners 
of  France  and  Italy.’ 

But  a  century  earlier  we  find  that  both  racing  and  hunting 
are  condemned  for  their  injurious  effects  on  horses.  Thus 
Harwood,  in  his  memorial  to  Charles  I.,  complains  of  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  stout  horses  throughout  the  realm,  and  attributes  it 
‘  to  the  strong  addiction  of  the  country  to  hunters  and  running 
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‘  horses  which  were  bred  only  for  speed.’  De  Grey,  whose 
second  edition  of  ‘  The  Com  pleat  Horseman  ’  appeared  in  1651, 
after  a  warm  eulogium  on  the  English  horse,  ‘  if  we  regard  the 
‘  spirit,  vigour,  and  doing  of  a  horse,  no  nation  or  soil  pro- 
‘  duces  a  more  active  than  this  our  island  of  Great  Britain,’ 
is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  our  glory  was  fast  departing 
from  us : — 

*  Since  the  applying  our  breed  only  to  racing  or  (as  I  may  better 
say)  to  the  furnishing  ourselves  with  horses  of  speed  to  run  away 
from  our  enemy,  the  most  ancient  honour  of  horsemanship  peculiar 
to  this  our  kingdom,  and  for  which  all  other  nations  highly  esteemed 
us,  is  note  almost  vanished  and  lost !  * 

We  might  go  further  back  still  and  cite  the  statutes  of 
Ileiiry  VHI.  and  Henry  VIL,  wliich  forbade  the  exportation 
of  horses,  the  latter  on  the  express  ground  that  ‘a  smaller 
‘  number  of  good  horses  than  in  times  past  were  left  within  the 
‘  realm ;  ’  but  our  readers  will  probably  be  satisfied  by  these 
quotations.  Enough,  however,  has  been  stated  to  show  that 
contem|x>rary  complaints  as  to  the  falling  off  in  English  horses, 
at  any  one  period  during  the  last  tliree  hundred  years  or  more, 
could  never  have  been  safely  relietl  uj)on. 

With  regard  to  complaints  at  the  present  day,  there  are 
undoubteilly  a  great  many  causes  at  work  which  tend  to 
engender  the  beUef  that  well-bred  strong  horses  are  diminish¬ 
ing  iu  number.  Twenty  years  ago  ^Ir.  Tattersall  informed  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  price  of 
horses  was  greatly  reduced,  hunters  not  fetching  half  the 
price  they  did,  and  commoner  horses  that  used  to  sell  for  40/, 
only  making  17/.  or  18/.;  and  he  attributed  this  falling  off 
entirely  to  the  railway  system,  which  cut  up  the  country  and 
destroyed  hunting.  But  in  no  period  of  our  history  has  the 
increase  of  hunting  been  .so  great  as  during  the  last  twenty 
years ;  and  it  is  clear  that  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  great  facilities 
which  the  rail  affords  to  sportsmen  for  the  conveyance  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  hunters.  The  ‘  Field  ’  of  October  31,  1 863,  gave 
a  list  of  no  fewer  tliaii  216  packs  of  hounds  for  the  ensuing 
season ;  and  it  is  notorious  tliat  with  all  favourite  packs,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  grass  countries,  the  fields  are  quadru[)le  what  they 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  consequence  of 
course  is  that  the  demand  for  well-bred  strong  horses  has  in¬ 
creased  faster  than  the  supply,  and  prices  have  risen  accord¬ 
ingly.  In  connexion  with  the  observation  just  cited  of  the 
late  Mr.  Tattersall,  it  may  be  remembered  that  a  celebrated 
stable  of  hunters  (the  Earl  of  Stamford’s)  sold  last  year  at 
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prices  varying  from  190  to  520  guineas  a-piece,  the  average 
price  on  thirty  horses  being  no  less  than  320  guineas  apiece : 
an  amount  never  before  realised  on  a  large  stable,  although  for 
individual  horses  greater  sums  may  have  been  given.  Colonel 
Cook,  for  example,  who  published  a  work  on  Foxhunting  in 
1826,  mentions  that  sometimes  800  or  even  1000  guineas  were 
given  for  a  hunter,  and  ‘  the  sum  of  300  or  400  guineas  is 
‘  often  considered  a  mere  trifle.’  But  the  high  average  price 
given  on  such  a  stable  as  Lord  Stamford’s  forcibly  denotes 
how  greatly  the  present  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 

Another  cause  which  gives  a  colour  to  the  supposed  deficiency 
of  good  horses  is  the  eagerness  with  which  animals  of  fine 
shape,  strength,  and  breeding  are  swept  up  for  foreign  countries. 
To  India  alone  the  British  Government,  during  the  last  year  or 
two,  has  sent  seventy  or  eighty  thorough-bred  sires,  the  majority 
of  which  w'ould  have  been  very  useful  in  our  breeding  counties. 
France,  Italy,  Gennany,  Australia,  and  the  Cape  have  all  their 
agents  here  looking  out  for  the  most  promising  horses  that  offer, 
to  ship  and  despatch  to  their  respective  studs,  and  even  our 
sporting  countrymen  in  China  give  such  sums  as  3,000/.  for  a 
single  celebrated  horse. 

But  what  more  than  anything  calls  down  animadversions  on 
modern  horses  is  the  immense  number  of  thorough-bred  weeds 
that  come  before  the  public  eye.  If  hunting  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  of  late  years,  racing  has  extended  itself  in  still  wider 
pro[)ortions.  A  century  ago  probably  not  more  than  a  hundred 
thorougli-bred  eolts  were  born  every  year ;  the  last  volume  of 
the  ‘  Racing  Calendar  ’  tells  us  thslt  the  number  in  1862  was 
1,441.  In  1802  there  were  83  places  where  races  were  held, 
536  running  horses,  and  the  stakes  contended  for  amounted  to 
71,780/.  In  1862  the  places  of  sport  had  increased  to  197, 
the  number  of  runnini;  horses  to  3,345,  and  the  stakes  to 
280,406/. 

The  obvious  result  of  this  great  increase  in  running  horses 
is  that  worthless  jades  are  spread  broadcast  over  the  land. 
If  only  men  with  large  means  bred  race-horses,  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  difterence  of  expense  between  sires  of  the  most 
approved  shape  and  make,  and  the  neighbouring  horse  making 
a  circuit  of  the  county,  would  not  enter  into  the  calculation ; 
juid  only  the  best  horses  of  the  day,  such  as  Newminster,  Stock- 
well,  King  Tom,  and  Voltigeur,  would  be  resorted  to.  But  as 
a  racer  can  be  bred  at  little  more  expense  than  any  other  horse, 
and  as  the  prizes  to  be  gained  by  a  winner  are  enormous,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  every  wretched  mare  which  breaks  down 
on  the  Turf  and  is  sold  for  15/.,  should  find  a  purchaser  in  some 
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speculator  who  mates  her  with  an  animal  worthless  as  herself, 
on  the  chance  of  producing  a  winner  of  the  Derby. 

From  a  combination  of  all  these  causes,  the  great  demand  for 
thorough-bred  hunters  up  to  weight,  the  purchases  made  by 
foreigners  and  by  our  own  Dependencies  for  horses  to  go  abroad, 
and  the  profusion  of  w'eedy  animals  which  meet  our  eye  on 
every  race-course  in  England,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  com¬ 
plaints  as  to  deterioration  in  modern  horses  should  be  rife. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  notorious  that  amongst  those  most 
competent  to  form  a  sound  judgment  on  the  subject,  the  opinion 
is  very  decided  that  no  deterioration  whatever  has  occurred,  and 
that  the  best  horses  of  their  year  are  equal  in  every  respect, 
whether  for  sj^eed  or  for  endurance,  to  any  animals  of  whom  we 
have  any  record.  Admiral  Kous,  whose  name  we  have  already 
mentioned,  has  more  than  once  expressed  this  opinion  in  print, 
and  he  states  that*  the  form  of  the  best  race-horse  in  1750  is 
*  inferior  to  those  of  the  commonest  plater  of  the  present  day.’ 
This  view  we  believe  is  shared  in  by  other  members  of  the 
Jockey  Club  of  the  greatest  experience  and  soundest  judgment 
It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  arrive  at  any  very  decided  conclu¬ 
sion  upon  the  subject  If  we  refer  to  the  portraits  of  celebrated 
horses  of  the  last  century,  although  we  generally  see  short 
miserable  animals,  without  a  jjoint  of  a  race-horse  about  them, 
and  which  would  not  have  a  chance  over  any  course  ndth  the  best 
horses  of  modern  times,  we  are  unable  to  say  how  far  the  art  of 
the  inferior  animal-painters  then  generally  employed  may  have 
disfigured  nature.  And  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  one  or 
the  most  celebrated  horses  of  the  present  day,  Voltigeur,  Avill 
be  made  familiar  to  posterity  in  the  life-size  portrait  of  him 
just  painted  for  his  noble  owner.  Lord  Zetland,  by  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer.  Stubbs,  however,  was  undoubtedly  a  painter  of 
high  merit,  and  a  jmrtrait  of  *  Eclipse,’  ascribed  to  him,  exists 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Munro  of  Novar:  but  if  this  be  in 
reality  a  representation  of  that  celebrated  animal,  he  certainly 
differed  prodigiously  from  the  figure  of  a  modem  race-horse. 

Another  mode  of  comparison  is  by  measuring  the  time  of 
performances,  or  the  speed  at  which  races  have  been  run.  Here, 
again,  the  elements  of  comparison  are  deficient.  In  India, 
where  Arab  horses  generally  compete,  and  where  the  race  is 
usually  run  at  score,  the  practice  of  timing  the  race  is  nearly 
always  adopted.  But  even  there  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
time  quite  accurately,  Avhen  seconds  are  in  question,  is  ad¬ 
mitted.  In  England,  however,  races  are  mn  so  differently 
that  in  two  races  run  by  different  horses,  it  by  no  means  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  speediest  run  race  contained  the  fastest  horses. 
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Still  the  comparison  of  recorded  speed  affords  the  best  ground 
we  can  resort  to  for  bringing  together  horses  of  the  present 
and  a  bygone  generation. 

Flying  Childers,  who  is  stated  in  the  ‘  Stud  Book’  to  have  been 
the  fleetest  animal  that  ever  raced,  is  often  said  to  have  run 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute ;  and  if  this  were  an  accurate 
statement,  it  would  undoubtedly  completely  eclipse  all  per¬ 
formances  of  the  ])resent  day.  But  on  examination  the  account 
turns  out  to  be  wholly  fabulous.  It  is  traceable  to  the  following 
passage  in  Lawrence’s  ‘  History  of  the  Horse  ’ : — 

‘  At  six  years  old  he  (Childers)  ran  a  trial  at  9  st.  2  lbs.  against 
Almanzor,  got  also  by  the  Barley  Arabian,  over  the  Round  Course 
at  Newmarket,  three  miles,  six  furlongs,  and  ninety-three  yards*,  in 
six  minutes  and  forty  seconds ;  to  perform  which  he  must  have  moved 
eighty-two  feet  and  a  half  in  one  second  of  time,  or  nearly  at  the 
rate  of  one  mile  in  a  minute.’ 

But  the  time  here  recorded  gives  1  minute  46  seconds  for  the 
mile,  or  53  seconds  for  the  half-mile,  which  is  about  the  time 
that  our  best-run  races  in  the  present  day  occupy.  Thus  Avhen 
Flying  Dutchman  beat  Voltigeur  at  York  in  1851,  he  ran  his 
two  miles  in  3  minutes  33  seconds,  or  53^  seconds  the  half-mile. 
The  best  recorded  time  of  the  Derby,  1^  miles,  in  the  present 
century,  is  that  by  Blink  Bonny  in  1857,  2  minutes  45  seconds, 
and  Kettledrum  in  1861,  2  minutes  43  seconds,  or  55  seconds 
and  54^  seconds  respectively.  In  the  present  year  the  race  Avas 
AA'on  by  Blair  Athol  at  about  the  same  speed.  The  best  time  of 
Arabs  to  be  found  in  the  ‘  Indian  Stud  Book  ’  is  that  of  Child 
of  the  Islands,  1^  miles  in  2  minutes  48  seconds,  or  56  seconds 
the  half-mile ;  and  of  Copenhagen,  2^  miles  in  4  minutes  20 
seconds,  or  nearly  58  seconds  the  half-mile.  WTien  these  re¬ 
sults  arc  placed  together,  the  comparison  Avill  be  more  easy. 

Name  of  horse.  Course.  Time  per  half  mile. 

Flying  Childers,  9  st.  2  lbs.  .  Round  Course  .  .  53  seconds 
Do.  9  st.  4  lbs.  .  Beacon  Course  .  .  54^  „ 

Flying  Dutchman,  8  st.  8^  lbs.  2  miles  at  York  .  .  531-  „ 

Kettledrum,  8  st.  7  lbs.  ...  14  miles  at  Epsom  .  54^  „ 

Child  of  the  Islands,  8  st.  7  lbs.  1^  miles  at  Bombay.  56  „ 

Copenhagen,  8  st.  7  lbs.  .  .  .  2^  miles  at  Bombay  57^  „ 

On  examining  these  figures,  the  recorded  time  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  race  betAveen  Firetail  and  Pumpkin,  in  1773,  one  mile  in 

•  The  ‘Racing  Calendar’  gives  a  different  measurement,  viz.: 
three  miles,  four  furlongs,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  yards ;  and  if 
this  is  correct,  it  makes  the  performance  of  Childers  only  55^ 
seconds  the  half  mile. 
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a  minute  and  four  seconds  and  a  half,  or  the  half  mile  in  thirty- 
two  seconds,  may  be  safely  rejected  as  wholly  untrustworthy. 
In  j)oint  of  speed,  then,  we  may  conclude  that  the  race-horse 
of  the  present  day  in  no  way  yields  to  the  most  celebratetl  per¬ 
formers  of  the  last  century. 

In  respect  to  substance  and  |x>wers  of  endurance,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  form  a  judgment.  We  read  in  the  old  Racing  Ca¬ 
lendars  of  races  with  eighteen  stone  up,  and  that  over  a  four- 
mile  course.  The  Royal  Plates  also  were  usually  run  in  four- 
mile  heats,  with  heavier  weights  than  at  present. 

A  curious  description  of  this  kind  of  race  has  been  preserved 
to  us  in  a  letter  of  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Wharton — 

‘  Wharton  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days  ’ — 

which  Sir  Henry  Bunbury  printed  in  1796,  and  which  was 
written  from  Newmarket  to  his  confederate  Sir  William  More: — 

‘  This  day  the  following  horses  started  for  the  King’s  Plate  : — 

Lord  Godolphin’s  b.  h.  Shakespear,  by  his  Arabian  out  of  a 
True  Blue  marc. 

Lord  Portmore’s  b.  h.  Looby,  by  Bright's  Arabian  out  of  a 
Partner  mare. 

Mr.  Panton’s  ch.  h.  Partner,  by  the  Lonsdale  Arabian  out  of 
sister  to  Bonny  Block.’ 

After  describing  the  three  first  heats  of  four  miles  each, 
which  they  ran  at  score,  and  in  which  each  won  a  heat,  he  thus 
describes  the  concluding  heat : — 

‘  The  fourth  heat  they  all  jumped  off  at  score,  and  ran  the  first 
two  miles  as  if  they  intended  to  tear  one  another  to  pieces ;  they 
then  slackened  their  pace,  and  came  gently  together  to  the  flat, 
when  they  ran  at  the  top  of  their  speed  about  half  a  mile,  in  which 
they  prevailed  by  turns,  whilst  new  wagers  echoed  from  the  betting 
gap  and  cords  every  moment.  And  now  Shakespear  having  in¬ 
dulged  a  little  pull  in  order  to  have  something  in  hand  at  coming  in, 
was  thrown  two  lengths  behind,  and  the  other  two  continued  close 
together,  stuck  and  cut  every  yard,  when  he  made  a  loose  as  his 
last  effort,  and  catched  them  within  twenty  yards  of  the  ending  post 
dead  run,  and  their  riders  almost  exhausted ;  when  Partner  broke 
down  and  Looby  yielded  the  victory,  scarcely  by  half  the  head,  and 
with  it  his  life,  for  be  died  immediately  after  the  heat.’ 

No  trace  of  this  race  appears  in  the  ‘  Racing  Calendar,’  but 
the  letter,  which  is  without  date,  must  have  been  written  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1725  and  1731,  as  the  Duke  was  on  the 
Turf  during  that  period ;  in  the  latter  year  he  dietl,  and  we 
find  Mr.  Panton’s  ch.  h.  Partner  wa.s  running  in  those  years. 
We  trust,  however,  that  no  lovers  of  horses  at  the  present 
day,  however  desirous  they  may  be  of  improving  the  breed,  or 
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of  obtaining  substance  and  endurance,  would  desire  to  resort 
to  such  barbarous  tests  as  that  just  described. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  above  race,  all  three  horses 
were  Arabs  on  their  father’s  side;  but  we  must  caution  our 
readers  not  to  confound  Lord  Godolpbin’s  Arabian  there  men- 
tionetl  with  the  celebrated  horse  of  that  name.  For  although 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  latter  having  been  born  in  1724 
might  have  been  the  sire  of  Shakespear,  it  is  inconsistent  with 
all  that  is  recorded  of  his  history  that  he  should  have  been  put 
into  the  stud  thus  early.  Our  reason,  however,  for  drawing 
attention  to  the  Arab  blood  exhibitetl  in  the  above  race  is  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  we  have  some  means  of  testing  the 
powers  of  endurance  in  modern  English  horses.  There  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  race  of  Arab  horses  has  in  any 
way  deteriorated,  and  it  is  most  likely  (though  Mr.  Palgrave 
denies  it)  that  the  intercourse  between  Arabia  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  especially  between  Arabia  and  India,  and  the  high 
prices  given  for  horses  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  have  had  the 
effect  of  obtaining  from  the  Nedjetl,  and  from  the  Aneeza  tribe, 
the  very  best  horses  that  Arabia  produces.  Now  for  years 
past,  Arabs  and  English  horses  have  been  pitted  against  one 
another  in  every  description  of  race,  not  only  so  as  to  test 
speed,  but  also  their  powers  of  endurance ;  and  the  result  is 
that  no  differences  of  weight,  speaking  in  racing  language,  and 
no  length  of  course,  can  bring  them  together.  The  ordinary 
allowance  to  an  Arab  in  India  is  two  stone,  but  no  Arab  yet 
has  been  found  who  with  this  allowance  can  beat  a  second-rate 
English  horse.  Indeed  the  testimony  of  Indian  sportsmen  is 
unii'onn  that  a  good  English  horse  ^vith  10  st.  7  lbs.  can  give 
an  Arab  any  amount  of  weight  |)ossible,  and  over  any  course 
long  or  short. 

There  is  another  field  to  which  we  may  look  with  advantage 
in  forming  an  opinion  on  this  alleged  deterioration,  viz.  the  state 
of  our  cavalry.  In  this  department  we  go  more  u|X)n  blood 
than  formerly,  and  with  reason,  for  it  is  found  that  there  is 
nothing  like  high-breeding  for  carrying  heavy  weights  when 
any  pace  is  required.  General  Daumas,  in  his  interesting 
work  on  the  horses  of  the  Sahara,  tells  us  that  the  Chasseurs 
d’Afrique,  who  are  mounted  on  little  Barbs,  weigh  more  than 
159  kilogrammes  or  25  stone,  on  going  into  the  field.  The 
English  light  dragoon,  accoutred  in  marching  order,  weighs 
between  18  and  19  stone,  and  it  was  found  during  the  Afghan 
war  that  no  horses  went  through  the  campaign  so  well  as  the 
Arabs  of  the  3rd  dragoons,  which  averaged  below  14  hands  2 
inches  in  height.  This  power  in  well-bred  horses  to  carry 
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weight  was  noticed  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  who,  speaking  of  the  efficiency  of  blood  horses, 
with  seemingly  little  substance,  to  carry  heavy  weights  in  war, 
makes  a  pithy  remark  as  to  the  superior  quality  of  bone  in  such 
animals  over  those  of  lower  caste  : — 

‘  Though  I  have  been  informed  in  France  by  Sn  old  officer  of  the 
army  in  Henry  IV.’s  time,  that  he  had  often  seen  a  Barb  beat  down 
by  the  superior  strength  of  a  large  Flanders  horse  ’  (this,  of  course, 
is  due  to  the  greater  weight  of  the  latter),  ‘  I  have  experienced  this 
difference  between  the  bone  of  the  leg  of  a  Barbary  horse  and  one 
from  Flanders — namely,  that  the  cavity  of  the  bone  in  one  shall 
hardly  admit  of  a  straw,  whilst  you  may  thrust  your  finger  into 
that  of  the  other.’ 

Now  if  strong  thorough-bred  horses  were  really  disappearing 
from  this  country,  it  would  follow  that  the  difficulty  to  obtain 
w’ell-bred  horses  for  our  cavalry,  and  the  prices  to  be  given  for 
them,  would  immediately  increase.  We  are  informed,  however, 
on  high  military'  authority  that  at  no  previous  period  has  our 
cavalry  or  artillery  been  so  well  mounted  as  at  this  day,  and 
that  the  opinion  of  those  most  competent  to  form  a  sound 
judgment  is  that  we  are  very  superior  in  weight  and  action  to 
the  mounted  troops  of  any  continental  army.  Last  year  some 
of  our  military  men  of  high  rank  attended  the  great  review  of 
the  French  army  at  Chalons,  where  there  were  eight  regiments 
of  heavy  cavalry,  four  of  carabineers  and  four  of  cuirassiers, 
all  very  fine  corps,  but  mounted  on  horses  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  English  officers  present,  would  only  have  been  thought 
good  enough  for  light  cavalry  in  England.  The  regulation 
price  for  such  horses  in  this  country  is  30/.  at  four  years 
old,  and  the  demand  is  so  well  supplied,  ‘that  about  924  re¬ 
mounts  being  required  annually  for  the  home  service,  only 
12  are  wanting  at  the  present  moment  to  complete  the  establish¬ 
ment.  It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that  the  recent  regulations 
by  which  horses  are  purchased  at  four  years  old  for  30/.,  instead 
of,  as  foraierly,  25  guineas  at  three  years  old,  have  given  great 
dissatisfaction  in  the  breeding  districts  of  England,  and  it  is 
alleged  have  furnished  a  Avorse  description  of  horse  to  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  said  that  the  horse  which  the  farmer  could  afford 
to  sell  for  the  lower  price  at  three  years  old,  often  grows  into 
a  horse  worth  70/.  at  four,  and  as  the  English  farmer  cannot 
afford  to  sell  his  four  years  old  at  the  regulation  price,  he  sells 
elseAvhere  or  ceases  to  breed  horses  for  the  cavalry,  and  English 
regiments  quartered  even  in  Yorkshire  have  to  resort  to  Ireland 
for  their  horses. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  from  abroad  for  horses  of 
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good  substance  and  quality  is  steadily  increasing,  and  animals 
which  formerly  went  into  the  line  as  troopers  are  eagerly 
bought  up  as  officers’  chargers  for  Germany.  The  following 
return  from  the  Board  of  Trade  shows  how  much  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  valuable  horses  is  increasing,  for  it  is  probable  tliat  the 
real  value  is  at  least  double  that  given  as  declared  in  the  return. 


SutUtical  Department,  22nd  October,  1863. 
Number  and  Declared  Real  Value  of  Horses  Exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  each  Year  from  1853  to  1862.* 


Years. 

Number. 

Dec.  Val. 

Years. 

Number. 

Dec.  Val. 

i  1853 

£ 

85,967 

1858 

£ 

130,873 

1854 

2,346 

117,719 

1859 

4,410 

223,085 

1  1855 

3,616 

■cm 

3,199 

205,033 

1  1856 

1  1861 

2,954 

237,813 

j  '1857 

1,574 

117,422 

1  1862 

4,348 

270,611 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  horses  are  imported  annually, 
as  the  following  return  shows  ; — 


Number  and  Value  of  Horses  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
each  of  the  Years  1853  to  1862. 


Years. 

Number. 

Comp.  Val. 

Years. 

Number. 

Comp.  Val. 

1853 

6,819 

£ 

41,049t 

1858 

3,458 

1854 

6,063 

133,386 

1859 

2,130 

1855 

2,432 

60,800 

1860 

1,761 

1856 

2,979 

74,475 

1861 

1,595 

37,693 

1857 

•  2,807 

70,175 

1862 

1,978 

40,581 

Many  of  these  foreign  horses  come  from  Prussia,  and  are 
of  pure  English  blood ;  but  being  kept  in  their  own  countiy 
till  they  are  five  years  old  and  well  broken,  they  are  bought 
up  eagerly  at  high  prices  for  fashionable  town  equipages ;  the 
laiger  portion  of  them  are,  however,  Belgian  and  North  Ger¬ 
man  horses,  now  much  used  in  England  for  agricultural  and 
railway  purjwses. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  perhaps  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
although  there  are  many  causes  in  operation  to  make  the  highest 


*  The  export  is  principally  to  France. 

t  Official  value  in  the  year  1853.  The  computed  real  value  was 
not  given  previously  to  the  year  1854. 
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class  of  horse  scarce  and  difficult  to  be  found,  the  balance  of 
evidence  tends  to  show  that  at  least  as  many  first-rate  animals 
are  produced  now  as  at  any  previous  period.  Enough,  however, 
has  been  said  to  demonstrate  that,  if  no  deterioration  in  the 
English  horse  has  actually  taken  place,  two  causes  are  at  work 
on  which  breeders,  and  especially  country  gentlemen,  should 
carefully  keep  their  eyes,  from  the  evident  tendency  of  each  of 
them,  sooner  or  later,  to  produce  most  injurious  results.  The 
one  is,  the  avidity  >vith  which  all  our  best  horses  and  mares  are 
bought  up  for  foreign  parts ;  and  the  other,  as  before  indicated, 
the  increasing  number  of  worthless  thorough-bred  horses  pro¬ 
duced  every  year,  a  large  majority  of  which,  from  ill-considered 
motives  of  economy,  are  sent  into  the  stud. 

The  remedy  to  be  applied  is,  we  firmly  believe,  in  the  hands 
of  our  landed  gentry,  as  w'e  shall  presently  endeavour  to  show; 
but  we  desire,  in  the  first  instance,  to  attack  that  curious 
problem,  the  mode  by  which  so  very  artificial  an  animal  as  the 
English  thorough-bred  horse  has  been  produced.  It  is  avowed 
on  all  hands  that  upon  the  thorough-bred  horse  depend  all  our 
superior  animals,  weight-carrying  hunters,  first-class  carriage- 
horses,  and  su[)erior  hacks.  All  attempts,  therefore,  to  main¬ 
tain  or  improve  our  national  breed  of  horses  must  be  founded 
on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  this  animal  is,  and  how-  by 
a  succession  of  judicious  crosses,  and  intermixtures  of  foreign 
blood,  the  modern  English  racer  has  been  made  a  su])erior  ani¬ 
mal  to  any  that  the  best  stables  of  Arabia  or  the  Sahara  can 
produce.* 

First  of  all  we  have  to  ask,  like  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the 
celebrated  discussion  on  a  pound,  ‘  What  is  a  thorough-bred 
‘  horse  ?  ’  It  will  be  seen  that  the  answer  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  one. 

But  before  we  inquire  into  the  derivation  of  the  thorough¬ 
bred  horse,  there  are  one  or  two  questions  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  animal  of  great  interest,  and  on  which  opinions 
are  much  divided.  Is  the  wild  horse  to  be  found  now  in  any 
part  of  the  world, — the  primitive  wild  horse,  we  mean,  as  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  horses  become  wild  like  those  in  South 
America  and  the  Philippines  ?  Do  our  domesticated  breeds  of 
horses  descend  from  one  or  from  several  stocks  ? 

Although  the  horse,  in  the  language  of  Buffon,  is  the  noblest 


♦  According  to  Abd-el-Kader,  the  Barb  is  a  superior  horse  to  the 
Arab,  and  in  the  great  race  in  Egypt  described  by  General  Daumss, 
a  Barb  of  M.  de  Lesseps  beat  the  best  Arab  horses  that  the  Pacha 
could  match  against  him. 
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conquest  achieved  by  man,  it  is  remarkable  how  gradual  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  the  animal  has  been  over  many  {>arts  of  the  world,  and 
how  comparatively  little  he  is  employed,  except  in  the  most 
civilised  countries,  even  at  the  present  day.  America,  Aus¬ 
tralasia,  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  is  well  known,  had  no  horses 
till  introduced  by  Europeans.  The  greater  part  of  Africa 
is  to  this  day  without  horses ;  for  although  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  an  excellent  breed  has  existed  on  its  Mediterranean 
boundary,  as  also  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  the  only  Negro 
races  in  the  interior  who  possess  the  animal  appear  to  have 
obtained  it  from  Arab  immigrants,  and  in  South  Africa 
it  has  been  introduced  by  the  Dutch  and  the  English.  Even 
in  the  East,  the  probable  home  of  the  horse,  he  is,  speaking 
generally,  not  used,  either  for  agriculture  or  draught.  On 
the  other  hand,  horses  are  to  be  found,  and  even  two  distinct 
breeds  of  them,  in  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  of 
the  Pacific,  far  removed  from  the  limits  of  early  navigation. 
But  when  we  look  back  to  an  earlier  geological  period,  >ve  find 
horses  much  more  equably  distributed  over  the  earth.  In 
America,  for  example,  the  fossil  remains  are  plentiful,  and  are 
not  distinguishable  from  the  living  animal,  except  perhaps  by 
a  greater  curvature  of  the  fore  teeth.  Still  older  formations  in 
India  present  a  distinct  species  of  horse,  which  must  have  pre¬ 
sented  a  droll  appearance,  wdth  extra  hoofs  dangling  at  his 
fetlocks,  as  he  gallopetl  or  waddled  through  the  swamps  of  that 
age.  The  curious  in  these  matters  may  see  specimens  of 
this  horse  in  the  British  Museum.  A  very  late  discovery 
in  the  South  of  France  has  disclosed  a  ])eriod  when  the  horse 
ran  ivild  there,  and  when  the  population,  albeit  armed  only 
with  flint  weaj)ons,  lived  on  it  as  food. 

Down  to  modern  times  writers  on  natural  history  agreed 
that  our  domestic  breeds  of  horses  spring  from  one  stock ;  and, 
according  to  Professor  Low,  ‘  we  may  safely  assume  that  the 
‘  differences  which  we  observe  in  them  are  the  result  of  the 
‘  different'eonditions  as  to  food,  temperature,  and  other  external 
‘  agents  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.’*  The  difficulty, 
however,  of  believing  that  a  Shetland  |x)ny  can  ever  grow  into 
a  dray  horse,  or  vice  versa;  the  occurrence  of  distinct  breeds 
of  ponies  in  conjunctif)n  with  races  of  large  horses  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  other  considerations,  have  led  many 
recent  inquirers  to  conclude  that  our  modem  horses  descend 
from  several  original  stocks.  Our  countrj'man.  Col.  Hamilton 
Smith,  was  the  first  to  start  this  theory,  which  will  be  found 


*  Breeds  of  Domestic  Animals  in  the  British  Islands,  foL  1842. 
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in  his  interesting  work  on  the  Horse.  Mr.  Crawfurd,  the  dis- 
tinguishetl  President  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  who  startled 
the  theological  world  with  liis  ‘  Forty  Adams’  hyjK) thesis,  has 
mounted  his  hobby  in  respect  to  the  equine  race  with  still 
more  confidence,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  horse  in  many 
parts  of  the  East  has  enabled  him  to  bring  much  original 
matter  to  bear  on  the  subject.  But  Herr  Fitzinger,  whose 
essay  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article,  developes  the  theory 
with  the  greatest  fulness.  With  laudable  German  Industry, 
he  has  studied  all  the  authorities  bearing  on  his  subject,  and 
then,  armetl  with  so  much  learning,  has  thought  himself  entitled 
to  launch  one  or  two  additional  theories  of  his  own. 


For  example,  after  laying  down  that  the  wild  horse  of  more 
than  one  species  is  still  to  be  found  in  Central  Asia,  he  derives 
all  modern  horses  from  the  following  distinct  stocks  : 

1.  The  hairless  horse,  equus  nudus. 

2.  The  wild  Eastern  horse  or  Tarpan,  e.  cahallus. 

3.  The  light  horse,  e.  velox. 

4.  The  heavy  horse,  e.  robustus. 

5.  The  pony,  e.  nanus. 

The  evidence  on  which  the  equus  nudus  has  been  erected  into 
a  species  gives  an  instructive  view  of  the  facility  with  which  a 
German  professor,  sitting  in  his  study,  can  construct  ‘  a  camel 
‘  out  of  the  depth  of  his  own  consciousness’  without  ever  having 
seen,  or  caring  to  see,  one.  it  seems  that  a  horse  without  hair 
was  exhibited  in  Berlin  in  1798,  and  two  or  three  other  s[)e- 
cimens  have  been  seen  in  German  menageries  during  the  present 
century.  On  these  individuals  he  founds  his  class,  but  is  rather 
puzzletl  as  to  what  part  of  the  world  to  locate  the  original 
stock  in.  He  states  that  one  of  the  Oudh  princes  lately  in 
Europe  asserted  that  he  had  seen  whole  troops  of  them  in 
Caubul,  but,  as  the  English  do  not  mention  the  animal,  he  does 
not  dwell  on  this  testimony,  and  thinks  Beloochistan  must  he 
their  mixlern  habitat!  We  may  state,  on  the  authority,  we 
believe,  of  Professor  Owen,  that  no  practical  naturalist  admits 
a  nude  variety  of  horse,  though  there  might  be  some  ground 
for  it  from  the  analogy  of  naked  dogs. 

With  respect  to  the  English  thorough-bred  horse,  M.  Fitzinger 
has  also  struck  out  a  novel  theory.  He  defines  the  English 
thorough-bred  horse  as  derived  entirely  from  Oriental  progeni¬ 
tors — and  therein  he  agrees  with  most  accredited  English  autho¬ 
rities.  But  there  are  three  groups  or  strains  of  blood  well  known 
on  the  Turf,  called  the  ’Herod,  the  Eclipse,  and  the  Matchem 
lines,  which,  as  Professor  Low  well  says,  is  a  elassification  often 
used  for  utility,  but  has  no  scientific  accuracy  ‘  from  the  mixture 
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‘  of  blood  that  has  taken  place.’  Our  German  author,  however, 
gives  an  apparent  value  at  once  to  the  theory,  for  he  boldly 
states  that  the  dams  of  all  modern  race-horses  were  twelve  Arab 
or  Barb  mares  imported  by  Charles  II.,  and  that  the  sires  of  the 
respective  stocks  were  the  Byerly  Turk,  a  Turkoman  horse; 
the  Godolphin  Arabian,  a  Barb ;  and  the  Darley  Arabian,  an 
Arab.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  not  the  least  authority 
for  this  statement.  We  know  nothing  of  the  pedigree  or  deri¬ 
vation  of  the  royal  mares  imported  by  Charles  II.,  as  no  trace 
has  yet  been  discovered  of  the  quarter  whence  they  were  pro- 
curetl.  The  Byerly  Turk  w'as  a  horse  obtained  at  the  siege  of 
Vienna,  and  was  ridden  as  charger  by  a  Captain  Byerly,  in 
King  William’s  wars  in  Ireland.  If  Herr  Fitzinger  had  ever 
seen  a  Turkoman  horse,  or  had  duly  attended  to  his  authority, 
the  judicious  Col.  Hamilton  Smith,  he  never  would  have  derived 
a  strain  of  illustrious  racers  from  that  wiry,  cross-made,  but 
slow  breed,  the  Turkoman,  whose  principal  qualification  is  to 
be  able  to  march  fifty  miles  a  day  for  fifty  days  in  succession. 
The  Byerly  Turk  w'as  no  doubt  either  an  Arab  or  a  Barb,  but 
more  j)robably  the  former.  Nor  is  there  any  authority  for 
holding  the  Godolphin  Arabian  to  have  been  a  Barb.  He  has 
been  sometimes  thought  to  have  been  so,  from  the  extraordinarily 
high  crest  which  is  given  him  in  his  pictures,  especially  in  that 
by  Stubbs,  which,  however,  was  not  taken  from  the  life.  But 
this  jHiculiarity,  perhaps  an  exaggeration  of  the  original  painter, 
is  no  test  of  race,  and  LawTence  describes  having  seen  an  Eng¬ 
lish  thorough-bred  horse  at  Tattersall’s,  in  the  last  century, 
with  a  crest  equally  high.  The  late  Mr.  Charles  Long,  the 
magistrate,  who  had  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject,  had 
heard  a  tradition  in  his  youth  that  this  celebrated  horse,  whose 
blood  is  said  to  mingle  with  that  of  nearly  every  superior  horse 
known  in  England,  was  a  present  from  the  Sultan  to  Louis 
XIV.,  in  which  case  he  was  most  probably  an  Arab.  English 
writers,  however,  generally  agree  that  the  thorough-bred  horse 
is  a  pure  descendant  of  Arabs  and  Barbs  imported  into  this 
country  without  intermixture  of  other  blood.  Arab  horses  are 
traced  back  in  the  ‘  Stud  Book  ’  and  ‘  Racing  Calendar  ’  as  far  as 
the  animal  which  Gervase  Markham  imported  from  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  sold  to  James  I. ;  but,  in  fact,  they  were  brought  to 
England  at  much  earlier  dates.  Several  Arabs  are  mentioned  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth,  of  whom  Place’s 
White  Turk  is  the  most  celebrated ;  and  Charles  II.,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  imported  some  mares,  of  which  we  will  speak 
presently.  On  examining  the  records,  however,  on  which  these 
opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  thorough-bred  horse  are  founded. 
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it  will  be  seen  that  the  evidence  is  very  deficient ;  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  think  that  there  is  much  more  real  English 
blood  at  the  bottom  of  our  thorough-bred  stock  than  is  usually 
supposed. 

On  looking  back  for  notices  of  English  horses,  we  get  little 
that  is  valuable  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
though,  curiously  enough,  in  the  very  first  authentic  mention 
of  our  island,  in  Caesar’s  ‘  Commentaries,’  we  find  the  native 
horse  filling  a  most  prominent  place.  In  his  chapter  on  the 
cavalry  conflict  between  himself  and  the  Britons,  Caesar  admits 
that  the  latter  had  the  best  of  it,  and  that  his  troops,  frightened 
at  the  unaccustomed  mode  of  warfare,  had  to  cut  themselves  a 
way  out  from  amongst  the  chariots  and  horse  who  had  sur¬ 
rounded  them.  The  mode  of  employing  horses  in  war  by  the 
Britons  appears  to  have  been  twofold,  as  troopers,  and  in 
chariots.  In  the  latter  they  drove  in  detaclunents  boldly  against 
the  enemy’s  line,  which  they  often  broke,  and  then  getting  in¬ 
termixed  with  the  Roman  horse,  the  British  would  descend  and 
fight  on  foot,  leaving  the  drivers  to  take  off  the  chariots  to 
some  rallying  point,  where,  if  pressed  by  the  enemy,  the  foot 
soldiers  would  regain  their  conveyances  and  drive  off.  These 
tactics,  says  Cajsar,  gave  them  all  the  quickness  of  cavalry  with 
the  steatliness  of  foot,  and  it  appears  clearly  that  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  o[)position  he  encountered  arose  from  this  species  of  arm. 
The  movements  thus  described  undoubtedly  show  that  the 
British  horses  must  have  been  animals  of  go^  speed  and  sub¬ 
stance,  and  excellently  trained;  and  therefore  the  fact  seems 
well  established,  as  from  the  soil  and  climate  might  have  been 
presumed  «  priori,  that  these  islands  possessed  an  excellent  in¬ 
digenous  race  of  horses,  and  not  mere  j)onies  as  has  been  some¬ 
times  supposecl.  Of  succeeding  ages  we  know  nothing,  but  from 
the  Saxon  names  of  Hengist  (Hengst?)  and  Horsa,  we  may 
conclude  that  these  horseg  appellatives  were  attributable  to  the 
animals  they  imported  from  Germany.  The  Normans,  no 
doubt,  brought  here  some  well-bred  continental  horses,  which, 
through  Spain,  were  probably  mostly  of  African  origin  or 
Barbs ;  and  the  Crusades,  it  is  clear,  were  the  means  of  intro¬ 
ducing  Arabs  of  high  lineage  into  English  as  well  as  continental 
stables. 

Blundeville  is  the  first  systematic  English  writer  on  horse¬ 
manship  whom  Ave  are  acquainted  with.  He  was  a  Norfolk 
squire  who  hailed  from  Newton  Flotman  in  that  county,  and 
his  work,  entitled  ‘  The  Foure  Chiefest  OfiSces  belonging  to 
‘  Horsemanship,’  was  published  in  1558.  It  is  very  bulky, 
but  contains  little  original  matter,  being,  as  he  says,  ‘  pmnfullie 
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‘collected  out  of  many  authors.’  For  this  reason  perhaps  it  is, 
that,  copying  for  the  most  part  foreign  writers,  he  makes  little 
or  no  mention  of  English  horses,  but,  when  speaking  of  studs 
and  the  animals  to  be  selected  for  sires,  he  recommends  ‘  a 
‘  Neapolitan  courser,  a  high  Almaine,  a  Hungarian,  a  Flanders, 
‘or  a  Friseland.’  He  also  speaks  of  the  Turkie  horse  (no  doubt 
an  Arab),  which  ‘  I  have  seen  come  as  well  into  Italy  as  into 
‘  England,  which  are  indifferent  fayre  to  the  eye,  though  not 
‘  very  great  or  strongly  made,  yet  very  light  and  smft  in  their 
‘  running,  and  of  great  courage.’. 

Blundeville,  however,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
light  Irish  horse,  wliich  shows  that  an  excellent  race  of  nag 
horses  was  to  be  found  in  that  island  three  hundred  years 
ago:— 

‘The  Irish  Hobbie  is  a  pretty  fine  horse,  having  a  good  head  and 
bodie,  indifferently  well  proportioned,  saving  that  many  of  them  be 
slender  and  pin-buttocked ;  they  be  tender-mouthed,  nimble,  light, 
pleasant,  and  apt  to  be  taught ;  they  be  so  light  and  swift,  notwith¬ 
standing  I  take  them  to  be  very  nesh*  and  tender  to  keep,  and  also 
to  be  somewhat  skittish  and  fearful,  partly  perhaps  by  nature  and 
partly  for  lack  of  good  breaking  at  the  first.’ 

The  first  who  brought  forward  prominently  the  merits  of 
the  English  horse  was  Gervase  Markham.  This  name  is  so 
constantly  cited  in  works  on  English  country  life  and  sport, 
and  he  is  besides  such  a  pleasant  writer  and  thoroughly  good 
sportsman,  that  one  naturally  desires  to  know  more  of  him.  The 
ordinary  biographies,  however,  are  very  unsatisfactory,  and  even 
that  contained  in  the  history  of  the  Markham  family  printed  for 
private  distribution  in  1854,  does  little  more  than  repeat  the 
vague  notices  to  be  found  of  him  in  ‘  Grainger  ’  and  elsewhere. 
Gervase  or  Jervis  Markham  (for  he  writes  himself  both  ways) 
was  the  third  son  of  a  Nottinghamshire  squire,  the  Worshipfid 
Robert  Markham  of  Gotham,  ancestor  of  the  archbishop,  and 
was  bom  in  1566.  The  father  had  a  goodly  estate,  all  of  which 
he  seems  to  have  run  through,  and  his  principal  manor  of 
Gotham,  curioifsly  enough,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  as  great  a  lover  of  horses  as  the  spendthrift’s  son 
whom  we  are  noticing.f  Gervase,  in  his  early  life,  took  up  the 

*  Nesh,  soft. 

‘For  love  his  heart  is  tender  and  nesh.’ — Chaucer. 

t  The  estate  of  Gotham  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants 
of  the  great  equestrian  Duke,  and  the  descent  is  worth  noticing. 
Henry  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  left  an  only  daughter  and 
heir,  who  married  Holies,  Earl  of  Clare,  created  Duke  of  Newcastle  v 
the  latter  duke  also  left  an  only  daughter  and  heir,  who  married  the 
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profession  of  arms,  but  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  sport, 
for  his  works  show  that  there  was  no  species  of  country  amuse¬ 
ment  in  which  he  was  not  a  thorough  adept.  He  describes 
every  kind  of  chase  then  practised  with  great  zest,  including 
the  ‘  moist  delight  ’  of  otter  hunting ;  but  he  condemns  coursing  [ 

as  pitiful  and  unfair.  He  also  tells  us  of  the  steeple-chases  ! 

then  in  use,  under  the  designation  of  wild-goose  chase,  and 
describes  a  drag  so  vividly  that  it  might  be  taken  (unless  the 
catte  mentioned  in  it  were  a  live  animal)  for  an  account  of  a 
modern  drag  by  the  young  officers  of  the  Household  Brigade  at 
Windsor ; —  j 

‘  There  is  also  another  chase  (if  I  may  without  offence  so  term  it),  | 
at  least  a  sport  I  am  sure  it  is,  when  swift  hounds  hunt  a  catte, 
which  is  hy  some  huntsman  drawn  in  a  long  string  three  or  four 
miles  at  the  most  up  and  down  the  fields,  either  crosse  plowed 
lands,  or  thwart  green  fields,  leaping  ditches,  hedges,  or  other  pales, 
rales,  or  fences,  or  running  throwe  waters,  as  the  leader  of  the 
catte  shall  think  best. 

‘  This  chase  or  sport  we  heer  in  England  call  a  traine  scent,  and 
is  altogether  used  for  the  tryall  of  matches  between  horse  and  horse.' 

This  love  of  sport  led  him  into  the  celebrated  dispute  with 
Lord  Darcy,  whom  he  justly  offended  by  riding  over  his  hound  - 
‘  Bowzer,’  but  who  maligned  him  in  such  very  coarse  language 
that  Gervase  sent  him  a  challenge.  For  this  outrage  on 
nobility  the  Star  Chamber  fined  him  500/.  (not  10,000/.  as 
erroneously  stated  by  Hume),  ‘  so  fine  a  thing  was  it  in  those 
‘  days  to  be  a  Lonl,’  being  the  natural  reflection  of  Lord  Lans- 
down,  from  whom  Hume  cites  the  incident.  Markham  addicted 
himself,  however,  very  early  in  life  to  literature,  and  we  have 
poems  of  his  published  in  1595.  His  first  work  on  Horses  was 
even  earlier,  and  is  entitled  ‘  How  to  chuse,  ride,  traine,  and  diet 
‘  both  hunting  horses  and  running  horses,’  and  was  published  in  ■ 
1593.  From  this  time  till  the  date  of  his  death,  circa  1646, 
his  pen  seems  to  have  been  incessantly  at  work.  Indeed,  from  ; 
a  curious  memorandum  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  Star  | 
tioners’  Company,  it  seems  that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  the 
booksellers,  as  he  pledged  himself  in  1617  ‘not  to  write  any 
‘  more  books  to  be  print^  of  the  diseases  of  cattle,  &c.  ’  He  is  1 
also  said  to  have  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  ci^'il  wars,  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  has  been  confounded  with  another  t 

of  the  same  name,  as  he  must  have  been  seventy-four  years  | 


second  (Haidey)  Earl  of  Oxford ;  the  earl’s  daughter  married  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  and  thus  carried  all  the  great  possessions  of  the  first 
Dukes  of  Newcastle  (Cavendish)  into  the  Portland  family. 
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of  age  when  the  wars  commenced.  It  has  also  been  doubted 
whether  he  was  the  hero  of  the  romantic  duel  recorded  in  the 
‘  Biographia  Britannica,’  where  a  Gervhse  Markham  met  Sir 
John  Holies  in  Shenvood  Forest,  accompanied  by  a  large  party 
on  horseback,  including  ladies.  Holies,  it  seems,  had  been 
seeking  his  antagonist  for  a  long  time  ineffectually  ;  so  on  this 
sudden  rencounter,  he  seized  the  opportunity  and  made  hLs 
enemy  dismount,  and  in  the  face  of  a  goodly  company  a  com¬ 
bat  with  swords  ensued,  the  issue  of  which  was  that  Gervase 
was  left  sprawling  on  the  grass,  and  is  said  to  have  been  dis¬ 
abled  for  life.  As  the  paternal  estate  of  Gotham  had  got  into 
the  Holies  family,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  no  good  feeling 
existed  towards  them  on  the  part  of  the  Markhams,  although 
the  immediate  cause  of  quarrel  assigned  in  the  anecdote  arose 
from  the  tender  relations  existing  between  Gervase  and  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  of  whom  ‘  he  was  a  great  confidant, 

‘  and  was  usually  in  those  days  termed  her  champion.’  There 
is  no  writer  of  that  period  from  whom  so  much  authentic  in¬ 
formation  on  English  horses  can  be  obtained;  and  it  clearly 
appears  from  the  following  extracts  that  at  the  time  when 
Arabs  and  Barbs  were  first  introduced  into  this  country,  pure 
English-bred  horses  were  enabled  to  meet  them  on  the  Turf 
on  equal  terms : — 

‘  Some  former  writers,  whether  out  of  want  of  experience,  or  to 
flatter  novelties,  or  else  eollccting  their  workes  from  other  writings, 
in  which  not  finding  the  English  horse  named,  they  have  thereupon 
concluded  that  the  English  horse  is  a  great  strong  jade,  deep-ribbed, 
sid-bellied,  with  strong  leggs,  and  good  hoofes,  yet  fitter  for  the 
cart  than  either  the  saddle  or  any  worthy  imployment.  How  false 
this  is,  all  English  horsemen  know',  and  myself  dare  boldly  justifie : 
for  the  true  English  horse  indeed, — him  I  mean  that  is  bred  under  a 
good  clime,  on  firme  ground,  and  in  a  pure  and  temperate  zone — is  of 
tall  stature  and  of  large  proportions ;  his  head,  though  not  so  fine 
as  either  the  Barbaries  or  Turkes,  yet  it  is  leane,  long,  and  well 
fashioned,  his  crest  is  hie  .  .  .  but  thin,  firm,  and  strong  :  his  chyne  is 
straight  and  broad,  and  all  his  liras  large,  lean,  flat,  and  excellently 
jointed  in  them,  exceeding  any  horse  of  any  countrey  whatever.  Now 
for  their  inward  goodness ;  first  for  their  valure  and  indurance  in  tlie 
wars,  I  have  seene  them  suffer  and  execute  as  much  and  more  than 
ever  I  noted  in  any  other  of  forraine  creation.  For  swiftness  what 
nation  hath  brought  foorth  that  horse  which  hath  exceeded  the 
English  ?  for  proofs  whereof  we  have  this  example  :  when  the  best 
Barbaries  that  ever  were  in  my  remembrance  were  in  their  prime, 
I  saw  them  overrunne  by  a  black  Hobbie  at  Salesburie  of  Maistcr 
Carlton’s,  and  yet  that  Hobbie  was  more  overrunne  by  a  horse  of 
Maister  Blackstone’s  called  Valentine,  which  Valentine,  neither  in 
hunting  nor  running,  was  ever  equalled,  yet  was  a  plaine-bred  English 
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horse  both  by  syre  and  dam.  Again,  for  infinite  labour  and  long 
indurance,  which  is  easiest  to  be  seen  in  our  English  hunting 
matches,  I  have  not  seen  .any  horse  able  to  compare  with  the  English 
horse.’ 

He  then  gives  an  accurate  account  of  the  Arab  and  Barb 
horse,  and  his  language  shows  that  these  horses  were  well 
known  in  England,  although  it  is  usually  stated  that  the  Arab 
imported  by  Markham  himself  was  the  first  introduced  into 
this  country ; — 

‘  Next  to  the  English  horse  I  place  the  courser  of  Naples.  Next 
these  the  Turkie  horse  is  an  excellent  beast.  I  doe  not  mean  those 
horses  which  have  been  bred  in  the  Turks’ first  dominions,  but  those 
horses  which  I  have  seen,  all  which  have  been  said  to  come  from 
Constantinople,  have  been  horses  of  most  delicate  shape,  pace,  and 
metal ;  they  have  not  been  of  any  monstrous  size,  but  inclining  to  a 
middle  size,  or  indifferancie  of  height ;  they  are  finely-headed  almost 
as  the  Barbaries ;  they  have  most  excellent  forehands,  both  for 
length,  depth,  and  proportion ;  their  limbs  are  straight,  yet  rather 
small  than  great;  their  hoofs  are  long  and  narrow  (a  great  proof  of 
swiftness) ;  their  coats  are  smooth  and  short,  and  all  their  members 
of  suitable  qualities ;  they  are  of  great  courage  and  swiftness,  for 
I  have  seen  them  used  at  our  English  bell-courses. 

‘Next  the  Turke  I  place  the  Barbaric  ;  they  are  beyond  all  horses 
whatsoever  for  delicacy  of  shape  and  proportion  ;  they  are  swift 
beyond  other  forraign  horses,  and  to  that  use  in  England  we  only 
imploy  them ;  yet  arc  their  races  only  upon  hard  grounds,  for  in 
soft  or  deep  ground  they  have  neither  strength  nor  delight ;  their 
colours  are  for  the  most  part  gray  or  flea-bitten.’ 

If,  then,  English  horses  were  thus  appreciated  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  thus  proved  them¬ 
selves  superior  to  the  imported  Arabs  and  Barbs,  can  it  be 
doubted  when  attempts  to  improve  our  breed  by  foreign  blood 
were  made,  that  English  mares  were  employed?  But  we  are 
not  left  to  speculation  on  this  subject :  Markham,  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  breeding,  recommends — 

‘  A  Neapolitan  courser  with  the  fayrest  English  mare  that  can 
be  gotten.  The  next  to  him  is  the  Turke  ;  but  if  you  breed  only 
for  swiftness,  then  the  Barbaric  horse  is  only  best,  breeding  either 
upon  a  mare  of  his  own  countrey,  upon  a  Turkie  mare  or  English; 
but  if  you  would  breed  only  a  tough  hunting  horse,  there  is  none 
better  ^as  by  daily  experience  we  find)  than  the  fay  re-bred  English 
horse  and  English  mare.’ 

So  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  writing  somewhat  later  in  the 
century  (circa  1640-45),  speaks  equally  strongly  of  English 
mares.  He  saysc — 

‘  The  best  stallion  is  a  well-chosen  Barb  or  a  beautiful  Spanish 
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horse.  Some  people  pretend  that  a  Barb  or  a  Genet  produce  too 
small  a  breed.  There  is  no  fear  of  having  too  small  horses  in  England, 
since  the  coolness  and  moisture  of  the  climate  and  fatness  of  the 
land  rather  produces  horses  too  large. 

‘  In  the  choice  of  breeding-mares,  I  would  advise  you  to  take 
either  a  well-shaped  Spanish  one  or  a  Neapolitan.  But  when  these 
are  not  easily  obtained,  choose  a  beautiful  English  mare,  which  is  as 
good  as  any,  provided  she  be  of  a  good  colour  and  well  marked, 
both  which  qualifications  are  necessary  to  produce  a  handsome 
breed.’ 

We  are  able  to  conclude  also  on  other  {pounds  that  very  few 
Arab  and  Barb  mares  were  brought  to  this  country.  Even  at 
the  present  day,  when  the  intercourse  Avith  Arabia  and  the 
Barbary  coast  is  so  great,  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  procure 
mares  of  high  lineage.  It  is  not  that  in  those  countries  the 
mare  is  thought  more  influential  on  the  offspring  than  the  sire. 
Abd-el-Kadr  asserts  that  exactly  the  contrary  opinion  is  held 
by  the  Arabs ;  but  the  reason  is  that  in  those  horse-breeding 
communities,  a  well-bred  mare  is  looked  upon  as  the  main  sup¬ 
port  of  the  family,  and  if  she  be  sold,*  the  occupants  of  the  tent 
must  starve.  Besides  which  the  Arabs  ride  marcs  only,  horses 
being  found  by  them  too  noisy  for  predatory  and  nocturnal 
exp^itions.  In  fact,  the  only  high-bred  marcs  w'e  know  of  as 
imported  into  tliis  country,  are  those  procured  by  Charles  II., 
of  which  only  one,  the  dam  of  Dodsworth,  is  recorded  to  have 
been  a  pure  Barb.  We  have  seen  the  plausible  theory  started 
by  Herr  Fitzinger  as  to  the  breed  of  these  mares  ;  but  the  only 
information  which  has  yet  been  obtained  about  them  is  to  be 
found  in  this  passage  of  the  ‘  Stud  Book.’ 

‘King  Charles  II.  sent  abroad  the  ^faster  of  the  Horse  to  procure 
a  number  of  horses  and  mares  for  breeding,  and  the  mares  brought 
over  by  him  (as  also  many  of  their  produce)  have  since  been  called 
Royal  mares.’ 

As  it  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  much  of  our  best 
blood  is  traceable  to  these  Royal  mares,  it  is  a  matter  of  interest 
to  discover  whether  anj'thing  more  can  be  learnt  about  them  ; 
but  up  to  the  present  time  the  inquiry  has  been  fruitless.  By 
the  favour  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  a  search  has  been  made 
for  some  trace  of  the  commissions  to  purchase  horses  abroad, 
but  hitherto  in  vain.  The  accounts  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse 
do  not  begin  till  the  twenty-first  year  of  Charles  II.’s  reign. 
We  are  enabled,  how'ever,  to  give  some  particulars  of  the 
horses  imported,  both  before  and  subsequently  to  that  reign, 
which  are  interesting,  as  showing  the  foreign  breeds  affected 
by  our  ancestors. 
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It  appears  that — 


‘  la  most  of  the  reigns  anterior  to  Charles  II.  there  are  notices  of 
liorses  bought  abroad  for  the  King’s  use;  for  instance,  in  1511  King 
Henry  VlII.  purchased  five  horses  (for  50/.)  which  a  Frenchman 
brought  from  Rouen.  In  1520  the  King  bought  several  horses  from 
the  Low  Countries. 

‘  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  are  also  several  notices  of 
horses  brought  from  abroad  by  the  Queen. 

*  In  most  instances  the  hor.«es  came  from  Holland  and  Flanders. 

*  In  1631,  Lord  Conway  purchased  mares  which  he  seems  to  have 
supposed  to  be  Dutch,  but  which  his  servants  took  to  be  Spanish. 

‘  In  1632,  a  Dutchman  employed  in  draining  the  fens  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  sent  as  a  present  to  Lord  Wentworth  seven  horses  procured 
from  Holland,  declared  on  their  arrival  to  be  the  finest  in  England. 

‘  In  1661,  George  Murray  and  others  had  a  licence  for  seven 
years  to  bring  coach-horses,  marcs,  and  geldings  into  England  from 
foreign  parts,  duty  free. 

‘  In  1676,  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  has  45/.  3«.  2d.  for  the 
charges  which  he  has  been  at  in  bringing  six  Spanish  horses  from 
Deal  to  London. 

‘  In  1679,  Mr.  Chetwyn  paid  the  Dutch  Ambassador’s  steward  for 
two  marcs  for  his  Majesty’s  second  coach  75/.  15s. 

‘In  1684,  Mr.  Henry  Griffith  paid  for  a  new  whole  set  of  Flanders 
coach  geldings  for  her  Majesty  580/.  10s. 

‘a.d.  1693.  For  horses  bought  by  his  Majesty’s  order  and  for 
his  Majesty’s  service  in  Holland,  mmix'^ii  gilders,  xv  8tivcr3= 
1,843/.  iOs.  6d. 

‘  Horses  and  mules  bought  for  his  Majesty’s  use  in  Flanders, 
516/.  7s.  Gd. 

‘  Horses  bought  for  his  Majesty’s  service  in  Flanders,  282/.  18s.  6</.’ 


The  last  fetv  entries  show  the  commencement  of  the  taste 
for  those  ‘  dappled  Flanders  mares  ’  which  Pope  commemorates 
as  dragging  ‘  gilt  coaches’  round  the  Ring. 

The  ‘  Stud  Book,’  which  professes  to  contain  the  pedigrees 
of  race-horses  from  the  Restoration,  to  the  present  time,  was 
only  commenced  in  1791,  and  the  dams  of  the  earliest  horses 
whose  names  are  recorded  are  but  rarely  mentioned.  Even  the 
early  pedigrees  as  given  are  but  little  to  be  relied  upon,  as  they 
seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  been  taken  from  tradition^ 
accounts  in  the  stable,  from  descriptions  at  the  back  of  old  pic¬ 
tures,  and  from  advertisements,  none  of  which  had  to  pass 
muster  at  the  Heralds’  College.  But  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  original  mares  at  the  head  of  each  pedigree  were 
English. 

From  1773,  however,  when  the  ‘  Racing  Calendar’  was  com¬ 
menced  in  its  present  form,  by  the  relative  of  the  present 
proprietors,  we  have  accurate  records  of  the  parentage  of 
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every  distinguislied  horse  that  has  appeared  on  the  Turf.  We 
have  it  indeed  from  an  earlier  period,  as  the  ‘  Racing  Calendar,’ 
under  another  name,  was  first  published  in  1727,  and  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  Reginald  Heber,  the  bookseller,  till  1773,  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Weatherby,  who  was  appointed 
[  keeper  of  the  Match  Book  at  Newnarket.  This  office  has 
continued  in  the  family  ever  since,  and  thus  an  amount  of 
experience  and  traditionary  knowledge  has  been  preserved  of 
I  the  very  highest  value  to  all  lovers  of  the  Turf.  Messrs.  Wea- 
I  therby  have  lately  published  a  volume  including  all  the  ac- 
'  counts  of  racing  and  race-horses  that  can  be  collected  from  1708 
to  1750. 

I  From  these  materials,  the  most  remarkable  fact  perhaps 
i'  to  be  recorded  is  the  immense  infusion  of  Arab  blood  which 
j  took  place  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  last  century. 

I  The  great  success  of  Flying  Childers,  who  was  foaled  in  1715, 

I  tnd  was  the  son  of  Darley’s  Arabian,  probably  brought  Arabs 
more  than  ever  into  fashion,  although  Arabs  and  Barbs,  from 
the  time  of  Place’s  White  Turk,  in  the  time  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  probably  for  a  century  earlier,  had  been  greatly 
resorted  to.  Dodsworth,  who  was  a  pure  Barb  though  foaled 
in  England,  was  a  great  favourite  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  later,  the 
Godolphin  Ai'abian  was  brought  to  England  and  soon  made 
himself  famous.  Eclipse  again,  foaled  in  1764,  added  fresh 
glory  to  the  Arab  race,  for  his  father,  Marske  (if  he  was  his 
father),  was  grandson  of  Bartlet’s  Childers,  who  also  was  son  of 
Darley’s  Arabian.  The  great  performances  of  Eclipse  brought 
Marske  into  fashion,  for  till  then  he  had  been  so  little  noticed 
that  he  had  been  sold  to  a  farmer  in  Devonshire  for  15/.  But 
he  now  became  celebrated,  and  found  his  way  into  the  stables  of 
the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  where  for  one  season  he  was  advertised 
at  300  guineas,  a  sum  never  approached  since  that  day. 

The  year  1773  seems  to  have  been  the  period  when  Arab 
I  blood  chiefly  culminated,  for  of  the  total  number  of  stallions 
advertised  for  that  year  nearly  half  were  either  pure  or  half 
Arabs.  In  the  present  year  there  is  not  probably  more  than 
one  that  figures  in  stud  advertisements.  Yet  what  a  singular 
fact  it  is  that  no  recourse  to  the  best  Arab  blood  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  appears  to  be  attendetl  >vith  the  least  success !  The 
experiment  has  been  tried  over  and  over  again  in  England, 
and  vast  sums  have  been  lavished  upon  it.  But  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  horse  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  called  Auri¬ 
cula,  who  won  the  Grand  Prix  d’Automne  of  12,000  francs  in 
1863,  at  Paris,  and  whose  dam  is  said  to  be  a  pure  Arab,  we 
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cannot  recollect  a  single  Avinner  during  the  preseht  century 
whose  immediate  parent  Avas  of  that  breed. 

We  may  now,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  ask  whether  any 
general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  facts  brought  forward 
in  the  present  article.  On  the  main  question,  whether  dete¬ 
rioration  or  not  is  going  on,  opinions  no  doubt  Avill  be  divided, 
and,  as  we  have  shown,  it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  a  decided 
judgment  one  way  or  the  other.  But  on  one  point  all  will  be 
unanimous, — that  the  greatest  attention  is  requisite  to  main- 
tiun,  or,  as  some  will  hold,  to  regmn,  our  superiority.  Some 
of  the  measures  suggested  for  improvement  may  be  at  once 
rejected.  AVe  hear  many  proposals  that  the  Government 
should  do  this  or  the  other,  and  that  the  Jockey  Club  should 
forbid  early  racing,  handicaps,  and  so  forth.  But  Avith  such 
magnificent  prizes  as  exist  to  stimulate  private  enterprise,  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  Government  to  interfere, 
nor  is  there  much  that  a  body  like  the  Jockey  Club,  acted 
on  mainly  by  their  own  interests  and  those  of  their  racing 
brethren,  can  effect.  The  employment  of  young  horses 
on  the  Turf  is  founded  on  the  same  principle  that  induces  i 
farmer  to  bring  his  sheep  of  thirteen  months  old  to  market :  it 
may  not  be  such  good  mutton  as  a  four-year-old  wether,  but 
it  pays  him  a  great  deal  better.  So,  if  a  colt  like  Lord  Clifden 
can  Avin  for  his  OAvner  2,400/.  at  two  years  old,  and  5,505/.  at 
three  years  old,  or,  still  more,  if  Macaroni  at  three  years  old 
can  net  the  great  sum  of  13,115/.*  in  stakes  alone,  it  is  simply 
absurd  to  suppose  that  any  inducement  can  be  held  out  to  the 
owners  of  race-horses  to  keep  them  untried  till  they  are  four 
or  five.  ■ 

So  also  with  handicai>s.  The  expenses  of  keeping  race-  | 
horses,  and  the  risks  incurred,  are  very  great.  Mr.  R 
Tattersall  stated,  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  that 
the  cost  of  a  race-horse  in  training  amounted,  exclusive  of 
jockey,  to  230/.  per  annum.  Early  running  being,  as  we  have 
shown,  inevitable,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  large  field  for 
horses  over  three  years  old,  except  by  bringing  them  together 
under  the  graduate  Aveights  of  a  handicap.  If  handicaps  were 
abolished,  the  result,  no  doubt,  might  be  that  innumerable 


*  The  winnings  of  the  celebrated  horse  Orville,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  caused  much  admiration  at  the  time.  He  started  in 
twenty-one  races,  and  won  twenty,  including  the  St.  Leger,  netting 
for  his  several  owners,  in  stakes,  the  sum  of  13,490/.,  or  375/.  more 
than  Macaroni ;  but  the  latter  horse  won  his  stakes  as  a  three  year 
old  in  a  single  year,  whereas  Orville’s  winnings  extended  over  seven 
years,  or  from  tAvo  years  old  till  nearly  nine. 
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thorough-bred  weeds  would  cease  to  be  kept,  and  would  find 
their  way  sooner  to  their  ultimate  destination,  a  hack  cab ;  still 
it  must  be  remembered  that  amongst  the  horses  too  slow  to  win 
a  Derby  or  St.  Leger,  and  whose  only  chance  is  in  a  handicap, 
are  to  be  found  the  most  useful  animals  that  our  breeding 
countries  desiderate,  the  sturdy  short-legged  horse,  fit  to  carry 
fourteen  stone  to  hounds. 

Again,  with  regard  to  Queen’s  Plates ;  it  is  thought  that  if 
the  old  rules  were  resorted  to,  >\'ith  longer  (jourses  and  weights 
for  age,  greater  encouragement  would  be  given  to  the  better 
class  of  horses.  But  this  also  may  be  doubted.  As  we  have  said 
before,  the  powers  of  every  horse  on  the  Turf  are  well  known 
by  the  time  he  is  four  years  old,  and  the  entry  of  the  best  horse 
of  his  year  would  deter  other  entries.  Besides  which,  the 
temptation  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  the  Avinners  of  great 
races  to  compete,  and  the  field  would  be  left  open,  as  it  usually 
is  now,  for  only  two  or  three  horses.  In  1863,  the  gallant 
mare  Caller  Ou  won  no  fewer  than  fifteen  of  these  royal  prizes, 
but  on  an  average  she  did  not  meet  two  competitors  for  each 
plate,  and,  indeed,  she  walked  over  for  four  of  them.  Never¬ 
theless  it  were  much  to  be  mshed  that  some  stakes  should  be 
devised  by  which  the  winners  of  the  great  races  might  be 
brought  together  at  four  and  five  years  old.  The  interest  of 
the  Ascot  Cup  mainly  consists  in  its  usually  bringing  forth 
some  celebrated  Derby  or  St.  Leger  horse.  And  if  a  great 
national  race  were  established,  in  which  such  animals  appeared, 
a  healthy  stimulus  might  be  afforded  for  the  keeping  a  class  of 
animals  likely  to  do  the  country  great  service.  Possibly  if  the 
Royal  Plates  were  more  concentrated,  and  stakes  of 500 sovereigns 
were  offered  for  four-year-olds  and  upwards,  weight  for  age,  at 
Newmarket,  Doncaster,  and  Ascot,  the  attraction  might  be 
found  sufficient  for  such  horses  as  Macaroni,  Ranger,  Dollar, 
and  Lord  Clifden.  Or  better,  if  the  Prince  of  Wdes  were  to 
offer  two  such  prizes  annually,  it  is  probable  that  Her  Majesty’s 
loyal  subjects  addicted  to  racing  would  rally  round  the  Heir- 
apparent  in  his  endeavours  to  improve  our  national  breed  of 
horses.  We  observe  that  his  Royal  Highness  has  just  joined 
the  Jockey  Club,  and  we  are  certain  that  the  act  will  endear 
him  more  and  more  to  the  hearts  of  a  people  so  essentially 
sporting  as  the  English.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  racing 
brings  very  many  evils  in  its  train,  and  that  it  is  only  on  the 
ground  of  the  public  benefit  it  confers  that  it  deserves  the 
patronage  of  Royalty  or  of  grave  and  thoughtful  men.  It 
must  be  therefore  on  the  grounds  so  well  put  by  the  Selt 
Committees  on  Gaming  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1844, 
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that  the  Prince  has  been  induced  to  lend  his  great  name  and 
{K)sition  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Turf.  The  Lords’ 
Committee  recommended  that  horse-racing 

‘Should  be  upheld,  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  a  long- 
established  national  taste  ;  because  it  serves  to  bring  together  for  i 
common  object  vast  bodies  of  people  in  different  classes  of  society; 
and  because,  without  the  stimulus  which  racing  affords,  it  would  be 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  maintain  the  purity  of  blood  and 
standard  excellence  which  have  rendered  the  breed  of  English  hors« 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.’ 

The  Commons’  Committee  reported  that — 

‘They  would  be  sorry  to  appear  to  discourage  horse-racing.  That 
sport  has  long  been  a  favourite  one  of  all  classes  of  the  British 
nation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  has  been  systematically 
encouraged  by  the  Grovernment  by  means  of  numerous  plates 
annually  given  by  the  Crown  to  be  run  for,  with  a  view  to  the  im¬ 
portant  object  of  keeping  up,  by  the  competition  of  private  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  without  any  other  charge  to  the  Government,  an  improved 
breed  of  horses  throughout  the  country.’ 

We  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  even  one  such  prize 
as  we  have  indicated  above,  given  by  His  Royal  Highness  on 
conditions  carefully  framed  by  the  Jockey  Club,  might  be 
attended  with  great  national  advantages.  The  stakes  should 
comprise  a  subscription,  similar  to  that  perhaps  for  the  Derby, 
but  for  four-year-olds  and  upwards,  weight  for  age,  the  nomi¬ 
nations  to  close  in  February  for  the  succeeding  year,  so  as  to 
attract  all  the  promising  colts  before  the  spring  racing  had 
commenced.  A  medal,  executed  in  a  high  style  of  art,  wifi 
the  effigy  of  his  Royal  Highness  and  space  on  the  reverse  to 
allow  the  name  of  the  winner  to  be  engraved,  would  add  greatly 
to  the  attraction  of  the  race ;  and  if  the  entries  became  nume¬ 
rous,  as  probably  yvould  be  the  case,  the  true  Blue  Ribhon  of 
the  Turf  would  be  allotted  in  this  exciting  contest. 

But  it  appears  to  us  that  the  main  remedy  to  be  applied  to 
the  evils  complained  of,  be  they  present  or  imminent,  in  the 
exisring  race  of  horses,  is  to  be  found  in  the  substitution  of  a 
different  class  of  breeders  for  those  yvho  now  take  up  the  occu- 
[)ation.  How  can  it  be  expected  that  a  Yorkshireman  with  a 
small  holding,  or  an  ordinary  Irish  tenant,  will  refuse  a  large  and 
remunerating  price  offered  for  his  mai*e  ?  It  is  indifferent  to 
him  whether  she  goes  to  Australia  or  Germany,  he  only  knows 
that  he  gave  a  certain  sum  for  her,  and  he  thinks  he  does  good 
business  if  he  sells  her  for  three  or  four  times  the  amount, 
trusting  to  his  own  mother  wit  and  the  chapter  of  accidents  to 
replace  her  by  another  at  an  equally  low  figure. 
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The  country  gentlemen  of  England  have  enormous  advan¬ 
tages  were  they  to  enter  on  this  field  of  competition.  Their 
means,  their  special  knowledge,  and  daily  conversance  with  the 
horse,  enable  them  to  enter  the  lists  under  most  favourable 
weights.  But  above  all  in  the  possession  of  parks,  which, 
however  delightful  in  occupation,  are  rarely  remunerative  to 
their  owners,  the  landed  gentry  have  a  choice  of  ground,  con- 
veniency  for  paddocks,  and  often  an  extent  of  poorish  dry  soil 
most  favourable  for  young  stock,  which  all  seem  to  point  out 
that  in  horse-breeding  they  need  fear  no  rivals.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  the  science  of  breeding,  as  applied  to  horse¬ 
flesh,  does  not  stand  on  the  same  fixed  basis  as  when  animals 
of  a  less  exquisite  organisation  are  in  question.  Any  capi¬ 
talist,  Avith  a  bailiff  having  a  good  eye  and  fine  touch,  may 
succeetl  in  producing  a  herd  of  Short  Horns,  or  a  flock  of  pure 
Downs  that  wdll  vie  with  the  best  at  a  Royal  Agricultural 
show ;  but  the  Avealthiest  nobleman  in  England,  Avith  the  most 
skilled  and  trustAvorthy  trainer,  may  go  on  breeding  all  his  life 
without  producing  a  Avinner  of  the  Derby  or  St.  Leger.  The 
reason  probably  is,  that  wdth  first-class  horses,  as  Avith  first-class 
men,  there  are  certain  qualities  leading  to  excellence,  not  trans¬ 
missive  by  blood  alone,  and  AA’holly  independent  of  mere  shape 
and  make. 

Nevertheless,  up  to  a  certain  point  great  results  are  achiev¬ 
able.  Thus  in  1863  Ave  find  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight  sons  and 
daughters  of  Newminster  Avinning  races  with  stakes  amounting 
to  21,286/.  So  there  were  thirty-two  Stockwell  winners,  who 
netted  for  their  owners  stakes  to  the  amount  of  20,789/. ; 
whereas  on  an  average,  not  one  winner  per  head  can  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  A-arious  thorough-bred  horses  competing  for  public 
favour  in  England.  So,  if  we  look  at  the  prices  revised  every 
year  at  the  great  sales  of  thorough-bred  stock  in  Her  Majesty’s, 
Mr.  Greville’s,  Mr.  Blenkiron’s,  and  Mr.  Cookson’s  studs,  we 
shall  find  the  amount  paid  by  the  public  for  yearlings  of  good 
form  extremely  high,  perhaps  even  exaggerated ;  but  still  it  is 
a  clear  manifestation  of  public  opinion,  that  the  well-known 
sires  and  mares  kept  in  these  respective  establishments  are 
likely  to  produce  offspring  as  good  as  themselves. 

But  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thorough-bred  horses 
which  are  fitted  for  hunting,  the  race-horse  not  good  enough 
for  racing  is  good  for  little  else.  The  losses,  therefore,  from 
this  score  in  a  breeding  establishment  of  thorough-breds  are 
very  great.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  country  gentleman 
with  suitable  appliances  will  devote  himself  with  equal  spirit 
to  the  production  of  weight-carrying  hunters,  the  results 
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ought  to  be  very  different.  An  animal  of  this  kind  with  high 
quality,  able  to  carry  fourteen  or  fifteen  stone  to  hounds,  is  worth 
150/.  to  200/.  at  four  years  old.  But  such  a  horse,  if  he  does 
not  turn  out  a  hunter,  may  be  equally  valuable  as  a  carriage- 
horse  ;  and  failing  in  that,  he  is  still  an  animal  of  great  value  as 
a  hack  or  machiner.  If  we  look  at  the  expense  of  producing 
such  a  horse,  we  have  data  before  us.  The  Yorkshire  farmer 
can  afford  to  breed  troopers  for  Government,  which  the  con¬ 
tractor  delivers  at  three  years  old  for  25  guineas  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  farmer’s  price  must  be  a  pound  or  two  under  that  sum. 
The  Irish  breeders  sell  their  four-year-old  colts  under  the  same 
conditions,  so  as  to  be  delivered  to  Government  at  30/.  Now 
country  gentlemen  will  not  of  course  be  able  to  rear  their  young 
stock  (especially  stock  of  a  higher  quality)  so  cheajdy  as  the  small 
farmers  in  Ireland  and  in  the  English  breeding  districts  by  whom 
the  Government  troopers  are  usually  raised.  But  they  may 
do  so  (in  legal  language)  cg-pres,  and  they  start  in  a  field  in 
which  the  successes  possibly  of  an  Ellman  or  Jonas  Webb 
may  be  secured  without  much  risk.  It  is  certain  that  at 
the  present  moment,  foreign  noblemen,  both  in  Germany  and 
France,  are  breeding  horses  with  success  for  the  English 
market.  But  surely  our  English  country  gentleman  can  vie  r 
with  anyone  in  the  world  in  such  a  field  of  competition,  start¬ 
ing  as  he  would  do  with  so  many  local  advantages  on  his  side.  I 
Even  if  the  speculation  which  we  are  suggesting  turned  out  * 
altogether  unsuccessful,  it  would  be  accompanied  throughout  I 
the  experiment  by  that  feeling  which  makes  a  gentleman’s  I 
farming  the  most  delightful  occupation  in  life, — the  feeling  that  i 
whilst  engaged  in  a  pursuit  full  of  amusement  and  healthy  I 
excitement,  he  is  labouring  at  a  task  of  which  the  results  must  | 
be  beneficial  to  the  public,  even  if  they  be  not  extremely  pro-  f 
fitable  to  himself. 
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Art.  VI. — Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Revenues  and  Management  of  Certain 
Colleges  and  Schools,  and  the  Studies  pursued  and  Instruction 
given  therein  ;  with  an  Appendix  and  Evidence.  (Presented 
to  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty.  March,  1864.) 
Four  volumes,  folio. 

A  N  article  on  ‘  Eton  College,’  in  our  number  of  April,  1860, 
called  attention  to  some  facts  connected  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  greatest  and  most  influential  of  our  public 
schools,  the  distribution  of  the  revenues  arising  from  its  endow¬ 
ments,  and  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  it,  which  seemed 
to  deserve  and  to  demand  the  full  consideration  of  the  public. 
It  is  not  our  intention  on  the  present  occasion  to  revert  to 
the  topics  discussed  in  that  article;  but  we  may  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  observe  that  all  the  statements  contained  in  it  have 
been  corroborated  or  exceeded  by  the  subsequent  and  more 
abundant  evidence  now  before  us ;  that  the  College  has  not 
attempted  to  refute  charges,  which  it  was  painful  even  to  our¬ 
selves  to  make;  and  that  the  proof  of  systematic  violation 
of  the  Statutes  of  Eton  and  the  intentions  of  the  Founder  is 
complete.  It  now  remains  to  be  shoAvn  what  are  the  services 
actually  rendered  by  the  teaching  of  Eton  College  to  the 
highest  class  of  society  in  this  country ;  and  in  this  inquiry 
we  shall  not  confine  our  remarks  to  Eton,  as  we  are  now 
enabled  by  the  valuable  Rejwrt  and  Evidence  recently  laid 
before  Parliament  to  extend  them  to  most  of  the  great  Public 
Schools  of  England. 

We  concluded  the  article  to  which  we  have  just  referred 
by  suggesting  the  apj)ointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  of 
Inquiry  as  the  best  mode  of  satisfying  the  just  misgivings  of 
the  public.  The  subject  was  taken  up  in  Parliament  by  Mr. 
Grant  Duff",  and  a  Royal  Commission  has  since  sat,  consisting 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Devon,  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Hon.  E. 
Twisleton,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Professor  Thompson,  and 
Mr.  H.  H.  Vaughan — a  list  of  names  happily  combining 
academical  and  scholastic  knowledge  with  that  of  the  cultivated 
man  of  the  world,  and  calculated  in  every  way  to  secure  public 
confidence.  The  inquiry  has  been  extended  to  nine  schools 
sufficiently  illustrative,  when  taken  together,  of  the  public- 
school  system  in  its  different  phases, — Eton,  Harrow,  Win¬ 
chester,  Westminster,  Rugby,  Charter  House,  Shrewsbury, 
St.  Paul’s,  and  Merchant  Taylors’.  A  large  body  of  evidence 
has  been  taken,  both  orally  and  by  the  circulation  of  printed 
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papers  of  questions;  besides  which  the  Commissioners  have 
j)ersonally  visited  and  inspected  the  several  schools.  The 
result  is  a  well-written,  interesting  and  valuable  Report,  which, 
whether  the  exact  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  are 
carried  into  effect  or  not,  will  certainly  afford  instructive  sug¬ 
gestions,  as  well  as  a  great  mass  of  useful  information,  to  those 
w'ho  may  be  engaged,  either  as  practical  administrators  or  as 
inquirers,  on  a  subject  which  is  now  beginning  to  attract  its 
due  share  of  notice,  and,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  to  undergo 
rational  and  comprehensive  investigation. 

The  schools  subjected  to  the  inquiry  are  all  more  or  less 
endowed.  Institutions  supjxuted  merely  by  private  enter¬ 
prise  could  not,  unless  there  were  reason  to  apprehend  criminal 
abuse,  be  legitimately  made  the  subject  of  a  State  investigation. 
Endowments,  on  the  contrary,  though  originally  flowing  from 
the  gifts  or  bequests  of  private  founders,  are  maintained  by  the 
act  of  the  State,  which  specially  enlarges,  in  these  cases,  the 
testamentary  power,  and  suspends  the  law  forbidding  perjMitui- 
ties,  and  which,  consequently,  is  not  only  authorised,  but  bound 
as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  ascertain  from  time  to  time  that  the 
foundations  are  operating  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  But 
the  endowments,  though  the  ostensible  ground  and  justification 
of  the  inquiry,  are  not,  in  the  present  instance,  the  really 
important  object.  The  revenues  of  Eton  and  Winchester  are 
large ;  but  those  of  Harrow,  which  stands  second  to  Eton  in 
im[)ortance  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  investigation,  are 
very  small,  and  far  inferior  in  amount  to  those  of  Tunbridge 
and  some  other  endowed  schools.  The  really  important  object 
of  this  inquiry  is  the  public-school  system  of  education,  which 
the  nine  schools  selected  by  the  Government,  especially  Eton, 
Westminster,  and  Winchester,  fonned,  and  still,  by  their  in¬ 
fluence  and  their  hold  on  public  opinion,  in  great  measure 
regulate  and  determine.  To  this  momentous  subject,  therefore, 
we  shall  mainly  turn  our  attention  on  the  present  occasion. 

With  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  endowments  we 
need  only  say  at  present  that  the  call  for  investigation  has 
been  justified.  In  almost  all  endowed  institutions,  where 
the  management  of  the  property  is  vested  in  the  hands  of 
a  portion  of  the  foundation,  a  malady  ensues  which  we  may 
describe  as  a  determination  of  money  to  the  head.  In  the 
case  of  Eton,  as  in  many  similar  cases,  this  malady  has 
engendered  a  system  of  letting  the  common  property  of 
the  foundation  on  leases  with  fines,  the  fines  being  put, 
without  a  shadow  of  statutable  authority,  into  the  pocKets  of 
the  Provost  and  Fellows.  Thus  the  College,  the  sinecurist 
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part  of  the  institution,  was  being  fattened  while  the  useful 
part,  the  school,  was  being  starved.  The  school  part  of  the 
foundation  is  now  far  more  equitably  treated,  and  has  risen 
from  the  wretched  state  in  which  it  was  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  into  a  very  flourishing  condition,  so  that  admission 
to  it  has  become  an  object  of  desire  and  ambition  instead  of 
being  a  degradation.  The  practice  of  taking  fines,  however, 
and  dividing  them  among  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  is  still  con¬ 
tinued  ;  but  the  Commissioners  recommend  that  it  be  abolished, 
that  the  leases  be  run  out  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  the  fines 
brought  into  the  general  account,  proper  arrangements  being 
made  for  the  protection  of  vested  interests  in  the  process.  They' 
further  recommend  that  the  payments  still  required  of  the 
scholars  on  the  foundation,  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the 
founder,  be  discontinued.  The  present  Provost  and  Fellows 
have  of  course  inherited  the  existing  system  of  administration 
from  early',  perhaps  the  earliest  times,  and  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  that  plea.  They  are  also  entitled  to  pleml  ‘  desue- 
‘  tude  ’  in  defence  of  deviations  from  the  obsolete  regulations 
of  mediaival  statutes,  though  a  self-dispensing  power,  of 
uncertain  latitude,  is  a  most  objectionable  mode  of  relaxing 
obligations  to  the  strict  observance  of  which  the  person  in 
question  has  bound  himself  by  oath.  This  plea  must,  however, 
be  limited  to  the  case  of  regulations  really  obsolete ;  and,  to  re¬ 
deem  it  from  the  suspicion  of  fraud,  it  must  be  accomjmnied 
by  proof  of  a  disposition  to  prefer  the  spirit  to  the  letter  of  the 
statutes  in  the  interest  of  others  as  well  as  in  your  own.  It 
cannot  be  heard  in  defence  of  the  Governing  Body  of  a  Foun¬ 
dation,  when  they  are  j)aying  to  other  people  ironical  stipends 
on  the  scale  fixed  in  mediseval  statutes,  and  putting  the  bulk 
of  the  revenues  into  their  own  jxwkets  in  the  shape  of  fines. 

There  is  one  remark,  however,  relative  to  the  operation  of 
perpetual  endowments  which  must  be  made  here,  because  it 
furnishes  the  key  to  the  present  situation  of  our  public-school 
system  to  a  greater  extent,  perhaps,  than  the  Commissioners 
are,  or  at  least  than  they  have  shown  themselves  to  be,  aware. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  all  endowed  institutions  to  stereotype, 
too  often  against  all  reason,  and  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
community,  the  system  of  education,  or  of  whatever  else  it  may 
be,  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  foundation.  This  they 
do  in  two  ways :  first,  and  most  obviously,  by  means  of  the 
direct  regulations  of  their  founders,  which  are  permitted,  by  a 
mistaken  and  unkind  reverence,  to  remain  unchanged  while 
all  around  has  changed ;  and,  secondly,  by  enabling  stipendia¬ 
ries,  whose  income  is  wholly  or  partly  independent  of  their 
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popularity  and  usefulness,  to  set  public  opinion  at  defiance,  and 
to  indulge  wth  positive  or  comparative  impunity  the  dislike  of 
change,  which  the  very  atmosphere  that  surrounds  an  ancient 
fouudation  as  well  as  personal  inertness,  is  apt  to  engender. 
Education  n  the  University  of  Oxford  during  the  last  century 
and  the  first  years  of  the  present  was  conducted  according  to 
the  method  prescribed  by  the  Statutes  of  Archbishop  Laud. 
The  system  had  become  a  sort  of  educational  museum  of 
obsolete  antiquities,  and  the  education  nominally  given  under 
it  had  degenerated  into  a  farce. 

‘  Mr.  John  Scott  took  his  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Hilary  Term,  on 
the  20th  of  February,  1770.  “An  examination  for  a  degree  at 
Oxford,”  he  used  to  say,  “  was  a  farce  in  my  time.  1  was  examined 
in  Hebrew  and  in  history.”  “  What  is  the  Hebrew  for  the  place  of 
a  skull  ?”  I  replied,  “  Golgotha.”  “  Who  founded  University  Col¬ 
lege?”  I  stated  (though,  by  the  way,  the  point  is  sometimes  doubted) 
“  that  King  Alfred  founded  it.”  “Very  well,  Sir,”  said  the  examiner, 
“  you  are  competent  for  your  degree.”  ’* 

Sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit. 

Under  this  system,  with  a  public-school  system  to  cor¬ 
respond,  and  not  by  any  superficial  or  utilitarian  method — in 
these  profound  and  liberal  studies,  not  in  the  acquirement  of 
frivolous  accomplishments  or  knowledge  unworthy  of  a  liberal 
mind — were  trained  the  country  gentlemen  and  Members  of 
Parliament  whose  highly  cultivated  understandings  resisted  for 
a  century  every  measure  of  improvement,  political,  social, 
economical,  and  religious,  and  threw  this  country,  which  in  the 
previous  century  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  march  of  progress, 
permanently  behind  others  in  not  a  few  questions  of  civi¬ 
lisation.  Nothing  coidd  have  maintained  such  a  state  of  things 
but  immense  endowments.  Without  these  the  University  of 
Oxford  must  have  either  ceased  to  exist,  or  have  condescended 
ito  attract  students  and  students’  fees,  by  giving  an  education  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  time ;  and  thus,  per¬ 
haps,  some  dark  and  disastrous  pages  would  have  been  tom 
from  the  history  of  England  and  of  the  world.  The  operation 
of  this  influence,  therefore,  is  to  be  carefully  noted  in  ana¬ 
lysing  and  tracing  to  its  various  sources,  rational  or  irrational, 
any  system  emanating  from  endowed  institutions.  And  it  is 
from  richly-endowed  institutions,  Eton,  Winchester,  and  West¬ 
minster,  that  the  public-school  system,  as  a  system,  has  mainly 
emanated.  The  chief  modification  made  in  it  of  late  years 
I  has  been  through  the  personal  influence  of  Dr.  Arnold,  which 
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was  at  first  stubbornly  resisted  by  the  old  public  schools. 
The  danger  of  excessive  Conservatism  is  aggravated  when 
the  bulk  of  the  endowment  is  in  the  .hands  of  a  body  like  the 
Provost  and  Fellows  of  Eton,  or  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of 
Winchester,  who  have  supreme  power  over  the  school,  but  take 
no  active  part  in  the  instruction,  and  who  really  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  any  business  but  to  obstruct.  Had  Arnold 
been  a  Head  Master  of  Eton  or  Winchester,  he  would  never 
have  been  permittM  to  commence  the  reforms  in  our  public- 
school  education  for  which  we  have  so  much  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  his  memory. 

In  the  General  Report  of  the  Commissioners  we  find  the 
following  passage : — 

‘  If  a  youth  after  four  or  five  years  spent  at  school,  quits  it  at 
nineteen,  unable  to  construe  an  easy  bit  of  Latin  or  Greek  without 
the  help  of  a  dictionary,  or  to  write  Latin  grammatically,  almost 
ignorant  of  geography  and  of  the  history  of  his  own  country,  unac¬ 
quainted  with  any  modern  language  but  his  own,  and  hardly  com¬ 
petent  to  write  English  correctly,  to  do  a  simple  sum,  or  stumble 
through  an  easy  proposition  of  Euclid,  a  total  stranger  to  the  laws 
which  govern  the  physical  world,  and  to  its  structure,  with  an  eye 
and  hand  unpractised  in  drawing,  and  without  knowing  a  note  of 
music,  with  an  uncultivated  mind  and  no  taste  for  reading  or 
observation,  his  intellectual  education  must  certainly  be  accounted 
a  failure,  though  there  may  be  no  fault  to  find  with  his  principles, 
character,  or  manners.  We  by  no  means  intend  to  represent  this  as 
a  type  of  the  ordinary  product  of  English  public-school  education, 
but  speaking  both  from  the  evidence  we  have  received  and  from 
opportunities  of  observation  open  to  all,  we  must  say  that  it  is  a 
ty^  much  more  common  than  it  ought  to  be,  making  ample  allowance 
for  the  difficulties  before  referred  to,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
failures  is  therefore  unduly  large.’ 


This  judgment  of  the  Commissioners  derives  additional 
weight  from  their  general  leaning  in  favour  of  the  schools, 
and  of  the  classical  system  of  instruction  pursued  there,  and 
from  their  evident  inclination  to  be  kind  to  intellectual  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  consideration  of  the  moral,  social,  and  physical 
advantages  specially  incident  to  public-school  education.  The 
tenor  of  the  most  im|X)rtant  part  of  the  evidence  would  warrant, 
it  seems  to  us,  a  rather  less  favourable  sentence.  No  one  has 
better  opportunities  of  estimating  the  average  results  of  public- 
school  location  than  the  Dean  and  Tutors  of  Christchurch. 
The  Dean  is  examined  by  Mr.  Vaughan. 

‘  What  would  you  say,  first  in  regard  to  the  average  number 
of  public  schools,  would  be  the  qualifications  of  the  boys?  For 
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instance,  can  they  write  Latin  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  elegantly,  but 
correctly  ;  without  grammatical  mistakes  ? — No,  generally  not. 

‘  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  they  can  write  Greek  correctly  ? 
— I  never  tried  them  in  Greek  at  the  matriculation  examination. 

*  Can  they,  if  a  Greek  author  is  put  into  their  hands,  and  they  are 
allowed  to  read  it  once  over,  construe  a  passage  which  does  not 
contain  words  of  very  rare  occurrence  and  no  sentence  of  a  remark¬ 
ably  intricate  character  ? — Do  you  mean  a  Greek  author  they  have 
never  seen  before  ? 

‘  Yes. — I  can  best  answer  that  question  by  stating  that  in  practice 
fie  are  obliged  to  restrict  ourselves  to  books  that  have  been  pre¬ 
pared.  1  do  not  think  we  should  get  even  a  tolerable  translation  of 
a  book  they  had  not  read  before. 

‘  Not  of  any  passage  ? — If  you  pointed  out  an  easy  passage  from 
Xenophon  in  which  there  was  not  the  slightest  difficulty,  perhaps 
you  might;  but  you  would  have  to  select  your  passage  with  great 
care ;  you  could  not  open  the  book  at  random  and  ask  them  to  read 
a  Greek  passage.  We  do  not  get  it  well  done  even  in  the  books 
that  are  prepared,  in  a  great  many  cases.  I  am  speaking  of  those 
who  come  up  merely  to  be  matriculated,  the  average  boys. 

‘  Now,  I  have  asked  you  generally  with  regard  to  the  public 
schools.  W'ith  respect  to  Eton,  can  you  tell  what  is  the  state  of 
classical  attainments  there  ? — With  their  average  boys  it  is  verj 
much  what  I  have  stated.  Their  Latin  prose  is  certainly  not 
elegant  or  scholarlike ;  it  is  exceedingly  bad.  Even  those  boys  who 
can  construe  pretty  fluently,  when  you  come  to  probe  them  iu 
grammar  often  fail  to  give  satisfactory  answers.  They  often  fail  even 
when  the  question  is  put  upon  paper  and  they  have  plenty  of  time 
to  think.  Many  of  them  bring  up  the  words  misspelt  in  the  grossest 
manner. 

‘  {Mr.  Thompson.)  The  Greek  words  are  misspelt  ? — Yes,  grossly 
misspelt.’  * 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Sandford,  Senior  Censor  of  Christchurch, 
says  in  his  replies  to  the  jtaper  of  questions  sent  him  by  the 
Commissioners :  — 

‘  The  great  schools  appear  to  me  to  fulfil  very  imperfectly  the 
task  of  preparing  boys  for  the  University  course.  1  speak  of  the 
average  boys.  Such  show  tflemselves  at  matriculation  to  be  very 
badly  grounded  in  the  studies  which  they  are  to  pursue  here.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  work  of  tutors  consists  in  a  great  measure  in  teaching 
the  mere  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek.  In  fact,  they  have  to 
teach  what  ought  to  have  been  taught  in  the  lower  forms  at  school 
Geography,  ancient  and  English  history,  arithmetic,  Euclid,  and 
algebra,  are  subjects  of  which  young  men  entering  upon  the  Uni¬ 
versity  course  ought  not  to  be  ignorant ;  yet,  if  these  subjects  have 
been  taught  in  the  schools,  they  have  been  learnt  imperfectly ;  for 
,very  little  is  known  of  them  by  the  mass  of  men  who  are  resident 
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here.  The  majority  of  men  who  enter  the  University  appear  to 
have  few  intellectual  tastes.  It  is  not,  as  some  assert,  that  they  are 
prevented,  by  being  compelled  to  study  the  classics,  from  following 
their  natural  bent,  but  that  all  intellectual  effort  is  irksome  to 
them.' 

Some  fifty  or  sixty  young  men  matriculate  at  Christchurch 
in  the  course  of  each  year.  Of  these  about  ten,  aecording  to 
Mr.  Sandfortl,  would  read  for  honours  in  classics.  Such  men 
would  be  able  ‘  to  construe  with  tolerable  correctness  a  new 
‘  passage  from  any  Latin  and  Greek  author,  translate  a  piece  of 
‘  easy  English  prose  into  tolerable  Latin,  and  answer  correctly 
‘  simple  grammatieal  and  etymological  questions  in  Latin  and 
‘  Greek.’  The  other  forty  or  fifty  would  not.  It  would  be 
useless  to  try  them  at  matriculation  in  an  unseen  passage. 
They  are  examined  in  arithmetic,  but  not  in  Euclid  or  algebra  ; 
their  answers  to  the  questions  in  arithmetic  not  encouraging 
the  examiners  to  proceed  to  the  higher  subjects.  The  candi¬ 
dates  for  matriculation  are  not  examined  in  religious  knowledge. 
But  at  the  end  of  every  term  the  junior  members  of  Christ¬ 
church  are  examined  in  some  portion  of  the  New  Testament. 
Mr.  Sandford  dejwses  that  ‘  the  answers  of  the  mass  of  the 
‘  men  are  not  better  than  w'hat  we  might  expect  from  the 
‘  upper  classes  of  our  parochial  schools,’  and  that  ‘  very  few 
‘  have  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  that  a  Christian  gentleman 
‘  should  have,  nor  do  many  show  a  desire  to  increase  their 
‘  knowledge.’  * 

The  evidence  of  the  Rev.  G.  AV.  Kitchin,  Junior  Censor  of 
Christchurch,  is  to  the  same  effect. 

‘  The  average  men  bring  up  but  small  results  of  the  training  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  for  years.  There  is  a  general  want 
of  accuracy  in  their  work;  even  the  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
grammar  and  Latin  prose  writing  is  far  less  than  it  ought  to  be. 
I  fear  that  the  elementary  schools  send  the  little  boys  up  to  the 
public  schools  in  a  very  unprepared  state,  and  that  the  public 
schools,  to  a  great  extent,  assume  that  the  boys  are  fairly  grounded 
when  it  is  not  the  case.’ 

Mr.  Kitchin  complains  of  ‘  considerable  deficiency  in  such 
‘  rudimentary  matters  as  English  composition,  spelling  and 
‘  arithmetic,’  and  states  that  the  University  course  of  teaching 
is  ‘  much  hampered  by  the  crude  state  of  the  men  subjected  to 
‘  it,  and  by  the  necessity  of  supplementing  the  shortconjings  of 
‘  school  education.’  One  sentence  in  this  part  of  his  evidence 
is  particularly  ominous. 
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*  We  feel  that  the  most  we  can  do  for  men  who  come  up  deficient 
in  knowledge  of  grammar,  history,  language,  &c.,  is  to  provide 
something  for  them  to  do  ;  the  time  for  real  progress  seems,  in  many 
cases,  to  be  absolutely  past.’ 

The  result  is,  that  the  time  spent  at  the  University  is  em¬ 
ployed,  not  in  acquiring  knowletlge  of  a  higher  kind,  but  in 
making  up  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  school. 

‘  Consequently,’  says  Mr.  Kitchin,  ‘  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
University  is  obliged  to  spend  much  of  her  energies  on  matters 
which  do  not  properly  belong  to  her.  If  one  is  of  opinion  that 
eight  or  ten  years  spent  chiefly  in  the  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek 
ought  to  have  been  enough  to  secure  a  fair  knowledge  of  grammar, 
then  one  cannot  help  regretting  the  weight  which  presses  on  us. 
But  I  am  aware  that  many  think  otherwise,  consider  such  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  rudiments  good,  and  call  it  a  general  education.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  couple  of  plays  of  Euripides,  a  little  Virgil,  two  books  of 
Euclid,  or  the  like,  form  the  occupation  of  a  large  part  of  our  men 
during  their  first  University  year  ;  and  1  cannot  consider  this  a  satis¬ 
factory  state  of  things,  especially  as  not  a  few  fail  in  passing  their 
extunination  in  these  subjects.’ 

Mr.  Kitchin  thinks  that  of  the  ordinary  men  (that  is,  of 
those  who  do  not  go  in  for  scholarships,  and  thus  become 
exempt  from  the  common  entrance  examination)  ‘  a  quarter 

*  might  possibly  steer  their  way  through  an  unseen  passage  in 
‘  Greek  with  fair  success,  and  that  rather  a  larger  number 
‘  might  manage  an  ordinary  piece  of  Latin.’  He  states  that 
about  one  piece  of  Latin  prose  in  four  is  free  from  bad  blunders, 
and  agrees  with  the  Dean  and  the  Senior  Censor  as  to  the  in¬ 
accuracy  of  the  answers  to  simple  grammar  questions.  The 
standard  of  the  matriculation  examination  is  ‘  very  low  ’  and 
solely  intended  to  prove  that  men  ‘  have  a  fair  chance  of  after- 

*  wards  passing  responsions,’  and  ‘  there  is  every  wdsh  on  the 
‘  part  of  the  examiners  to  admit  the  men  ;  ’  yet  in  the  year  1863 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  candidates  was  rejected.* 

The  tutors  of  University  College  have  also  good  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  forming  an  ojnnion  on  the  education  of  the  ordinary 
men  from  Eton  and  other  public  schools.  The  Rev.  W.  Hedley, 
long  an  eminent  tutor  of  University  College,  complains  that  the 
University  is,  to  a  great  extent,  injuriously  affected  by  the  ill- 
prepared  state  in  which  the  majority  of  the  students  come.  His 
evidence  on  this  point  tallies  pretty  nearly  with  that  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  Christchurch.  He  is  not  able  to  say  exactly  what 
proportion  of  the  ordinary  men,  w’ho  are  not  candidates  for  scho¬ 
larships,  would  be  able  at  matriculation  to  translate  a  new  pas- 

*  Report,  voL  ii.  pp.  11,  12. 
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sage  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  author.  At  his  own  college  such  a  test 
is  considered  much  too  severe.  ‘  The  college  w'ould  be  left  half 
‘  empty  if  it  were  insisted  on.’  He  lays  especial  blame  on  the 
schools  in  regard  to  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  through  the 
failure  to  enf»)rce  which  at  the  schools  he  says  many  a  good 
mathematician  has  been  lost.  The  general  acquaintance  with 
history  he  describes  as  very  meagre,  and  the  acquaintance 
with  geography  the  same ;  the  acquaintance  with  religious 
knowledge  as  very  unequal,  sometimes  very  creditable,  some¬ 
times  next  to  nothing.  He  distinguishes  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  public  schools  and  between  the  public  and  private  schools. 

‘There  is  a  marked  difference  between  schools.  I  have  often 
thought  that  I  could  detect  the  school  in  the  boys’  work.  One  public 
school  (Shrewsbury)  sends  out  good  scholars,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  boys 
know  nothing  more.  In  another  (Rugby),  the  training  is  more 
general,  and  the  range  somewhat  extensive.  In  another  of  great 
eminence  (Eton),  the  mass  of  boys  sent  out  are  very  ignorant  in¬ 
deed  ;  those  who  distinguish  themselves  owe  it,  I  fancy,  very  much 
to  their  natural  ability,  and  to  teaching  of  a  very  special  kind.’* 

Mr.  Neate,  M.P.  for  Oxford,  says  with  truth,  that  in  one 
way  he  is  especially  entitled  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  English  education,  ha^ng  been  himself  chiefly 
educated  in  F ranee,  and  having  had  for  more  than  thirty  years 
the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  results  of  the  best  English 
education  at  the  examinations  for  fellowships  at  Oriel,  of  which 
college  he  is  a  Fellow.  His  estimate  of  the  grand  result  of 
education  at  a  classical  school  and  Oxford,  as  at  present  con¬ 
ducted,  is  given  in  these  words  : — 

‘  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
take  a  degree  in  Oxford,  after  having  spent  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
their  life  in  the  all  but  exclusive  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  are 
unable  to  construe  off-hand  the  easiest  passages  in  either  language  (if 
they  have  never  seen  them  before);  and  that  their  Latin  writing  is 
almost  invariably  such  as  would  under  the  old  school  system  have 
subjected  them  to  a  flogging,  as  boys  of  twelve  years  old ;  and  those 
who  take  first  classes  often  make  such  mistakes  as  make  it  diflicult  to 
understand  how  they  got  simply  a  degree.*'!’ 

Oxford  probably  furnishes  better  etudence  of  the  ordinary 
results  of  public-school  education  than  Cambridge.  Mr.  J.  L. 
Hammond,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
says  that  the  large  public  schools  patronized  by  the  wealthy 
‘  are  represented  at  Trinity  College,  by  a  very  mixed  collection 
‘  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  apparently  supplied  from  every 


*  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  16,  17.  t  Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  49. 
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‘  form,  and  certainly  with  great  diversities  of  character  and  ca- 
‘  pacity.’  The  most  ignorant  and  the  worst  prepared  of  those  who 
come  up  to  Trinity  are,  in  his  opinion,  those  who,  immediately 
before  coming  to  the  University,  have  been  under  the  care  of 
private  tutors ;  a  large  proportion  of  whom,  however,  we  must  in 
justice  to  the  much-abused  class  of  private  tutors  observe,  are 
bad  subjects  thrown  oft'  in  the  middle  of  their  course  from  the 
public  schools.  His  estimate  of  the  classical  attainments  of 
youths  at  their  entrance  into  the  University  generally  seems 
higher  than  that  of  the  Oxford  witnesses.  He  thinks  that  sixty 
per  cent,  (including,  we  presume,  the  honour  men  as  well  as  the 
rest)  would  construe  mth  tolerable  correctness  a  new  passage 
from  an  easy  Latin  author ;  and  about  forty  per  cent,  a  similar 
passage  from  an  easy  Greek  author ;  that  twenty-five  or  thirty 
per  cent,  would  translate  a  piece  of  English  prose  tolerably  into 
‘  grammatical  but  not  idiomatic  ’  Latin  ;  and  that  about  fifty 
per  cent,  w’ould  answer  correctly  ‘  very  simple  grammatical  and 
‘  etymological  questions  ’  (the  italics  arc  his  own)  on  Latin  and 
.Greek ;  lea\'ing  half  the  number  of  those  who  have  a  classical 
education  unable  to  answer  very  simple  grammatical  questions 
on  the  classical  languages.  IMr.  Hammond  cannot  state  ])ar- 
ticularly  what  is  the  acquaintance  of  Freshmen  with  ancient 
and  English  history,  geography,  or  religious  knowledge ;  but 
he  says  that  a  large  projjortion,  including  many  from  large 
public  schools,  have  but  a  small  and  inaccurate  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  Euclid,  and  elementary  algebra.  This,  he  adds,  is 
the  weakest  jK)int  in  the  education  given  at  the  public 
schools.* 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Mayor,  tutor  of  St  John’s  College,  in 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  attainments  of  young  men  coming 
up  for  matriculation  in  the  several  subjects,  says — 

*  that  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  those  who  come  up  for  matri¬ 
culation  could  construe  an  easy  passage  from  a  Latin  author,  and 
not  more  than  a  third  an  easy  passage  from  a  Greek  author,  which 
they  had  not  seen  before.  Probably  about  the  same  proportion 
might  be  able  to  translate  into  Latin  and  answer  (easy)  philological 
questions.  My  impression  is  that  more  is  known  of  ancient  than 
English  history,  but  the  majority  are  very  ignorant  of  both,  as  well 
as  of  geography.’! 


I 

I 

I 


The  general  impressions  of  some  witnesses  are  more  favour¬ 
able.  Professor  Kawlinson,  for  instance,  formerly  tutor  of 
Exeter  College,  thinks  that  ‘  the  education  given  at  the  schools 
*  from  which  Oxford  is  fed  does  in  the  main  satisfactorily  fulfil 


*  Report,  Tol.  ii.  p.  25. 
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‘  the  purpose  of  preparing  boys  for  the  University  course,  both 
‘  in  respect  of  the  studies  which  they  are  expected  to  pursue 
‘  at  the  University,  and  of  the  subjects  not  studied  here,  of 
‘  which  a  young  man  entering  upon  the  University  course 
‘  should  not  be  ignorant.’  But  when  we  come  to  details,  even 
he  admits  that  a  third  of  the  candidates  for  matriculation  were 
unable  to  construe  with  tolerable  correctness  a  neAv  passage 
from  an  easy  Greek  or  Latin  author.  The  religious  know¬ 
ledge,  he  says,  was  generally  fair ;  but  on  arithmetic,  mathe- 
nutics,  ancient  or  English  history,  they  did  not  examine. 
Giving  the  higher  classes  of  the  public  .schools  the  preference 
over  those  of  the  private  schools,  he  subjoins  that  this  judg¬ 
ment  vnll  not  hold  good  as  regards  the  lower  classes ; — ‘  On 
‘  the  contrary,  of  the  boys  who  come  up  to  us  from  schools, 

‘  the  worst  taught,  the  most  absolutely  ignorant,  are  those  who 
‘  come  up  from  the  lower  classes  of  the  largest  of  our  public 
‘  schools.  In  manner,  often  all  that  one  could  wish;  in  know- 
‘  ledge,  they  are  absolute  ignoramuses.’*  This  remark  appears 
specially  pointed  at  Eton ;  and  Professor  Rawlinson  appears 
inclined  to  assign,  as  the  cause  of  the  evil,  the  inordinate  size 
of  the  classes  at  that  school.  We  are  at  present  concerned 
only  with  the  fact. 

With  regard  to  mathematics,  the  evidence  of  Professor  Price, 
the  most  experienced  teacher  of  the  subject  in  Oxford,  is  impor¬ 
tant.  He  states  that  the  young  men  from  public  schools  are  far 
worse  prepared  than  those  from  other  schools  and  private  tutors  : 

‘  Seldom  do  I  meet  mth  young  men  from  the  public  schools 
‘  who  know  more  than  the  bare  elements  of  mathematics ; 

‘  whereas  others  have  gone  through  a  sound  course  of  geometry, 

‘  which  I  take  to  be  a  most  excellent  disciplinary  exercise,  and 
‘  have  often  well  studied  the  principles  of  the  modern  analy- 
‘  tical  methods.’  In  corroboration  of  this  statement.  Professor 
Price  observes  that  the  Junior  Mathematical  Scholarship,  which 
comes  early  in  the  University  course,  and  must  be  gained  in 
great  measure  by  knowledge  acquired  at  school,  has  never 
been  w'on  by  a  public  school  man ;  whereas  the  Senior  Scholar¬ 
ship,  coming  after  the  degree,  has  been  won  by  public  school 
men  several  times,  f 

Using  the  same  liberty  which  is  taken  by  the  Commissioners 
of  speaking  not  only  from  the  specific  evidence  before  us,  but 
from  opportunities  of  observation  open  to  all,  we  may  pretty 
confidently  state  the  general  results  of  our  present  system  of 
public  school  education.  A  small  number  of  boys  come  away 
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very  good  classical  scholars,  with  all  the  })eculiar  faculties  of 
mind,  and  the  highly  cultivated  taste,  which  a  training  in  clas- 
sical  scholarship  bestows.  A  much  smaller  number  come  away 
tolerable  mathematicians.  A  considerable  number  come  away 
decent  scholars  ;  and  a  few  more  with  the  rudiments  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  But  the  majority  come  aw'ay  so  deficient  in  scholar¬ 
ship  as  not  to  be  able  to  construe  at  sight  even  an  easy  piece 
of  a  Latin,  much  less  of  a  Greek,  author,  which  they  have  not 
seen  before ;  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  mathematics,  and  not 
unfrequently  of  common  arithmetic ;  with  a  very  slight  know¬ 
ledge  of  |)erhaps  one  modern  language,  unaccompanied  by  any 
knowledge  of  the  literature  contained  in  it ;  and  in  all  other 
respects  destitute  of  any  information,  or  trained  faculties  (rf 
acquiring  information,  which  can  conduce  either  to  their  useful¬ 
ness  or  happiness  in  after  life. 

Now  it  is  idle  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  state  of  things  which 
calls  for  anxious  investigation.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  almost  exclusive  predo¬ 
minance  of  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  commenced  in  child- 
h(H)d  and  continuetl  to  the  age  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three, 
when  the  mass  of  men  go  out  into  the  world  and  close  their 
b<H)ks  for  life.  The  question  whether  Greek  and  Latin 
are  to  retain  this  pretlominance,  is  really  the  one  Avhich  all 
engaged  in  conducting  education,  or  interested  in  improvting  it, 
are  called  upon  dispassionately  to  consider.  They  are  the 
more  urgently  called  ujwn  to  do  so,  because  education  is  now 
advancing  among  the  lower  and  middle  classes ;  and  if  timely 
measures  are  not  taken,  we  shall  have  the  sjAectacle  of  an  igno¬ 
rant  gentry  at  the  head  of  an  educated  people. 

It  is  eGdent  that  circumstances  are  much  changed  since  the 
sixteenth  century^,  when  the  classical  languages  became  the 
staple  of  education.  At  that  time  those  languages  were  the  ■ 
key  to  all  the  philosophy,  all  the  history,  all  the  science,  all  the  ■ 
dramatic  jxjetry,  and  almost  all  the  other  [H)etry  worthy  of  the 
name  that  the  w’orld  possessed.  E^  en  the  Bible  w'as  accessible 
only  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  And  it  Avas  as  the  key  to 
these  treasures  that  the  languages  AA-ere  then  taught :  not  as  i 
system  of  philological  gymnastics — an  idea  which  arose  at  i 
later  j)eriod,  when  it  had  become  requisite  to  find  a  reason  for 
an  enormous  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  on  that  which 
ha<l  come  to  be  comparatively  of  little  intrinsic  value.  Our  I 
earliest  grammars  call  boys  to  the  study  of  the  languages  in 
which  were  contained  ‘  great  treasures  of  Avisdom,’  not  to  the 
salutary  use  of  literary  dumbbells  to  strengthen  the  muscles  of 
the  mind.  The  classics  were  then,  in  fact,  the  only  subjects  of 
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education.  They  were  the  subjects  of  education  for  women  as 
well  as  for  men ;  and  there  was  nothing  peculiarly  masculine 
in  the  education  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  the  group  of  learned 
women  of  whom  she  forms  one.  We  need  not  say  how  much 
all  this  is  now  changed.  The  classical  languages  remain  peer¬ 
less,  perhaps,  in  beauty,  as  they  certainly  are  in  regularity  of 
structure ;  though  necessarily  wanting  in  compass  from  their 
inability  to  expand  Avith  the  enlargement  and  multi[)lication  of 
our  ideas.  But  of  the  substance  of  ancient  philosophy  and 
science  there  is  probably  no  appreciable  })art  which  has  not 
been  either  superseded  or  completely  absorbed  into  the  works 
of  modem  philosophers  and  scientific  men ;  so  that  the  study  of 
the  ancient  systems,  apart  from  the  graces  of  foi-m  and  lan¬ 
guage,  is,  to  any  but  those  who  write  the  history  of  philosophy 
and  science,  rather  a  matter  of  intellectual  curiosity  than  of 
real  instruction.  The  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  may  be 
read,  certainly  not  so  well  as  in  the  originals,  but  very  well, 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  great  amount  of  necessary  comment 
and  illustration,  as  well  as  with  a  full  view  of  its  relations  to 
modern  history,  in  the  works  of  modern  writers ;  while  modem 
history,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  represented  only 
by  dry,  utterly  unphilosophic,  and  often  puerile  chronicles,  has 
now  become  a  body  both  of  facts  and  of  philosophy,  which,  even 
aj)art  from  the  greater  nearness  of  the  interest,  throws  the 
annals  of  the  ancient  republics  completely  into  the  shade.  Of 
poetry  and  its  half-sister  oratory,  the  same  thing  may  be  said, 
though  not  with  equal  force.  In  this  department  the  value  of 
the  ancients  compared  with  the  moderns  remains  greater, 
because  |K)etry  and  oratory  are  not,  like  philosophy  and  science, 
8upersede<l  by  the  increased  knowletlge  and  extended  inquiries 
of  later  generations :  rather,  perha{>s,  primitive  simplicity  of 
thought  and  feeling  has  certain  advantages  over  more  highly 
civilised  and  more  scientific  times.  Yet  few  would  say  that  it 
was  worth  while  for  the  mere  purpose  of  poetic  culture  to 
spend  years  in  acquiring  a  very  limitetl  power  of  reading  the 
ancient  jxvets  w’hile  the  great  English  poets  might  be  read  in 
the  mother  tongue,  and  the  great  jx)ets  of  the  other  European 
nations  in  tongues  capable,  each  of  them,  of  being  pretty  well 
mastered  in  a  year.  The  mass  of  English  gentlemen  have 
read  under  coercion  portions  of  a  small  number  of  Greek  and 
Latin  )M)ets.  They  are  at  the  same  time  ignorant  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton.  This  may  be  in  some  sense  high  culture : 
high  poetic  culture,  with  reference  to  the  }x>etic  literature  of 
the  present  day,  it  assuredly  is  not. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the  system  of  our  great  public  schools. 
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'Winchester,  Eton,  and  AVestminster,  was  fixed  just  at  the  jHiriod 
when  classical  studies  were  re>'iving,  and  when  the  classics  were 
accordingly  coming  into  vogue  as  the  great  instruments  of 
education.  The  stress  laid  on  the  study  of  ‘  grammatica  ’  (a 
term  which  would  be  inadequately  translated  by ‘grammar’) 
in  the  statutes  of  the  twin  foundations  of  William  of  W ykeham 
(temp.  Rich.  II.)  may  be  regarded  as  the  faint  dawn  of  the 
Renaissance  in  this  country,  half  a  century  after  the  Latin 
])oems  of  Petrarch.  Winchester  and  New  College  were  the 
type  which  wa.s  exactly  reproduced  by  the  founder  of  Eton  and 
King’s.  Westminster  followed  in  the  same  track.  These  great 
schools,  by  their  predominating  influence,  moulded  the  system 
of  ])ublic-school  education  in  England.  They  not  only  moulded 
it,  but  they  fixe<l  it  permanently  in  the  form  belonging  to  the 
age  of  which  they  were  themselves  the  offspring.  Their 
statutes,  if  they  were  not  very  scrupidously  observed  in  cases 
where  they  conflicted  with  the  personal  convenience  or  interest 
of  the  members  of  the  governing  body,  were  j)retty  scrupu¬ 
lously  observed  so  far  as  they  limited  the  duties  and  confined 
the  subjects  of  education.  Their  endowments  enabled  them  to 
defy,  almost  to  any  extent  they  pleased,  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  and  to  disregard  the  changing  circumstances  and 
growing  exigencies  of  the  times.  They  bad  established  a  con¬ 
nexion  among  the  wealthy  and  powerful,  which  compelled  all 
other  ]>laces  of  education  jwetending  to  a  fashionable  character 
to  conform  to  their  example,  and  they  Avere  thus  further  secured 
against  damaging  rivalry  and  imjwrtunate  desires  of  reform. 
The  conservatism,  Avhich  is  the  prevailing  spirit  of  all  ancient 
and  Avealthy  foundations,  found  in  them  its  peculiar  seat :  and 
lest  an  active  sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of  those  actually  engaged 
in  the  Avork  of  e<lucation  shoidd  breed  innovating  j)ropensitie8, 
the  masters  were  placed  under  the  superincumbent  Aveight  of 
governing  bodies  external  to  the  school,  and  unconnected  with 
its  work — of  colleges,  consisting  of  elderly  sinecurists  in  the 
case  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  and  of  a  Cathedral  Chapter  in 
the  case  of  Westminster. 

Thus,  the  dominant  position  which  the  classical  languages 
at  ])resent  hold  among  the  subjects  of  public  school  education 
may  be  said  to  be,  in  great  measure,  the  consequence  of  a 
combination  of  historical  accidents.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  this,  if  true,  is  decisive  of  the  question  before  us.  It  may 
l>e,  of  course,  that  accident  has  led  us  to  that  which  is  really 
the  best — unapproachably  the  best — instrument  of  education. 
Accident  has  led  to  many  discoveries  in  all  departments  which 
reason  has  confirmed.  But  we  mean  to  say  that  the  results 
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of  accident  are  not  the  results  of  the  deliberate  wisdom  of 
our  forefathers,  much  less  of  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  man¬ 
kind.  We  shall  pierhaps  be  told  that  the  accidental  discovery 
in  this  instance  has  been  confirmed,  if  not  by  the  sentence  of 
speculative  reason,  at  least  by  the  sentence  of  experience  tacitly 
expressed  through  the  universal  acquiescence  of  society  in  the 
dominant  system.  But  we  must  answer  that  no  appeal  has 
ever  been  made  to  that  sort  of  experience  from  which  alone 
sound  inferences  can  be  drawn.  No  system  has  been  tried 
but  one ;  and  even  as  to  that  one,  the  social  prejudice  has 
been  so  strong  as  almost  to  preclude  any  free  expression  of 
discontent.  Inquiries  as  to  the  best  mode  of  education  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws  of  rational  deduction  and  experiment 
as  inquiries  into  scientific  phenomena,  or  any  other  matter ; 
and  haphazard  conclusions,  however  fortified  by  prejudice,  are 
to  be  rejected  in  all  matters  alike.  If  the  experience  which 
decides  in  favour  of  the  present  system  of  public  school  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  free  and  unbiassed  experience,  such  as  would  be 
allowed  to  determine  any  other  question,  let  it  have  its  due 
weight;  but  if  it  is  not  a  free  and  unbiassed  experience,  or 
such  as  would  be  allowed  to  determine  any  other  question,  let 
us  have  the  sense  and  courage  frankly  to  rate  it  at  its  true 
]  value. 

j  If  the  value  of  the  classics  relatively  to  other  subjects  of 
'  education  has  declined  since  the  time  when  the  present  system 
I  was  introduced,  the  difficulty  of  learning  them  has  in  some 

1^  respects  increased.  Latin  was  at  that  time  not  a  dead  lan¬ 

guage.  It  was  the  language  of  educated  Europe  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  French  is  now.  And  both  the  Latin  and 
Greek  authors  were  objects  of  such  very  keen  and  general 
interest — conversation  in  all  educated  circles  was  so  full  of 
them — that  the  student  must  have  had  some  of  the  advantages 
which  the  student  of  a  foreign  language  has  when  residing  in 
the  country  in  which  it  is  spoken,  and  in  a  circle  where  its 
literature  is  a  constant  subject  of  interest  and  conversation. 
The  expulsion  of  the  classics  from  ordinary  conversation,  by 
I  the  keener  interest  felt  in  modern  literature  and  the  ascendancy 
of  modem  ideas,  has  made  the  classics  dead  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  term,  and  rendered  the  effort  of  the  learner  more  irksome  j 
by  stripping  him  of  an  indirect  but  powerful  and  ever-present  • 
i  aid. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  our  object  is  not  to  decide  this  great 
problem,  but  simply  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  fairly  grap- 
I  plin^  with  it  and  solving  it  by  sense,  not  by  prejudice,  we  will 
admit  that  the  very  predominance  of  the  claries  for  so  long  a 
!  VOL.  CXX.  NO.  CCXLV.  M 
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business  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Gladstone  states  his  \'iew  of 
the  subject  in  these  words ; — 

‘  Now  I  come  to  the  question  of  organic  rashness.  The  low  utili¬ 
tarian  argument  in  matter  of  education,  for  giving  it  what  is  termed 
a  practical  direction,  is  so  plausible  that  I  think  we  may  on  the  whole 
be  thankful  that  the  instincts  of  the  country  have  resisted  what  in 
argument  it  has  been  ill  able  to  refute.  We  still  hold  by  the  classical 
training  as  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education ;  parents  dispose  of  their 
children  in  early  youth  accordingly ;  but  if  they  were  asked  why 
they  did  so,  it  is  probable  they  would  give  lamentably  weak  or  un¬ 
worthy  reasons  for  it,  such  for  example  as  that  the  public  schools  and 
universities  open  the  way  to  desirable  acquaintances,  and  what  is 
termed  “good  society.”  Your  Commission  will  not,  I  presume,  be 
able  to  pass  by  this  question,  but  will  have  to  look  it  in  the  face, 
and  to  proceed  either  upon  a  distinct  affirmative  or  a  substantial 
negative  of  the  proposition  that  the  classical  training  is  the  proper 
basis  of  a  liberal  education.  Between  these  alternatives  I  hope  you 
will  hold  by  affirmation  and  reject  negation.  But  the  reason  why  I 
trouble  you  upon  the  subject  is  this,  that  I  think  the  friends  of  this 
principle  have  usually  rather  blinked  the  discussion,  and  have  been 
content  with  making  terms  of  compromise,  by  way  of  buying  off  the 
adversary,  which  might  be  in  themselves  reasonable,  were  it  not 
that  they  sometimes  seem  to  be  taken  as  mere  instalments  of  a  trans¬ 
action  intended  in  the  long  run  to  swallow  up  the  principle  itself. 
What  I  feel  is,  that  the  relation  of  pure  science,  natural  science, 
modern  languages,  modern  history,  and  the  rest,  to  the  old  classical 
training  ought  lo  be  founded  on  a  principle,  and  that  these  competing 
branches  of  instruction  ought  not  to  be  treated  simply  as  importunate 
creditors  that  take  one  shilling  in  the  pound  to-day  because  they 
hope  to  get  another  shilling  to-morrow,  and  in  the  meantime  have  a 
recognition  of  their  title.  This  recognition  of  title  is  just  what  I 
would  refuse ;  I  deny  their  right  to  a  parallel  or  equal  position ;  their 
true  position  is  ancillary,  and  as  ancillary  it  ought  to  be  limited  and 
restrained  without  scruple  as  much  as  a  regard  to  the  paramount 
matter  of  education  may  dictate. 

‘But  why,  after  all,  is  the  classical  training  paramount?  Is  it  be¬ 
cause  we  find  it  established  ?  because  it  improves  memory  or  taste,  or 
gives  precision,  or  develops  the  faculty  of  speech  ?  All  these  are  but 
partial  and  fragmentary  statements,  so  many  narrow  glimpses  of  a 
great  and  comprehensive  truth.  That  truth  I  take  to  be,  that  the 
modern  European  civilisation,  from  the  middle  age  downwards,  is 
the  compound  of  two  great  factors,  the  Christian  religion  for  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  the  Greek  (and  in  a  secondary  degree  the  Roman) 
discipline  for  his  mind  and  intellect.  St.  Paul  is  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  in  his  own  person  a  symbol  of  this  great  wedding. 
The  place,  for  example,  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  in  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  arbitrary,  nor  in  principle  mutable.  The  materials  of 
what  we  call  classical  training  were  prepared,  and  we  have  a  right 
to  say  were  advisedly  and  providentially  prepared,  in  order  that  it 
might  become,  not  a  mere  adjunct,  but  (in  mathematical  phrase)  the 
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complement  of  Christianity  in  its  application  to  the  culture  of  the 
human  being,  as  a  being  formed  both  for  this  world  and  for  the 
world  to  come.’  {Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  42.) 

In  commenting  on  this  passage,  let  us  first  remark,  that  we 
desire  no  ‘  organic  rashness,’  nor  any  violent  changes  in  so 
sensitive  a  subject  as  education,  but  only  to  give  reason  and 
the  real  results  of  experience  a  fair  hearing  against  the  con¬ 
servatism,  not  to  say  the  bigotry,  of  old  endowed  institutions.  In 
the  second  place,  let  us  say,  that  ‘  a  low  utilitarianism  ’  is  as  far 
from  our  w’ishes  as  from  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  between 
uselessness  and  utilitarianism  there  is  a  middle  tenn,  useful¬ 
ness  ;  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  this  alternative  has  been 
distinctly  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who,  from  their  fear 
of  lapsing  into  utilitarianism,  refuse  to  question  the  merits  of 
the  present  system.  And  in  the  third  place,  let  us  guard 
against  the  fallacy  intimately  connected  with  the  phrase  ‘  utili¬ 
tarian,’  which  assumes,  that  because  a  man  at  the  end  of  his 
course  of  education  knows  nothing  practically  useful,  he  must 
have  some  knowledge,  or  some  recondite  intellectual  treasure, 
transcending  all  practical  utility.  The  ‘  ])ass-man  ’  or  ‘  |K)11- 
‘  man,’  to  use  the  University  ])hrase,  who  has  studied  nothing 
but  the  modicum  of  classics  which  he  brings  up  for  his  exa¬ 
mination,  is  destitute  not  only  of  all  useful  knowledge,  but  of 
all  knowledge,  of  all  taste  for  knowledge,  and  almost  of  all 
capacity,  except  that  which  nature  has  given,  for  acquiring  it. 
The  result  is,  not  one  invisible  to  vulgar  eyes,  and  visible  to 
the  initiated  alone.  It  is  nothing.  It  is  sometimes  really 
worse  than  nothing,  so  far  as  the  course  of  education  is  con¬ 
cerned.  For  so  many  years  of  enforced  labour,  at  what  to  a 
great  many  boys  and  young  men  is  really  a  hopeless  as  well 
as  a  repulsive  task,  must  often  destroy  whatever  appetite  for 
knowledge  nature  may  have  implanted  in  the  victim’s  mind. 
The  common  language  on  the  subject  suggests  that  though, 
as  the  result  of  an  expenditure  of  some  twelve  years,  and  of 
some  two  or  three  thousand  jwunds  on  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  an  English  gentleman  knows  nothing  worth  mentioning, 
either  of  Greek  or  Latin,  and  though  he  is  ignorant  of  every¬ 
thing  besides,  he  has  acquired  some  mental  instrument  of  in¬ 
estimable  value,  which  will  enable  him  to  acquire  with  peculiar 
facility,  and  to  digest  with  peculiar  completeness,  any  kind  of 
know'ledge  which  may  be  practically  useful  to  him  in  life. 
How'  often,  we  would  ask,  among  the  mass  of  our  gentry  who 
have  received  a  public  school  and  TTniversity  education,  is  this 
instrument  employed  ? 

Mr.  Gladstone  admits  that  parents  in  general,  if  asked  why 
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they  sent  their  sons  to  classical  schools,  would  give  lamentably 
weak  and  unworthy  reasons,  that  they  might  even  have  nothing 
better  to  say  than  that  the  classic^  schools  and  universities 
opened  the  way  to  desirable  acquaintances,  and  to  what  is  termed 
good  society.  When  the  mass  of  men,  and  educated  men,  can 
give  no  reasons  but  such  as  are  lamentably  weak  and  unworthy 
for  following  a  particular  course  in  a  matter  to  which,  as  it 
most  deeply  affects  their  dearest  interests,  their  attention  must 
have  been  turned,  it  breeds  in  us  a  suspicion  that,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  the  reasons  for  that  course  are  not  discernible  by 
ordinary  minds.  ‘  Instinct  ’  is  a  very  convenient  word,  but  it 
belongs  not  so  much  to  men  as  to  animals,  treading  without 
reflection  the  familiar  path,  even  though  it  may  have  ceased 
to  be  expedient.  The  only  instinct  worthy  of  men  is  one 
ca{)able  of  being  resolved  into  sound  reasons.  And  what  is  the 
reason  into  which  Mr.  Gladstone  resolves  this  instinct,  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  which  he  thinks  superior,  we  may  almost  say,  to  common 
sense  ?  It  is  a  reason  which  we  wll  venture  to  say  not  one 
parent  in  ten  thousand  w'ould  have  given,  and  which,  now  that 
it  is  given,  we  will  venture  to  say  not  one  parent  in  ten  thou¬ 
sand  will  appreciate.  It  is  a  statement  of  an  assumed  fact, 
viz.,  that  the  modern  European  civilisation  from  the  middle 
age  downwards  is  the  compound  of  two  great  factors,  the 
Christian  religion  for  the  spirit  of  man,  and  the  Greek  and 
Roman  discipline  for  his  mind  and  intellect  (science  and 
modem  philosophy  having  no  part  in  the  matter);  coupled 
with  an  assertion  that  this  arrangement  is  not  human  but 
divine,  that  it  was  consecrated  by  the  union  of  Greek  learn¬ 
ing  with  Christianity  in  the  person  of  St.  Paul,  and  that 
it  is  immutably  fixed  by  the  decree  of  Providence  to  the  end 
of  time.  Surely  if  there  ever  was  a  decree  of  Providence 
which  to  the  unenlightened  eye  of  man  might  seem  arbitrary 
and  partial,  it  is  this.  It  is  suspended  during  the  whole  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  since  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  it 
takes  effect  in  England  only  in  favour  of  those  educated  at 
certain  schools  founded  and  endowed  at  a  particular  period, 
and  such  of  the  other  schools  as  are  under  their  influence.  In 
continental  Christendom  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  taken 
effect  at  all,  for  on  the  continent  generally,  though  Latin  may 
be  said  to  be  an  essential  element  of  upper  class  education,  the 
same  can  scarcely  be  said  of  Greek ;  while  even  in  the  case  of  the 
English  public  schools  (especially  of  Eton)  it  would  be  rather 
the  reverse  of  the  truth  to  say  that  Greek  had  held  the  primary 
and  Latin  the  secondary  place.  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  in 
principle  the  place  of  Aristotle  in  Christian  education  is  not 
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mutable.  In  fact,  however,  as  he  well  knows,  Aristotle  was 
for  a  long  tune  the  tyrant  of  the  human  mind :  an  arrangement 
which  seemed  proWdential  and  immutable  to  the  advocates  of 
the  scholastic  system,  who,  in  the  once  famous  controversies 
between  the  ‘  Greeks  ’  and  the  ‘  Trojans,’  o])jM)sed  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  new  classical  system  of  e<lucation  uith  the  same 
tenacity  with  which  the  advocates  of  the  classical  system  now 
op|X)se  the  introduction  of  the  new  instruments  of  education 
aii«)rdetl  by  the  growth  of  moilern  literature  and  science.  We 
confess  that  this  st)rt  of  reasoning,  verging  very  closely  on  the 
mystical,  affords  us  little  satisfaction.  The  union  of  Greek 
learning  and  GosjmjI  teaching  in  an  Apostle  does  not  reconcile 
us  to  the  exjHjnditure  of  a  large  ])ortion  of  a  boy’s  time,  and 
the  waste  of  a  large  amount  of  his  energies,  in  Avriting  bad 
Greek  lambic's.  It  is  easy  to  cite  Providence.  But  Pro¬ 
vidence,  in  ordinary  affairs,  makes  knoAvn  its  councils  to  man’ 
only  through  his  reason :  and  our  reason  tells  us  not  that  we 
should  cling  religiously  for  ever  to  the  system  of  education 
which  naturally  })revailed  at  the  period  of  the  reviA  al  of  learn¬ 
ing,  but  that,  the  AA'hole  intellectual  world  haA'iug  been  changed 
by  the  rise  of  a  new  literature  and  a  neAv  science,  the  system 
of  education  should  undergo  some  corresjH)nding  change. 

Mr.  GladstA)ne  himself,  indeed,  proceeds  to  guard  his  prin¬ 
ciple  against  indiscreet  apj)lication  in  a  way  which  seems  to 
shoAV  that  he  feels  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  pretty  close  under  his 
lee.  ‘  It  involves,’  he  says,  ‘  no  extravagant  or  inconvenient 
‘  assumption  resj)ecting  those  avIio  are  to  be  educated  for  trades 
‘  or  professions,  in  Avhich  the  necessities  of  s])ecific  training 
‘  must  more  (*r  less  limit  general  culture  ’ — a  qualification  Avhicn 
might  be  interj)reted  as  admitting  that  those  Avho  have  any  j)ar- 
ticular  calling  in  life  Avould  be  in  danger  of  Avasting  their  time 
by  undergoing  what  is  represented  as  the  best  general  system 
of  education.  Again,  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  his  principle 
‘  leaves  open  every  (juestion  turning  upon  individual  aptitudes 
‘  and  inaptitudes,  and  by  no  means  requires  that  boys  without  a 
‘  ca])acity  for  imbibing  any  of  the  spirit  of  classical  culture  are 
‘  to  be  mechanically  plied  AA-ith  the  instruments  of  it  after  their 
‘  unfitness  in  the  particular  subject  matter  has  become  manifest’ 
— another  qualification,  which  ap[>ears  to  open  a  AA'ide  breach  in 
the  defences  of  the  classical  system,  considered  as  a  universal 
system  <»f  education  for  tlie  upper  classes. 

The  Commissioners  themselves  decide  in  faAour  of  the  re¬ 
tention  of  the  classical  system,  with  qualifications  which  we 
shall  presently  mention.  Their  decision  is  given  in  A'ery  elo¬ 
quent  and/orcible  language: — 
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‘  We  believe  that  for  the  instruction  of  hoys,  especially  when  col¬ 
lected  in  a  large  school,  it  is  material  that  there  should  be  some  one 
principal  branch  of  study,  invested  with  a  recognised  and,  if  possible, 
a  traditional  importanqe,  to  which  the  principal  weight  should  be 
assigned,  and  the  largest  share  of  time  and  attention  given. 

‘  We  believe  that  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  concentrate  atten¬ 
tion,  to  stimulate  industry,  to  supply  to  the  whole  school  a  common 
ground  of  literary  interest,  and  a  common  path  of  promotion. 

‘  The  study  of  the  classical  languages  and  literature  at  present 
occupies  this  position  in  all  the  great  English  schools.  It  has,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  the  advantage  of  long  possession,  an 
advantage  so  great  that  we  should  certainly  hesitate  to  advise 
the  dethronement  of  it,  even  if  we  were  prepared  to  recommend  a 
successor. 

‘  It  is  not,  however,  without  reason  that  the  foremost  place  has  in 
fact  been  assigned  to  this  study.  Grammar  is  the  logic  of  common 
speech,  and  there  are  few  educated  men  who  are  not  sensible  of  the 
advantages  they  gained  as  boys  from  the  steady  practice  of  compo¬ 
sition  and  translation,  and  from  their  introduction  to  etymology. 
The  study  of  literature  is  the  study,  not  indeed  of  the  physical,  but 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  world  we  live  in,  and  of  the  thoughts, 
lives,  and  characters  of  those  men  whose  writings  or  whose  memories 
succeeding  generations  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  preserve. 

‘We  are  equally  convinced  that  the  best  materials  available  to 
Englishmen  for  these  studies  are  furnished  by  the  languages  and 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  From  the  regular  structure  of  these 
languages,  from  their  logical  accuracy  of  expression,  from  the  com¬ 
parative  ease  with  which  their  etymology  is  traced  and  reduced  to 
general  laws,  from  their  severe  canons  of  taste  and  style,  from  the 
very  fact  that  they  arc  “  dead,”  and  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
directly  from  the  periods  of  their  highest  perfection,  comparatively 
untouched  by  the  inevitable  process  of  degeneration  and  decay,  they 
are,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  finest  and  most  serviceable  models  we  have 
for  the  study  of  language.  As  literature  they  supply  the  most  grace¬ 
ful  and  some  of  the  noblest  poetry,  the  finest  eloquence,  the  deepest 
philosophy,  the  wisest  historical  writing ;  and  these  excellences  are 
such  as  to  be  appreciated  keenly,  though  inadequately,  by  young 
minds,  and  to  leave,  as  in  fiict  they  do,  a  lasting  impression.  Besides 
this,  it  is  at  least  a  reasonable  opinion  that  this  literature  has  a 
powerful  effect  in  moulding  and  animating  the  statesmanship  and 
political  life  of  England.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  whole 
civilisation  of  modern  Europe  is  really  built  upon  the  foundations 
laid  two  thousand  years  ago  by  two  highly  civilised  nations  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  that  their  languages  supply  the  key  to 
our  modem  tongues ;  their  poetry,  history,  philosophy,  and  law,  to 
the  poetry  and  history,  the  philosophy  and  jurisprudence,  of  modem 
times ;  that  this  key  can  seldom  be  acquired  except  in  youth,  and 
that  the  possession  of  it,  as  daily  experience  proves,  and  as  those 
who  have  it  not  will  most  readily  acknowledge,  is  very  far  from 
being  merely  a  literary  advantage.’  {^Report,  p.  28.) 
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The  case  could  scarcely  be  better  put.  But  even  so  put,  it 
seems  to  us — we  mean  exactly  what  we  say — not  conclusive. 
It  consists  of  two  propositions,  first,  that  a  dominant  study  is 
necessary,  and  secondly,  that  this  dominant  study  ought  to  be 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  first  proposition  is  founded,  it  will  be 
observed,  not  upon  the  interest  of  the  individual  pupil  so  much 
as  upon  the  exigencies  or  assumed  exigencies  of  a  particular 
class  of  schools ;  and  these  exigencies  consist  partly  in  the  need 
of  a  common  path  of  promotion.  It  may  be  that  competition 
is  necessary  as  a  stimulus ;  and  if  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  convenience  of  having  a  common  study  for  the  whole 
school,  so  that  there  may  be  a  single  arena  of  rivalry,  and  a 
single  standard  of  merit.  But  competition  is  the  means,  not 
the  end;  and  a  tendency  to  contract  the  subject  matter  of 
education  and  to  disregard  the  natural  diversities  of  mental 
gifts  with  a  view  to  the  more  convenient  application  of  this 
particular  stimulus,  ought,  to  say  the  least,  to  be  very  care¬ 
fully  watched.  The  necessity  of  the  stimulus,  at  least  of  the 
use  of  it  to  the  degree  now  customary,  may  arise  partly  from 
the  repulsive  Procrusteanism  of  the  course  of  instruction ;  and 
if  so,  to  insist  on  the  Procrusteanism  for  the  better  application 
of  the  stimulus  is  reasoning  in  a  practical  circle  of  a  very 
vicious  kind. 

The  second  projx)sition  is  founded  partly  on  the  argiiinent 
of  long  possession,  partly  on  the  value  of  grammar  as  a  study 
and  the  merits  of  classical  literature.  Long  possession  is  a 
very  good  argument  against  the  sudden  ‘  dethronement  ’  of 
classics  by  the  fiat  of  a  Royal  Commission ;  but  it  is  no  more 
a  good  argument  against  a  gradual  change  now  than  it  was 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  scholastic  system  was  re¬ 
linquished  and  the  classical  system  Avas  introduced  in  its  place. 
That  mere  grammar,  apart  from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
works  to  be  read,  is  a  study  worthy  to  engross  the  whole  of 
the  educational  course,  is  a  proposition  which  the  veriest  peda¬ 
gogue  would  scarcely  venture  openly  to  advance.  The  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  elassical  literature  as  contrasted  with  modem 
literature  are  stated  with  something  of  the  partial  affection  of 
great  classical  scholars.  Granting  the  truth  of  what  is  said  as 
to  ancient  poetry  and  oratory,  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  is 
not  the  deepest,  nor  is  their  historical  writing  the  wisest.  Both, 
with  all  their  admirable  qualities,  are  shallow  compared  Avith 
the  wisdom  that  has  been  produced  by  the  enlarged  intellect,  the 
extended  inquiries,  the  matured  character  of  man.  But  rating 
them  as  high  as  they  can  be  rated  by  any  reasonable  being,  the 
Commissioners  are  encountered,  as  they  do  not  fail  to  j>erceive, 
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by  the  objection,  that  to  all  this  wisdom  and  beauty  the  majority 
ot  the  pupils  remain  strangers  to  the  end  of  their  course, 
never  getting  beyond  the  tough  shell  in  which  this  precious 
kernel  is  enclosed.  To  put  the  case  in  their  own  words,  ‘  of 
‘  the  young  men  who  go  to  the  Universities,  a  great  number 
‘  never  acquire  so  much  Latin  and  Greek  as  would  enable  them 
‘  to  read  the  best  classical  authors  intelligently  and  with  plea- 
‘  sure,  and  more  than  half  of  those  who  leave  school  do  not  go 
‘  to  the  Universities  at  all ;  among  these  the  average  of  clas- 
‘  sicaJ  attainment  is  certainly  lower  still,  and  probably  in  nine 
‘  cases  out  of  ten  they  never,  after  they  have  quitted  school, 
‘  open  a  Greek  or  Latin  book.’  Under  the  recent  examination 
statute  of  the  University  of  Oxford  the  portion  of  ancient 
history  taken  in  by  tbe  student  who  is  not  a  candidate  for 
honours  at  his  final  examination  is,  three  books  of  Herodotus, 
four  books  of  Livy,  or  four  books  of  Tacitus.  Three  books  of 
a  Greek  or  four  of  a  Latin  historian,  are  the  largest  amount  of 
ancient  history  which  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  dead  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  that  history  is  contained  permits  the  Uni¬ 
versity  to  require  of  an  ordinary  student.  From  such  a  mere 
segment,  he  can  hardly  learn  more  of  the  historical  wisdom  of 
the  ancients  than  he  could  of  the  beauty  of  St.  Mary’s  church 
from  a  single  window.  Nor  does  he,  any  more  than  the  boy 
who  leaves  school  without  coming  to  the  University,  open  his 
classics  again  when  his  last  examination  is  past.  In  these,  the 
majority  of  cases,  to  talk  of  the  glories  and  the  treasures  of 
ancient  literature  is  really  little  better  than  nonsense. 

The  strain  imposed  by  the  slow,  painful,  unfructifying  study 
of  dead  languages  on  the  mere  will  of  the  pupil,  goaded  on 
by  rewards  and  punishments,  is  enormous.  Every  mature 
student  knows  what  it  would  be  to  give  enforced  attention  to  a 
study  in  which  he  felt  no  interest  either  literary  or  practical ; 
how  great  would  be  the  waste  of  mental  energy  in  such  a 
process,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disgust.  It  is  constantly  taken 
for  granted  that  a  disagreeable  and  profitless  exercise  of  the 
mental  powers  must  be  more  invigorating  than  one  which  is 
more  pleasant.  But  this  ascetic  doctrine  is,  we  suspect,  like 
asceticism  in  general,  at  variance  with  nature.  The  greater 
interest  a  man  takes  in  his  work,  the  more  he  is  able  to  employ 
his  faculties  on  it  without  exhaustion,  the  more,  consequently, 
his  faculties  are  exercised,  and  the  greater  their  powers  become. 
This  is  a  fact  of  which  every  one  is  conscious,  or  which  every 
one  may  observe ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  left  out  of  account,  merely 
because,  if  recognised,  it  would  render  the  process  of  education 
less  odious  to  the  pu])il,  and  less  irksome  to  the  Instructor. 
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The  rudiments  of  every  study  must  Ine\'itably  be  dry.  An 
adult  in  masterings  them  is  supj>orted  by  his  present  sense  of 
the  valuable  knowledge  to  which  they  lead :  a  boy  must  be 
supported  by  boyish  inducements — the  desire  of  pleasing  big 
instructors,  and  ultimately  the  fear  of  punishment.  But  here 
is  a  whole  educational  course  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-two  to  be 
passed  in  learning  rudiments,  and  so  far  as  the  majority  of  the 
pupils  are  concerned,  rudiments  alone.  In  the  time  of  our 
forefathers,  the  victim  was  kept  up  to  his  work  by  the  constant 
and  unsparing  use  of  the  rod.  The  8ch(x)lmasters  of  that  day, 
to  use  their  own  phrase,  ‘  put  it  in  at  the  right  end.’  And  the 
reward  of  their  wcll-tlirected  efforts  w^as,  we  have  no  doubt, 
that  the  majority  of  pupils  in  those  days  were  ‘  better  grounded’ 
than  they  are  now :  in  other  words,  they  could  rei)eat  with  an 
unfailing  accuracy,  the  fruit  of  perpetual  whippings,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  old  Eton  and  AVestminster  grammars — an  accom- 
])lishment,  or  rather  a  virtue,  the  decline  of  which  is  much 
deplored  by  the  Spartans  of  education,  though  its  value,  intel¬ 
lectually  s])eaking,  was  absolutely  null.  Public  opinion  hae 
now  forbidden  the  use  of  the  rod  as  a  regular  instrument  (rf 
instruction.  The  substitute,  the  use  of  which  is  being  daily 
carried  to  greater  lengths,  is  competition ;  a  stimulus  which  k 
of  course  operative  only  in  the  case  of  ambitious  boys,  and 
which  in  the  case  of  ambitious  boys,  is  liable  to  produce  in- 
finnities  of  character,  and  sometimes  leads  to  such  an  over¬ 
straining  of  the  mental  j)owers  in  youthful  contests  as  to 
impair  the  energies  for  the  real  work  of  life.  A  certain  degree 
of  interest  in  the  subject,  or  at  least  of  that  sense  of  real 
progress  towards  excellence  which  ])artly  6U[)plies  the  place  of 
interest,  especially  in  the  case  of  boys,  is  the  motive  |ww£r 
indicated  by  nature  to  supjwrt  the  will  in  the  effort  of  sustained 
attention.  And  so  far  as  experience  has  gone,  it  seems  to  ub 
to  prove  that  the  indications  of  nature  carmot  safely  be  defied. 

Let  us  emphatically  rei)eat  that  we  are  not  counselling  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  calls  ‘  organic  rashness.’  We  are  j)erfectly 
aware  that  on  such  a  subject  as  education  change  must  be 
gradual,  and  that  it  must  rather  wait  u|K)n  than  anticipate  the 
course  of  public  opinion.  We  are  not  even  venturing  to  re¬ 
commend  any  change  at  all.  What  we  do  recommend,  and 
most  earnestly  recommend,  is,  that  this  subject,  so  vital  and 
(considering  the  improvement  of  education  which  is  going  c® 
in  the  classes  below  the  gentry)  of  such  pressing  imj)ortance, 
should  be  cleared  of  mere  prejudice,  looseness  of  thought,  and 
mystical  fancies ;  and  that  the  problem  before  us  should  be 
submitted^  to  the  ordinary  tests  of  reason  and  experience  fairly 
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Implied,  and  with  a  rational  determination  to  ahkle  by  the 
rtfult.  AVe  are  all  the  more  concerned  to  ioBut  on  tJiis  when 
a  new  lease  of  life,  as  it  were,  is  given  to  the  existing  system 
by  the  judgment  of  so  distinguished  a  tribunal  as  tliat  of  the 
^yal  Commission. 

The  Commissioners,  however,  see  plainly  that  the  system  of 
tletd  languages,  and  nothing  but  deail  languages,  which  was 
that  of  Eton  and  the  |)ublic  schools  generally  down  to  the 
time  of  Arnold,  must  be  finally  aband(tned;  and  that  more 
modern  subjects,  and  subjects  of  greater  practical  utility,  must  be 
introduced,  though,  to  use  Mr.  Gladstone’s  phrase  ‘  not  in  a 
‘  parallel  or  equal,  but  in  an  ancillary  jjosition.’  They  recom¬ 
mend  that  besides  classics,  all  the  })upils  should  be  thoroughly 
taught  ai'ithmetic  together  with  tlie  elements  of  geometry, 
algebra,  and  plane  trigonometry — at  least  one  m«Klern  language 
—the  elements  of  natural  science,  and  either  music  or 
drawing. 

Arithmetic  and  mathematics  are  now  a  i)art  of  the  regular 
school  course  at  every  sch<K)l.  Even  at  Eton  they  have 
effected  a  lodgment,  after  an  arduous  struggle,  in  the  territory 
of  their  enemy,  though  their  ]H)sitiuu  there  is  still  ‘  ancillary  ’ 
in  the  strictest  and  most  etymological  sense  of  the  word.  The 
history  of  the  struggle  is  given  by  the  Commissioners.  AV^e 
regret  that  our  limits  forbid  us  to  quote  it.  Before  the  year 
1836  there  appears  to  have  been  no  mathematical  teaching  of 
any  kind  at  Eton.  There  was  a  titular  teacher  of  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  mathematics,  who  had  been  originally  styled 
teacher  of  writing  and  arithmetic  only.  In  1851  mathematics 
were  for  the  first  time  incorimrated  into  the  regular  work  of 
'  the  sch(K)l,  and  Mr.  Ilawtrey  was  made  ^lathematical  Assist¬ 
ant  Master,  which  ])lace<l  him  on  the  same  level  as  the 
Classical  Assistants.  But  his  own  Assistants  are  still  placed 
on  a  footing  of  studied  inferiority. 

AA'e  have  seen  from  the  evidence  of  Professor  Price  that  the 
fruits  of  mathematical  instruction  at  the  great  jmblic  schools,  as 

(tested  by  University  competitions,  arc  not  of  the  first  order. 
We  are  persuaded  that  this  is  due  not  to  any  defects  on  the 
part  of  tlic  teachers,  who  are  most  competent  men,  but  to  the 
fret  that,  imder  the  cold  sha<le  of  the  dominant  study,  it  Is 
difficult  for  anything  else  to  grow.  Not  only  do  the  boy's  feel 
that  mathematics  are  in  an  inferior  jM)sition,  comparatively  un- 
:  honoured  and  unrewarded,  but  their  energies  arc  absorb^  by 

Ithe  demands  made  upon  them  by  the  classical  part  of  their 
work. 

In  every  school  but  Eton  one  imKlcrn  language  at  least  now 
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forms  part  of  the  regular  course.  At  Eton  there  is  a  single 
teacher  of  French  for  850  boys,  who  has  no  recognised  place 
in  the  school-staff,  or  in  the  time  table  ;  but  is  in  every  sense 
an  extra,  or,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  an  objet  de  luxe.  His  ave¬ 
rage  attendance  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  school.  Continuous 
attention  is  not  paid  by  the  boys  to  the  study,  which  is  com¬ 
menced  in  one  school  time  and  discontinued  the  next.  Tke 
parents  naturally  do  not  like  the  extra  payment,  nor  does  tie 
boy  like  the  sacrifice  of  part  of  his  hours  of  play.  A  prize  for 
modem  languages,  established  by  the  late  Prince  Consort,  at¬ 
tracts  a  fair  number  of  competitors ;  butjialf  of  the  best  candi¬ 
dates  are  not  pupils  of  the  French  Master.  The  Master  has  do 
means  of  enforcing  attendance.  He  can  only  complain  to  th« 
Head  Master,  who  ‘  does  not  appear  to  like  to  interfere,’  and  to 
whom  ‘  reports  are  unavailing  or  to  the  Tutors,  who  ‘  pin  up 
‘  his  report  on  the  pupil-room  wall.’  The  natural  result  is 
perfect  unscrupulousness  in  shirking  lessons  on  the  part  of  tie 
boys,  and  a  scale  of  proficiency  in  French  which  the  teacher 
regards  as  ‘  very  unsatisfactory  indeed.’  The  late  Head  Master, 
acting  on  the  request  of  many  persons  that  French  should  be  n- 
troduced  into  the  tcork,  allowed  proficiency  in  it  to  be  slightly 
recognised  in  one  of  the  school  examinations  ;  but  the  present 
Head  Master  has  discontinued  the  practice.  The  opinion  of  the  | 
present  Head  Master  on  the  subject  is  not  doubtful : — 

*{Lord  Clarendon.)  Would  it  not  be  considered  necessary  by  the 
authorities  of  Eton  to  render  obligatory  a  thing  which  they  think 
ought  to  be  part  of  an  English  gentleman’s  education  ? — I  should  not  | 
‘  3527.  You  would  not  consider  it  necessary  to  devote  any  part  of  ] 
the  school  time  to  its  acquisition  ? — No,  not  a  day.  i 

‘  3528.  You  do  not  intend  to  do  so? — No.  i 

‘  3529.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a  matter  which  a  boy  should  be 
required  to  learn  ? — He  ought  to  learn  French  before  he  came  to 
Eton,  and  we  could  take  measures  to  keep  it  up  as  we  keep  op  = 
English.  ■ 

‘  3530.  Whatmeasures  would  you  take  to  keepupFrench,  and  I  m*y 
also  add,  what  measures  do  you  now  take  to  keep  up  English  at  Eton? 

— There  are  none  at  present,  except  through  the  ancient  laiiguaget.  L 
‘3531.  You  can  scarcely  learn  English  reading  and  writing  I 
through  Thucydides? — No.  J 

‘  3532.  {Sir  S.  Northcote.)  You  do  not  think  it  is  satisfactory?—  | 
No,  the  English  teaching  is  not  satisfactory,  and  as  a  question  of  P 
precedence,  I  would  have  English  taught  before  French.  ■ 

‘  3533.  You  do  not  consider  that  English  is  taught  at  present?  * 

To  the  inquiry  what  measures  he  would  adopt  for  keeping  up 
French  jn  the  case  of  a  boy  who  had  learned  it,  Mr.  Balston 
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was  ‘  not  prepared  ’  to  give  an  answer ;  but  he  subsequently 
explained  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  language  being 
taught  and  made  compulsory  in  certain  parts  of  the  school — 
below  the  Remove  and  after  reaching  the  upper  di>'ision  of  the 
Fifth  Form, — though  he  would  think  it  necessary  to  exclude  it 
during  the  whole  intermediate  |>eriod.  The  Commissioners 
observe  that  the  interval  betw’een  these  two  points  comprises 
at  present  nine  or  ten  school  divisions  and  370  hoys,  and 
appears  to  cover  about  three  years  out  of  the  four  and  a  half 
during  which  a  boy  commonly  stays  at  school. 

Yet  it  would  seem  that  if  there  was  a  school  in  the  world 
where  a  knowledge  of  French  and  other  modem  languages 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  indispensable,  it  is  that  in  which  the 
sons  of  the  w-ealthiest  class  receive  their  education.  The 
evidence  which  we  have  quoted  as  to  the  state  of  training  in 
which  Eton  boys  came  up  to  the  University,  coupled  with  our 
general  knowledge  of  the  facts,  renders  it  absurd  to  suppose  that 
in  the  mass  of  cases  the  time  which  is  so  contemptuously  with¬ 
held  from  French  and  German  is  really  devoted  to  more  solid 
acquisiti«)ns.  Ignorance,  sheer  ignorance,  we  repeat,  is  the 
net  result  of  an  extremely  expensive  education  attended  with 
moral  dangers  which,  in  the  case  of  an  idle  boy,  form  a  very 
heavy  set-off  against  the  social  advantages  of  a  fashionable 
public  school. 

It  happens,  too,  curiously,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say 
naturally,  that  at  the  very  school,  the  Head  Master  of  which  is 
so  unwilling  to  admit  a  modern  language  into  the  course,  the 
classical  curriculum  is  remarkably  meagre  and  contracted.  Very 
little  Attic  Greek  is  read ;  and  the  want  of  variety  and  proper 
gradations  in  the  work  is  such  that  boys  of  all  ages  between 
the  extremes  of  thirteen  years  nine  months  and  eighteen  years 
eleven  months  are  performing  the  same  tasks.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  also  the  present  Head  Master  thinks  excellent,  because 
even  the  same  passage  of  the  same  author  may,  in  the  hands  of 
skilful  men,  open  questions  so  different,  that  the  teacher  of  the 
young  may  propound  out  of  it  elementary  matters  to  the  least 
advanced,  while  the  teacher  of  the  old  may  extract  from  it 
materials  to  exercise  the  wit  and  improve  the  knowledge  of  the 
proBcient.  The  fact  is  that  the  Fifth  Form  at  Eton  has  grown, 
since  the  lessons  w'ere  fixed,  from  the  dimensions  of  a  class 
into  those  of  a  larger  school,  which  a  boy  now  takes  three 
years  in  passing  through ;  but  its  lessons  remain  unaltered  as 
though  it  were  still  a  class,  and  the  lovers  of  the  past  find  an 
ingenious  reason  for  keeping  things  as  they  are. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  results  of  the  teaching  of 
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iiKxlem  latifl^ages  in  the  public  scluwls  generally,  because  these 
languages  do  not  enter  into  the  entrance  examination  at  the 
University.  Professor  Max  Miiller  states  that  in  the  Com* 
jietitive  Examinations  for  the  Royal  Artillery  and  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  a  gradual  improvement  in  this  re3|)ect  is  ap. 
parent ;  hut  he  has  no  means  of  determining  whether  the  can¬ 
didates  who  show  this  increased  proficiency  come  from  the 
great  jiublic  schools.  The  Taylorian  Scholarships  for  mcHleni 
languages  at  Oxford,  he  says,  are  carried  off,  almost  nithont 
exception,  by  the  sons  of  foreign  parents  or  of  ambassadors,  or 
by  youths  who  have  lived  ahniad. 

The  case  for  the  study  of  modern  languages  rests,  he  it 
observetl,  not  only  on  their  social  and  di})lomatic  utility,  or  on 
their  necessity  as  keys  to  the  |>olite  literature  and  the  ideas  of 
other  nations.  There  is  scarcely  any  intellectual  calling,  be  it 
that  of  the  theologian,  the  lawyer,  the  medical  man,  or  the  man 
of  science,  in  which  access  to  works  written  in  French  and 
German  is  not  absolutely  indispensable ;  and  it  is  plain  that 
the  knowletlge  which  is  indispensable  to  a  man  in  entering  on 
his  profession  ought  to  be  imparted  to  him  during  the  jieriiKl  of 
his  eilucation.  Nor  need  the  study,  if  properly  conducted,  be  » 
trivial,  or  so  unpnKluetive  of  the  ])hilological  training  to  whid 
this  una})proachable  supremacy  is  assigned,  as  is  commonly  as- 
sumetl.  French  learnt  <»f  a  French  bonne  no  doubt  is  a  trivial 
study,  and  one  whicb  affords  no  training  to  the  philological 
faculties  or  to  the  taste;  but  French  studied  under  areally 
go(xl  teacher,  with  attention  to  the  niceties  of  the  language, 
and  with  a  French  classic  as  a  text-book,  may  afford  a  g^ 
deal  of  training  to  both.  That  modern  languages,  in  the  studr 
of  which  some  boys  have  accidental  advantages,  arc  not  90 
available  for  competitive  examinations  as  the  dead  languages 
in  which  all  start  on  the  same  f(x>ting  of  ignorance,  must  be 
allowed  ;  but  again  we  must  say  that  competitive  examinations 
are  the  means,  and  that  a  good  education  is  the  end. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  study  of  French  might  be  combined 
with  that  of  Historj',  to  which,  as  well  as  to  its  necessarv  ad¬ 
junct  (Teogra])hy,  the  Commissioners  justly  desire  to  see  greater 
attention  paid.  At  Oxford  there  is  now  a  school  of  ISIodem 
History,  into  which,  as  it  is  lmi)Ossible  that  History  can  be  pro¬ 
perly  studied  in  English  historians  alone,  it  is  surely  expedient 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  jmincipal  mo<lern  languages  should  be 
Introduced.  Such  a  recognition  of  the  study  of  modem  lan¬ 
guages  at  the  University  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  greater 
attention  to  it  at  the  schools. 

Natural  Science  has  just  gainetl  a  precarious  footing,  but 
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scarcely  a  recognised  ])lace,  in  some  of  the  public  schools.  At 
Bughy  it  is  taught  by  an  assistant  master  to  those  whose 
parents  prefer  it  to  M(Kleni  Languages,  and  it  counts  in  pro¬ 
motion.  Lectures  are  occasionally  given  on  it  at  Eton,  but 
attendance  is  quite  optional.  There  is  a  Lecturer  on  Chemistry 
at  Charterhouse,  and  there  are  voluntary  examinations  in 
Natural  Science  at  Harr*)w.  In  the  case  of  Winchester  the 
Oxford  University  Commissioners  provided  by  their  ordinance 
for  the  addition  of  Physical  Science,  as  well  as  of  Mathematics, 
to  the  subjects  of  instruction  for  the  boys  on  the  foundation 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  statutes.  But  the  present  Com¬ 
missioners  intimate  their  opinon  that  the  understanding 
between  the  College  and  the  Oxford  Commissioners  on  which 
this  arrangement  Avas  ft)unded  has  not  hitherto  been  very 
cordially  carried  into  eftect.  The  present  Head  Master  is  not 
iiivourabie  to  the  study,  and  frankly  states  his  opinion  that  as 
a  part  of  education  for  boys  in  general  it  is  ‘  Avortbless.’  The 
Cloinmissioners,  on  the  contrary,  think  that  it  is  Avorth  a  gootl 
deal. 

,  ‘Natural  science,  with  such  slight  exceptions  as  have  been  noticed 
above,  is  practically 'excluded  from  the  education  of  the  higher  classes 
in  England.  Education  with  us  is,  in  this  respect,  narrower  than  it 
was  three  centuries  ago,  whilst  science  has  prodigiously  extended  her 
empire,  has  explored  immense  tracts,  divided  them  into  provinces,  in¬ 
troduced  into  them  order  and  method,  and  made  them  accessible  to  all. 
This  exclusion  is,  in  our  view,  a  plain  defect  and  a  great  practical  evil.’ 
{Report,  p.  32.) 

We  have  said  that  the  Commissioners  recommend  an  increasetl 
study  of  History.  At  Rugby,  and  at  HarroAv  (Avhich  has 
received  tAvo  Head  Masters  from  Rugby  in  succession)  ‘  a 
‘  regular  historical  cycle  has  been  constructed,  by  Avhich  every 
‘  boy  is  made  to  traverse  the  AA'hole  outline  of  classical.  Biblical, 

‘  and  English  history  in  the  course  of  his  stay  at  school,  priA- 
‘  vided  he  remains  the  average  time  and  advances  at  the  average 
‘  rate.’  On  the  whole,  hoAvever,  ‘  it  does  not  appear  that  much 
‘  is  systematically  done  either  to  aAvaken  an  intelligent  interest 
‘  in  this  subject,  or  to  secure  the  acquisition  of  that  moderate 
‘  knoAvledge  of  it,  AA-hich  every  young  man  leaving  school  may 
‘  fairly  be  expected  to  possess.’  The  Head  Masters  seem 
generally  not  indifferent,  but  at  a  loss  as  to  the  right  mode  of 
dealing  Avith  the  subject.  ‘  I  AA’ish  we  could  teach  more  History,’ 
says  the  Head  Master  of  Winchester ;  *  but  as  to  teaching  it  in 
‘  set  lessons  I  should  not  knoAv  how  to  do  it.’  Yet  there  is  no 
diflSculty  about  teaching  History  in  set  lessons  if  the  Avhole 
force  of  the  school  is  not  turned  in  a  different  direction. 
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The  Commissioners  also  desire  to  see  more  attention  paid  to 
English  Composition  and  Orthography.  ‘  A  command,’  they 
say,  ‘  of  pure  grammatical  English  is  not  necessarily  gained  by 
‘  construing  Latin  and  Greek,  though  the  study  of  the  classical 
‘  languages  is,  or  rather  may  be  made,  an  instrument  of  the 
‘  highest  value  for  that  purpose.’  We  shamefully  maltreat 
that  which,  take  it  all  in  all,  is  the  grandest  and  the  richest  of 
modern  tongues;  and  the  main  cause  of  this  maltreatment  is 
that  no  attention  is  paid  to  English  in  education.  The  French 
cultivate  their  language  with  care,  and  they  have  succeeded  in 
giving  it  a  European  position  something  like  that  which  Latin 
occupied  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  would  be  a  misfortune  if  the 
language  of  any  modern  European  nation  should  succeed  in 
really  attaining  such  a  position,  because,  whereas  Latin  was 
perfectly  neutral  and  truly  cosmopolitan,  the  language  of  a 
modern  nation  would  unduly  diffuse,  and  render  too  dominant, 
the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  nation  to  which  it  belonged 
Giving  all  due  credit  to  the  French  prose  writers  for  the 
excellence  of  their  style,  which,  w^hile  the  study  of  the  English 
language  is  neglected,  will  continue  to  bear  the  palm,  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  French  culture  become  predominant  in  Europe. 
But  the  question  as  to  the  ix>sitiou  of  our  language  among 
the  languages  of  Europe  is  secondary :  the  first  object  is  to 
secure  the  great  and  manifold  advantages  of  a  highly  cultivated 
organ  of  thought  to  our  owm  people. 

When,  however,  we  survey  these  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners,  we  confess  that  a  sense  of  des|X)ndency  comes 
over  us,  as  we  suspect  it  will  over  the  schoolmasters  to  whom 
the  recommendations  are  addressed.  ‘  Who  is  suflScient  for 
‘  these  things  ?  ’  Two  dead  languages  are  to  be  mastered  by 
every  pupil,  and  mastered  in  such  a  way  that  he  shall  really 
enter  into  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  ancient  poetry,  the  grandeur 
of  ancient  oratory,  the  depths  of  ancient  philosophy,  the  wisdom 
of  ancient  history.  Besides  this  he  is  to  learn  arithmetic, 
geometry,  algebra,  plane  trigonometry,  French  and  German, 
natural  science,  music  or  drawing,  history,  geography,  and 
English  composition,  with  the  addition  of  course  of  religious 
knowledge.  How  is  this  to  be  contrived,  especially  in  the  case 
of  boys  who  leave  school  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  ?  At  Cheltenham 
there  are  two  departments,  a  classical  and  a  modern ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  modem  department  is  very  prosperous.  But 
this  is  two  schools  under  the  same  general  government,  not  a 
combined  or  enlarged  system  of  education.  At  other  schools, 
as  at  Marlborough,  a  certain  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  classical  study  is  allowed  in  the  case  of  boys  destined  for 
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particular  lines,  such  as  the  Indian  and  the  Civil  Service. 
But  this  again  is,  to  the  extent  of  the  deviation,  a  double  and 
divergent,  not  a  combined  system  of  education.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  have  constructed  a  time-table,  showing,  in  their 
judgment,  that  tlxere  is  room  for  all  the  modem  subjects  which 
they  recommend,  as  wtell  as  for  the  classics  which  they  leave 
supreme,  in  the  distribution  of  lessons  in  every  week. 

L  Classics,  with  History  and  Divinity  .  .11 

n.  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics  ...  3 

IIL  French  or  German . 2 

IV.  Natural  Science . 2 

V.  Music  or  Drawing . 2 


The  Commissioners  assume  that  the  school  lessons  will  take 
an  hour  each ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  Classics  they  will  take 
ten,  and  in  the  case  of  Modem  Languages  and  Natural  Science 
respectively,  two  additional  hours  for  preparation  in  the  course 
of  the  week.  Five  hours  besides  are  allowed  for  Composition. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  what  is  here  proposed  is  feasible,  so 
far  as  time  is  concerned.  What  we  doubt  is,  whether  any 
head  master  or  other  person  will  think  that  it  is  feasible  in  any 
other  sense,  when  he  considers  what  the  difficulties  of  master¬ 
ing  two  dead  languages  are,  what  a  concentration  of  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  masters,  and  what  an  application  of  special 
stimulants  of  all  kinds  to  the  boys  this  Sisyphean  task  demands, 
how  really  absorbing  and  exhausting  are  the  efforts  which  an 
ambitious  boy  makes  to  obtain  distinction  in  this  the  grand 
line  of  preferment,  how  wearied  boys  who  are  not  ambitious 
are  left  after  toiling  under  compulsion  at  the  rudiments 
of  a  language  which  they  know  they  will  never  acquire. 
The  fact  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  here  are  two  competing 
sptems  of  education — one  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  centiuy, 
the  other  to  the  nineteenth.  The  system  belonging  to  the 
nineteenth  century  is  struggling  to  force,  and,  backed  by 
the  requirements  of  the  Civil  Service,  Indian  and  Army 
Examinations,  has  to  a  very  limited  extent  succeeded  in  forcing, 
its  way  into  the  place  of  that  belonging  to  the  sixteenth.  The 
Commissioners  see  the  struggle;  cling,  like  Mr.  Gladstone, 
with  a  natural  tenacity  to  the  old  system  adorned  by  so  many 
great  namw,  and  so  rooted  in  the  allegiance  of  the  English 
gentry ;  but  at  the  same  time  appreciate,  like  enlightened  men, 
the  claims  of  modem  knowledge,  and  attempt  to  settle  the 
difference  by  superadding  the  new  system  to  the  old.  We  are 
not  sanguine  as  to  the  result  of  their  plan. 
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We  arc  not  sanguine,  at  least,  unless  some  method  can  be 
discovered  of  teaching  Greek  and  Latin  with  much  less  exj)en- 
diture  of  labour  and  time  than  they  demand  at  present.  And 
it  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that  there  may  be  a  good 
deal  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  Classical  education  hitherto 
has  not  only,  like  the  Turk,  allowed  no  brother  near  its  throne, 
but  it  has  indulged  in  a  sort  of  piwligality  of  tyranny  which 
disdained  any  economy  of  the  labour  and  time  devoted  to  its 
service.  The  teachers  of  classics  have  never  taken  the  trouble 
really  to  convince  themselves  and  prove  to  the  world  that  what 
is  called  ‘  a  good  grounding,’  that  is,  the  learning  of  grammars 
by  rote  before  books  or  even  vocabularies  are  employed — the 
most  irksome  and  repulsive  of  all  conceivable  tasks — is  so  indis¬ 
pensable  a  jrreliminary  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  it  is 
practically  assumed  to  be.  In  the  case  of  a  modem  langu^ 
such  a  pr(x?ess  woidd  be  absurd ;  and  though  the  case  of  a  d^ 
no  doubt  differs  in  this  respect  from  that  of  a  living  language, 
we  should  be  glad  to  have  it  ascertained,  on  rational  grounds, 
how  far  the  difference  extends.  To  the  schoolmasters  of  the 
old  rcfjime  the  asceticism  of  the  established  method  was  in  itself 
almost  a  sufficient  recommendation.  Their  ideal  of  education 
was  the  beating  into  a  boy  something  which  he  was  by  nature 
very  unwilling  to  learn ;  and  if  an  easy  way  of  becoming  i 
gcMKl  scholar  could  have  been  invented,  scholarship  would 
almost  have  lost  its  merits  in  their  eyes.  But  we  may  hope 
that  their  notions  on  this  subject  are  by  this  time  buried  in 
their  venerated  graves.  Ascham,  the  great  educational  libenl 
of  his  day,  recommends,  in  his  ‘  Sclundmaster,’  that  the  rules 
of  grammar  should  be  read,  not  alone,  but  with  an  author, 
whose  sentences  the  teacher  is  to  explain  by  reference  to  the 
rules.  ‘  This,’  he  says,  ‘  is  a  lively  and  perfite  waie  of  teaching 
‘  of  rewles  ;  where  the  common  way  used  in  common  scholes,  . 
‘  to  read  the  grammer  alone  by  itselfe,  is  tedious  for  the  master,  | 
‘  hard  for  the  scholer,  and  uncomfortable  for  them  both.’  But 
the  article  in  which  retrenchment  seems  most  obviously  feasible 
is  that  of  Greek  and  Latin  composition,  especially  in  verse.  ■ 
Porson,  according  to  his  recent  biographer,  pronounced  modem  • 
Latin  and  Greek  verses  worthless.  We  need  not  go  so  far  as  this. 
We  Avill  allow  that  many  of  these  compositions,  the  work  (rf 
men  of  taste  and  genius,  who  had  acquired  an  extraordinary  | 
familiarity  nith  the  idiom  of  a  dead  language,  are  really 
beautiful :  and  if  they  are  beautiful  to  us,  it  signifies  ve^  I 
little  whether  they  would  have  seemed  perfectly  correct  in  L 
diction  to  a  Greek  or  Roman  reader.  Perhaps  they  would  || 
ha>  e  seojnctl  as  correct  to  Claudian  as  the  verses  of  Claudian  j 
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would  have  seemed  to  Virgil.  Let  them  be  written  as  crown¬ 
ing  displays  of  consummate  scholarship  by  those  who  have 
a  turn  for  them,  and  who  have  a  sufficient  command  of  the 
Greek  or  Latin  language  to  enable  them  to  write  poetry  in  it 
with  a  chance  of  obtaining  excellence,  or  at  least  with  a  chanee 
of  rising  above  doggrel.  Let  them  form  a  part,  an  optional  part 
at  all  events,  of  the  examinations,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
distinguish  the  most  exquisite  scholars.  But  to  extort  them 
as  a  weekly,  or  even  (at  Eton)  more  than  a  weekly  task  from 
boys  or  youths  who  have  no  command  of  the  language,  and 
who  are  physically  incapable,  and  well  known  by  their  teachers 
as  well  as  themselves  to  be  physically  incapable,  of  producing 
anything  but  the  most  abject  trash,  is  a  system  of  folly,  and 
almost  of  cruelty,  of  which  we  never  heard  any  reasonable 
defence.  We  must  say  the  same  wnth  regard  even  to  prose 
composition,  if  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  a  greater 
command  of  the  language  than  the  pupil,  from  the  extent  of 
his  reading,  can  be  expected  to  possess.  Exercises,  no  doubt, 
are  requisite  in  learning  any  language ;  and  in  learning  a  dead 
language  they  are  indispensable.  But  to  set  a  boy  to  do 
exercises  with  his  grammar  and  dictionary  is  a  different  thing 
from  setting  him  to  do  a  composition  requiring  stores  of 
phraseology  and  idiom  w'hich  he  cannot  possibly  possess.  No¬ 
thing  can  exceed  the  wretchedness  of  this  work  to  pupil  and 
master,  or  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  disgust  the  pupil  with 
learning,  and  to  make  him  look  upon  it  as  at  once  odious  and 
worthless.  ‘  There  is  no  one  thing,’  says  Ascham,  ‘  that  hath 
‘  more  either  dulled  the  wittes  or  taken  awaye  the  will  of  chil- 
‘  dren  from  learning  then  the  care  they  have  to  satisfre  their 
‘  masters  in  the  making  of  latines.’  He  aftenvards  speaks  of 
*  this  butcherlie  feare  in  making  of  latines ;  ’  and  those  who 
have  do  with  the  Latin  compositions  of  boys,  or  even  with 
those  of  men  at  the  University,  trying  to  produce  Latin  prose 
under  the  fear  of  a  ‘  pluck,’  will  acknowledge  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  the  expression. 

The  Commissioners,  in  concluding  the  general  part  of  their 
Report,  say  — 

*  It  remains  for  us  to  discharge  the  pleasantest  part  of  our  task,  by 
recapitulating  in  a  few  words  the  advances  which  these  schools 
have  made  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  in  the  second 
place  by  noticing  briefly  the  obligations  which  England  owes  to 
them, — obligations  which,  were  their  defects  far  greater  than  they 
are,  would  entitle  them  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and 
respect. 

‘  That  important  progress  has  been  made  even  in  those  particulars 
in  which  the  schools  are  still  deficient,  is  plain  from  the  short  review 
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contained  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  will  appear  still  more  clearly 
from  the  more  detailed  statements  in  the  Second  Fart.  The  course 
of  study  has  been  enlarged ;  the  methods  of  teaching  have  been  ini. 
proved  ;  the  proportion  of  masters  to  boys  has  been  increased  ;  the 
quantity  of  work  exacted  is  greater  than  it  was,  though  still  in  too 
many  cases  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  At  the  same  time,  the  advance 
in  moral  and  religious  training  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  that 
which  has  been  made  in  intellectual  discipline.  The  old  roughness 
of  manners  has  in  a  great  measure  disappeared,  and  with  it  the  petty 
tyranny  and  thoughtless  cruelty  which  were  formerly  too  common, 
and  which  used  indeed  to  be  thought  inseparable  from  the  life  of  a 
public  school.  The  boys  are  better  lodged  and  cared  for,  and  more 
attention  is  paid  to  their  health  and  comfort. 

‘  Among  the  services  which  they  have  rendered  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  reckoned  the  maintenance  of  classical  literature  as  the  staple  of 
English  education — a  service  which  far  outweighs  the  error  of 
having  clung  to  these  studies  too  exclusively.  A  second,  and  a 
greater  still,  is  the  creation  of  a  system  of  government  and  discipline 
for  boys,  the  excellence  of  which  has  been  universally  recognised, 
and  which  is  admitted  to  have  been  most  important  in  its  effects  on 
national  character  and  social  life.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the 
degree  in  which  the  English  people  are  indebted  to  these  schools  for 
the  qualities  on  which  they  pique  themselves  most — for  their  capacity 
to  govern  others  and  control  themselves,  their  aptitude  for  combining 
freedom  with  order,  their  public  spirit,  their  vigour  and  manliness  of 
character,  their  strong  but  not  slavish  respect  for  public  opinion, 
their  love  of  healthy  sports  and  exercise.  These  schools  have  been 
the  chief  nurseries  of  our  statesmen;  in  them,  and  in  schools 
modelled  after  them,  men  of  all  the  various  classes  that  make  up 
English  society,  destined  for  every  profession  and  career,  have  been 
brought  up  on  a  footing  of  social  equality,  and  have  contracted  the 
most  enduring  friendships,  and  some  of  the  ruling  habits,  of  their 
lives ;  and  they  have  had  perhaps  the  largest  share  in  moulding  the 
character  of  an  English  gentleman.  The  system,  like  other  systems, 
has  had  its  blots  and  imperfections :  there  have  been  times  when  it 
was  at  once  too  lax  and  severe — severe  in  its  punishments,  but  lax 
in  superintendence  and  prevention ;  it  has  permitted,  if  not  en¬ 
couraged,  some  roughness,  tyranny,  and  licence  :  but  these  defects 
have  not  seriously  marred  its  wholesome  operation,  and  it  appears  to 
have  gradually  purged  itself  from  them  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Its 
growth,  no  doubt,  is  largely  due  to  those  very  qualities  in  our 
national  character  which  it  has  itself  contributed  to  form ;  but  justice 
bids  us  add  that  it  is  due  likewise  to  the  wise  munificence  which 
founded  the  institutions  under  whose  shelter  it  has  been  enabled  to 
take  root,  and  to  the  good  sense,  temper,  and  ability  of  the  men  by 
whom  during  successive  generations  they  have  been  governed.' 
{Report,  p.  56.) 

We  transcribe  with  pleasure,  and  with  the  conviction  that  it 
is  substai^tially  borne  out  by  the  evidence,  this  general  sentence 
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of  approbation,  before  noticing  one  or  two  cases  to  which  certain 
parts  of  it  scarcely  apply.  We  mean,  of  course,  in  regard  to 
other  matters  than  the  maintenance  of  classical  studies  as  the 
staple  of  education,  which  the  Commissioners  regard  as  the 
leading  claim  of  the  schools  to  our  gratitude,  and  of  which  we 
have  already  said  enough. 

The  proportion  of  masters  to  boys,  in  the  case  of  Eton 
especially,  though  it  has  been  increased,  is  still  not  sufficient. 
Each  classical  master  has  a  class  of,  on  the  average,  forty  boys ; 
but  besides  this  he  has  the  tuition  of  forty  private  pupils  un¬ 
classified,  and  of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  ^vancement.  An 
addition  to  their  number  is,  it  appears,  not  desired  by  the 
assistant-masters ;  but  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  many 
of  them  speak  strongly  of  the  heavy  amount  of  their  work, 
and  of  its  exorbitant  demands  upon  their  time.  An  Eton 
master  fully  employed  is  said  by  some  witnesses  to  work 
fourteen  hours  a  day :  the  lowest  estimate  is  nine  or  ten. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  time  for  private  reading  in  the  term ; 
and  in  the  vacations  a  master  so  overworked  can  scarcely  do 
anything  but  take  physical  rest.  The  present  head  master, 
who  takes  all  the  bulls  by  the  horns,  regards  this  pressure  of 
work  as  a  positive  advantage,  because  it  concentrates  the  master’s 
whole  thoughts  and  attention  on  his  duties  ;  but  he  forgets,  we 
venture  to  think,  that  it  is  a  part,  and  a  very  essential  part,  of 
a  master  8  duties  to  afford,  especially  to  the  elder  boys,  some  of 
the  ath  antages  of  intercourse,  not  with  an  unsleeping  gerund- 
grinder,  but  with  a  cultivated  man.  ‘  The  true  question,’  say 
the  Commissioners,  ‘  appears  to  be,  not  whether  the  work  is 
‘  unduly  hard,  but  whether  there  is  time  to  do  it  as  it  ought  to 
‘  be  done.’  We  submit  that  the  results  of  the  present  inquiry 
and  the  experience  of  those  who  have  had  sons  at  Eton  tend 
to  prove  that  there  is  not.  If  there  is  not,  the  public  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  number  of  masters  shall  be  increased 
and  the  emoluments  reduced.  Those  emoluments,  as  the  Com¬ 
missioners  observe,  are  ample.  Every  assistant-master  at  Eton, 
whose  house  is  full,  receives  at  least  1,700/.  a  year.  At  Rugby, 
of  the  thirteen  classical  assistants,  the  five  highest  only  have 
incomes  ranging  from  1 ,600/  to  1 ,400/. :  the  incomes  of  the  other 
eight  range  only  from  870/.  to  340/. :  and  assuredly  the  Rugby 
masters  are  scholars  at  least  as  distinguished  as  the  masters  of 
Eton.  In  reply  to  any  argument  that  may  be  urged  on  the 
ground  of  vested  interests,  the  Commissioners  properly  observe 
that  a  man  can  hardly  have  a  vested  interest  in  taking  more 
pupils  than  he  can  properly  attend  to,  or  than  consists  with  the 
interests  of  the  school. 


The  immense  number  of  the  boys  at  Eton,  which  exceeds 
eight  hundred,  while  that  of  the  largest  of  the  other  schools 
(Harrow  and  Rugby)  falls  below  five  hundred,  is  in  itself  an 
evil.  It  is  not  possible  that  one  head  master  should  know 
anything  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  boys ;  it  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  should  fonn  in  any  real  sense  one  school.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  masters ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  entitled  to  {>oint  to  the  great  and  still-in¬ 
creasing  number  of  the  boys  as  a  proof  of  the  public  confi- 
dence:  and  certainly,  if  they  give  ear  to  any  demands  for 
reform  while  their  prosperity  is  so  high,  they  will  be  fully  entitled 
to  say  that  they  do  it  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not  from  fear. 
The  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  }K)pularity  of  Eton  depends  not 
solely  or  principally  on  the  reputation  of  its  masters,  or  on  its 
merits  as  a  place  of  instruction,  but  rather  on  a  great 
aristocratic  connexion,  which  was  firmly  consolidated  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  Harrow,  Winchester,  and 
Westminster  were  all,  from  dilferent  causes,  in  a  de[)re88ed 
state.  A  good  many  parents,  especially  among  the  class,  so 
numerous  in  this  great  commercial  country,  of  nouveuux  richet, 
may  probably  be  said  to  send  their  sons  to  Eton  less  with  a 
view  to  their  being  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  or  taught  any¬ 
thing  in  particular,  than  with  a  view  to  their  receiving  a  social 
diploma  and  forming  aristocratic  connexions.  A  light  cavalry 
regiment  is  frequently,  in  these  cases,  the  conclusion  of  the 
educational  course.  That  jiarents  who  do  this  are  not  wise  [ 
makes  no  difference  in  the  fact.  And  perhaps  the  masters  of 
Eton,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  masters  of  Harrow',  are  entitled  s 
to  plead  in  extenuation  of  shortcomings  that  they  have  to  do 
with  the  boys  who  come  from  the  least  industrious  homes,  and  j 
who  are  most  devoid  of  the  stimulus,  which  even  a  boy  feels  to  i 
a  certain  extent,  of  the  need  of  preparing  himself  to  earn 
his  bread.  The  tutor  of  a  voluptuary’s  spoiled  and  stupid  I 
heir  may  not  unreasonably  urge  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  1 
sow’s  ear  out  of  which,  let  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  weaver  j 
be  what  they  may,  a  silk  purse  is  to  be  made. 

The  cost  of  education  at  Eton  and  Harrow  is  considerably 
greater  than  at  Rugby,  where  the  education  is  at  least  equally 
good  and  conceived  in  a  far  more  liberal  and  practical 
spirit.  But  the  treatment  of  the  boys,  who  come  from  a  | 
wealthier  and  more  luxurious  class,  is  almost  inevitably  more  | 
luxurious ;  and  the  scale  of  social  expenses,  as  distinguished 
from  the  regular  charges  of  the  school,  is  fixed  by  ]>arents  too  [  i 
often  lavish  of  pocket-money,  and  in  their  own  persons  settiog 
all  the  rules  of  frugality  at  defiance.  This,  how'ever,  will  [ 
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not  excuse  the  masters  in  tailing  to  curb,  to  the  best  of  their 
power,  extravagance,  as  well  as  any  other  vice.  The  system 

giving  ‘  leaving-books,’  which  entails  a  very  inconvenient 
expense  on  parents,  out  of  whose  purse  these,  nominally  the 
presents  of  a  boy  to  his  friend,  really  come,  is  treated  by  the 
Commissioners  with  more  consideration  than  it  deserves.  The 
fact  that  it  is  the  {>arent  and  not  the  pretended  giver  that  finds 
the  money,  is  in  itself  a  condemnation  of  the  system.  We 
heartily  endorse  the  recommendation  which  Ave  find  in  the 
special  Ke|)ort  on  Eton,  that  all  extra  payments  for  subjects  of 
instruction  forming  j>art  of  the  school  course  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  all  leaving-fees  and  irregular  or  ill-defined  pajanents 
should  be  put  an  end  to.  Every  Avell-conducted  hotel  uoav 
puts  all  the  charges,  attendance  included,  in  the  bill :  every 
well-conducted  establishment  of  whatever  kind  will  do  the  same. 

It  is  perhaps  partly  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  numbers 
of  the  school,  and  the  insufficiency  of  thd  staif,  which  naturally 
leads  to  a  rough-and-ready  mode  of  dealing  with  difficulties, 
that  flogging,  the  use  of  which  is  generally  on  the  decrease, 
^)pears  still  to  be  more  frequent  at  Eton  in  proportion  to  its 
numbers  than  at  the  other  schools,  with  the  exception  perhaps 

Charterhouse.  The  late  head  master  states  that,  in  his 
time,  this  punishment  had  a  tendency  to  diminish.  The  Com^ 
■issioners,  however,  observe  that  his  evidence  does  not  tally 
with  that  of  a  Avitness  who  left  Eton  three  years  and  a  half 
igo:— 

‘  8519.  (Lord  Clarendon.)  Has  flogging  diminished  since  the  time 
when  you  first  went  to  Eton  ?  — No. 

‘  8520.  (ilfr.  Vaughan.)  Is  it  any  great  dishonour  to  be  flogged, 
or  is  it  regarded  as  a  natural  incident  of  the  day  ? — It  is  regaided  as 
a  natural  incident  of  the  day. 

‘8523.  (Lord  Devon.)  Supposing  a  form-master  to  send  up  a  boy 
to  the  Head  Master,  does  the  Head  Master  consult  wdth  the  tutor 
or  communicate  Avith  him  before  he  sets  the  punishment? — No, 
very  seldom.  He  considers  himself  a  machine,  and  seldom  takes  any 
excuse,  observing  that  what  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  complainant 
cannot  satisfy  him. 

‘  8524.  ( S.  Northcote.)  Does  the  master  who  sends  up  the  boy 
flrst  consult  with  his  tutor  before  he  sends  up  his  name  to  the  Head 
Master  ? — By  no  means  necessarily. 

‘  8525.  Is  not  that  always  done— I  thought  it  was  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so  ;  the  tutor  generally  hears  of  it  eventually,  I  suppose. 

‘  8526.  Is  it  not  always  considered  the  rule  ? — No,  I  am  sure  that 
is  not  the  case.’ 

That  a  boy’s  tutor  is  always  consulted  by  the  master  com¬ 
plaining  of  him  before  he  is  flogged,  is  asserted  on  the  one  hand 
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and,  as  we  see,  denied  on  the  other ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  inferred 
that  there  is  a  general  understanding  that  it  ought  to  be  done, 
but  that  the  rule  is  not  very  strictly  observed.  The  Eton 
authorities  must  not  suppose  that  they  can  set  themselves  in 
this  matter  above  the  sentiments  and  the  decencies  of  the  world. 
Their  system  descends  to  them  from  a  barbarous  time,  and  a 
time  moreover  of  perverted  asceticism,  when  to  show  as  little 
respect  as  possible  for  your  own  body  or  for  that  of  any  other 
person  was  thought  meritorious  in  a  religious  point  of  liew. 
Civilisation  and  common  sense  now  claim  as  their  right,  that 
disgraceful  punishments  shall  be  limited  to  offences  really  dis¬ 
graceful,  and  that  the  infliction,  if  necessarily  severe,  shall  not 
be  gratuitously  indecent. 

The  great  improvement  which  has  of  late  years  been  made 
in  the  Foundation  at  Eton  appears,  among  its  other  good 
effects,  to  have  broken  up,  to  a  great  extent,  the  system  of 
tyrannical  fagging  and  bullying  which  used  to  prevail  there, 
and  of  the  former  existence  of  which  some  traces  are  found  in 
the  eiidence  before  us.  But  at  Westminster,  which  has  the 
special  misfortune,  as  it  almost  invariably  proves,  of  being  at- 
t^hed  to  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  the  old  system  appears, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  still  to  a  considerable  extent  to  prevail 
Serious  complaints  on  the  subject  were  made  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  by  a  father  and  son,  the  latter  of  whom  had  just  been 
removed  from  the  school  on  account  of  the  treatment  to  which 
he  was  exposed.*  Their  evidence  was  very  properly  laid  by 
the  Commissioners  before  the  Head  Master,  who  denied  a 
portion  of  their  representations,  but  left  enough  undenied  to 
suggest  a  very  urgent  necessity  for  reform.  It  is  not  denied, 
for  example,  that  junior  boys  are  compelled  to  get  up  at  half¬ 
past  three  or  four  o’clock  to  light  fires  for  seniors  who  get  up 
at  five.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  juniors  are  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  seniors,  under  penalty  of  a  thrashing,  stationery 
of  various  kinds  which  the  seniors  ought  to  provide  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  seniors  have  the  power  of 
inflicting  painful  and  degrading  punishments  on  juniors  for 
anything  which  they  may  please  to  consider  a  ‘  grave  moral 
‘  offence.’  It  is  not  deni^,  though  the  Head  Master  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fact  till  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  present  inquiry,  that  the  seniors  are  in  the  habit 
of  delegating  this  power  to  boys  in  a  class  below  them.  There 
is  a  very  sinister  vocabulary  denoting  different  kinds  of  cor- 


•  See  evidence  of  W.  Meyrick,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Meyrick, 
toL  iii.  pp.  475,  495. 
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poral  punishments,  one  of  them  dangerous  as  .well  as  brutal ; 
and  the  things  corresponding  to  these  names,  though  happily 
they  appear  to  belong  in  their  full  virulence  to  the  good  old 
times,  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  become  entirely  a  matter  of 
history.  There  is  a  general  relation  between  the  upper  boys 
as  masters  and  the  lower  boys  as  servants,  from  which,  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  boys  assures  us,  a  thousand  petty 
acts  of  tyranny  and  vexation  will  arise.  The  infliction  of 
punishment  by  one  boy  at  his  discretion  on  another,  no  matter 
for  what  ofience,  is  a  thing  which  ought  not  to  be  endured. 
There  is  no  security  in  such  cases  for  justice ;  and  the  practice 
of  injustice,  whether  we  regard  the  boy  who  inflicts  it  or  the 
boy  on  whom  it  is  inflicted,  is  a  lesson  which  goes  deeper  than 
all  the  precepts  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  evil  effects  of 
which  no  amount  of  teaching  or  preaching  will  countervail.  It 
may  impair  the  boy’s  character  for  life,  and  make  him,  accord¬ 
ing  as  he  is  the  bully  or  the  sufferer,  a  tyrant  or  a  slave.  The 
Head  Master  of  Westminster  is  examin^ : — 

*{Mr.  T'wisileton.')  You  were  not  aware,  I  understand,  of  this 
power  that  was  delegated  to  the  second  election,  until  Mr.  Meyrick 
gave  his  evidence  ?-r-I  never  heard  of  it. 

*Is  it  not,  then,  equally  possible  that  too  severe  a  punishment 
might  have  been  inflicted  on  boys  without  your  having  heard  of  it  ? 
—Yes ;  but  what  my  answer  was  directed  to,  was  not  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  punishments  having  been  too  severe,  but  as  to  the  class  of 
offences  for  which  it  would  have  been  inflicted. 

*  You  admit  that  the  punishment  might  have  been  too  severe  for  a 
particular  class  of  offences  without  you  having  heard  of  it  ? — Clearly 
it  might 

*{Mr,  Vaughan.')  Might  not,  for  the  same  reason,  such  a  punish¬ 
ment  be  inflicted  in  a  case  in  which,  according  to  the  principles  of 
good  discipline,  it  ought  not  to  be  applied  at  all,  and  yet  you  not 
hear  of  it  ? — There  may  be  some  uncertainty,  of  course,  how  far 
one’s  own  knowledge  goes,  but  things  are  mentioned  by  boys  after 
they  have  left’  * 

This  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  thought  a  necessary  ride  in 
public  schools  in  general  (at  Eton,  for  example),  that  an  assists 
ant-master  shall  not  be  allowed  himself  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment  in  hot  blood  on  a  boy  who  has  offended  him,  but 
that  he  should  send  him  up,  with  a  statement  of  his  offence,  to 
the  head  master,  who  has  not  been  personally  offended.  How 
much  more  is  such  a  rule  necessary  in  the  case  of  an  angry 
boy !  The  ‘  monitorial’  system,  or  the  system  of  governing  the 
younger  boys  through  the  elder,  seems,  like  our  public-school 
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discipline  in  general,  to  have  its  pr()totyi)e  in  the  Statutes  <£ 
Winchester,  which  provide  that  in  each  cliamber  there  shall  be 
three  senior  scholars,  of  good  character,  to  superintend  the 
behaviour  of  the  rest.  But  these  seniors  are  not  entrusted 
with  the  |)ower  of  {)unishing  offenders  with  their  own  hands. 
They  are  required  to  rejwrt  the  case  to  the  warden,  sub-warden, 
and  head  master,  in  order  that,  at  their  hands,  ‘  the  scholar 
‘  guilty  of  unmorality,  uegligenee,  or  idleness,  may  be  chastised, 

‘  corrected,  and  punished  in  exact  proportion  to  his  demerits.’* 

There  is  a  gotxl  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necea* 
sity  of  the  monitorial  system,  which  is  regarded  as  the  great 
pillar  of  the  school  at  Rugby,  while  at  Eton  (among  tlie  op. 
pidans  at  least)  it  scarcely  exists.  It  may  imbue  the  elder  boyi 
with  a  desirable  sense  of  responsibility  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  make  them  overbearing  and  priggish.  Comparative 
experience  only  can  decide.  That  the  system  is  capable  cf 
being  carried  to  a  prej)ostcrou8  excess,  and  of  bringing  ridicule 
on  itself  and  the  school  in  which  it  prevails,  was  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public  in  general  by  a  case  which  occurred 
some  years  ago  at  one  of  our  public  schools,  where  we  saw  the 
head  master  rccouunendiug  one  of  his  pupils  to  go  and  be 
beaten  by  another.  This  much,  however,  we  may  confidently 
say,  that  the  system  is  to  be  endured  only  on  condition  of  iti 
being  kept  thoroughly  under  the  control  of  the  master,  so  tbit 
the  school  may  be  really  governed,  and  punishment  awarded 
where  it  is  due — not  by  his  pupils,  but  by  himself. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  fagging,  again,  opinions  differ.  At 
Eton,  among  the  oppidans,  it  appears  to  have  been  reduced  to 
a  vanishing  ]K>iut,  and  apparently  without  any  increase  d 
other  evils.  But  by  some  disciplinarians  it  is  still  regarded  at 
an  indispensable  antidote  to  bullying.  ‘  If  you  had  not  • 
‘  recognised  fagging  system,’  says  the  Head  Master  of  West¬ 
minster,  ‘  you  would  have  a  bullying  system.’  This,  we  coBr 
fess,  seems  to  us  rather  a  hard  saying.  A  well-organised  place 
of  education  surely  ought  to  be  furnished  with  some  method  of 
preventing  systematic  cruelty  more  direct  and  more  certain  in 
its  operation  than  the  performance  by  the  pupils  of  office* 
properly  belonging  to  the  servants.  We  say,  more  certain  in 
its  operation :  and  it  is  in  evidence  that  the  existence  of  a 
recognised  fagging  system  of  peculiar  intensity  at  Westminster 
does  not  prevent,  but  seems  rather  to  facilitate,  the  existence 
of  a  bullying  system,  also  exceeding  the  ordinary  measure,  uj 
the  same  school ;  while  at  Eton,  so  far  as  we  learn  either  fron 
the  evidence  before  us  or  from  other  sources,  there  is  a  very 

^  •  Statutes  of  Winchester  College,  Rub.  34. 
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laudable  absence  of  bullying,  in  spite  of  the  reduction  •  of 
fagging,  among  the  oppidans,  to  an  almost  nominal  amount. 
We  can  quite  understand  how,  in  a  media;val  school,  the  boys 
were  required  to  do  the  work  of  servants,  just  as  in  monasteries 
the  monks  i)erformed  menial  offices  for  each  other.  But  we 
suBpect  that  the  retention  of  this  custom  under  the  name  of 
fag^ng  at  the  present  day  is  only  another  instance  of  the 
perpetuation  of  the  mediaeval  system  long  after  the  departure 
of  the  age  to  which  it  belonged,  and  of  the  puriM)ses  which  it 
was  intendetl  by  its  authors  to  serve;  and  that  the  reason 
alleged  in  favour  of  its  continuance  is  in  fact  merely  one  of 
those  subtle  ajwlogies  which  are  ever  ready  on  behalf  of 
fiuniliar  institutions,  however  noxious  they  may  be,  and  how¬ 
ever  completely  they  may  have  survived  all  rational  grounds 
for  their  existence.  We  will,  however,  refrain  from  dogma- 
tuing  on  the  subject.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that 
if  fagging  is  to  continue,  effective  measures  ought  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  fags  from  being  exposed  to  anything  which  can 
int^ere  with  their  studies,  or  which  (like  getting  up  at  half¬ 
past  three  in  the  morning)  can  be  injurious  to  their  health.  A 
school  which  cannot  secure  this  is  not  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  public. 

The  Commissioners  very  properly  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  parents  have  a  duty  to  perform  as  well  as  the  schools. 
It  appears  that  at  present  the  duties  of  too  many  parents  in 
preparing  their  children  for  the  public  schools  are  very  badly 
perform^,  and  even  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  deteriorate  in 
this  respect.  The  great  influx  of  wealth  during  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years  has  rendered  our  upper  classes  rather  pleasure¬ 
hunting  and  at  the  same  time  rather  restless  in  their  habits; 
and  perhaps  on  this  account  the  quiet  and  stationary  offices  of 
life  are  liable  to  be  less  conscientiously  fulfilled.  The  schools, 
however,  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands,  since,  as  the 
Commissioners  suggest,  they  may  institute  a  proper  entrance 
examination.  The  same  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  uni¬ 
versities,  which,  like  the  schools,  complain  of  having  youths 
sent  up  to  them  ill  prepared,  and  of  being  consequently  com¬ 
piled  to  occupy  themselves  in  teaching  rudiments  unworthy  of 
a  high  place  of  education.  An  entrance  examination  for  all 
students  has,  in  fact,  been  repeatedly  proposed  at  Oxford ;  the 
proposal  was  urged  with  especial  earnestness  by  the  late  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whately,  when  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
uaiversity.  But  his  efforts  were  defeated  by  the  opposition  of 
the  inferior  colleges,  which  had  an  interest  in  the  admission 
of  students  on  any  terms  provided  they  would  pay  the  rent  of 
rooms  and  the  tutors’  fees. 
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In  the  case  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  which  are  attached  to 
colleges,  and  of  Westminster,  which  is  attached  to  a  chapter, 
the  composition  of  the  governing  bodies  is  a  question  for  serious 
consideration.  Matters  have  been  greatly  changed  in  many 
respects  since  the  time  when  this  arrangement  was  made  by 
the  founders.  The  schools  which  then  comprehended  but  few 
boys  besides  those  on  the  foundation,  have  now  expanded,  Eton 
especially,  far  beyond  the  bounds  contemplated  by  the  founders; 
so  that  the  original  governing  bodies  have,  in  fact,  a  new  insti¬ 
tution  brought  under  their  sway.  The  special  advantages, 
moreover,  which  in  unsettled  times  a  school  would  have  from 
being  anchored,  as  it  were,  to  a  body  capable  of  securely  hold¬ 
ing  and  managing  the  property,  have  in  a  great  measure  passed 
away.  On  the  other  hand,  a  governing  b^y  filled  with  retired 
masters,  or  other  elderly  men  connected  with  the  foundation 
and  accustomed  to  its  ancient  ways,  who  sometimes  inter¬ 
fere  actively  with  the  masters  and  constantly  make  their  pre¬ 
sence  felt  as  a  sort  of  dormant  veto  on  all  change,  is  evidently 
apt  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  clog.  The  history  of  Eton  is  s 
notable  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  danger.  The  rule,  so 
senseless,  so  devoid  of  any  shadow  of  legal  foundation,  and  so 
grossly  unjust  to  the  public,  by  which  all  the  masterships  of 
the  school  were  turned  into  perquisites  of  King’s,  and  strictly 
confined  to  the  fellows  of  a  college  which  at  that  time  was  in 
every  respect  about  the  lowest  in  reputation  at  Cambridge,  wss 
notoriously  maintained  by  the  authority  of  the  provost  against 
the  remonstrances  of  a  head  master  who  wished  to  obtain 
proper  teachers  for  the  school.  This  evil  the  Commissioners 
propose  to  remedy  by  clearly  separating  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
governing  bodies,  as  administrators  of  the  endowments  and 
general  guardians  of  the  institution,  from  that  of  the  head 
master,  and  giving  the  head  master  free  play  in  that  which 
concerns  the  teaching  and  discipline  of  the  school.  They 
further  propose  to  introduce  into  the  governing  body  in  each 
case  a  certain  number  of  honorary  fellows  without  stipends, 
but  with  the  same  powers  as  the  rest  in  regard  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  head  master,  and  the  general  regulation  of  the 
subject  of  instruction  in  the  school.  A  portion  of  these 
honorary  fellows  they  could  have,  in  each  instance,  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  such  an  element  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  public 
interest,  and  we  wish  the  recommendation  may  take  effect.  At 
present  English  public  school  education,  so  far  as  its  characttf 
IS  determined  by  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster,  is  fast 
bound  to  bodies  too  conservative  in  their  composition  to  keep 
pace  with  the  just  requirements  of  the  time. 
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Abt.  VII. — Life  of  Edward  Livingston.  By  Charles  Havens 
Hunt.  With  an  Introduction  by  George  Bancroft. 
New  York :  1864. 


TTG'e  have  rarely  been  more  struck  or  interested  by  any  bio- 
''  graphical  work  than  by  this  book.  It  re-animates 
and  elevates  its  theme  by  dint  of  truth  and  earnestness, 
without  exaggerating  a  merit  or  palliating  a  defect ;  and  we 
gpeedily  found  ourselves  following  with  anxious,  admiration 
the  career  of  a  legislator  and  jurist,  whose  rejected  System 
of  Penal  Law  has  hitherto  been  thought  to  constitute  his  sole 
title  to  European  attention  or  celebrity.  This  effect  may  be 
partly  owing  to  the  light  thrown  by  his  speeches  and  corre¬ 
spondence  on  the  causes  and  growth  of  the  internecine  dis¬ 
sensions  of  the  once  United  States ;  but  the  grand  attraction 
may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  his  chequered  life,  quite  inde¬ 
pendently  of  its  manifold  and  momentous  relations  to  public 
measures  and  events,  is  fraught  wdth  useful  lessons  in  conduct 
and  deeply  coloured  with  romance.  We  may  simultaneously 
deduce  from  it,  by  way  of  moral,  that  honesty  and  energy  of 
purpose  must  succeed  in  the  long  run,  and  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  highest  talents,  or  the  prosecution  of  the  loftiest 
aims,  may  be  fatally  checked  by  pecuniary  embarrassments 
resulting  from  neglect.  It  is  a  welcome  change  to  turn  from 
the  sanguinary  contentions,  the  sordid  passions,  and  the  shat¬ 
tered  condition  of  the  American  people  at  the  present  time, 
to  the  wisdom,  the  dignity,  and  the  love  of  freedom  which 
marked  the  great  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  in  its  earlier 
years.  Of  these  men  Edward  Livingston  was  one. 

The  master  passion  of  a  prosperous  family  in  the  New  World 
is  to  prove  its  descent  from  one  of  tr^itional  nobility  or 
gentility  in  the  Old.  A  member  of  the  transatlantic  tribe  of 
Warrens  has  printed  a  comely  quarto  to  prove  that  the  last  Earl 
de  Warrenne(who  left  no  issue)  was  their  lineal  ancestor;  and  a 
Bright  of  Boston  has  devoted  a  royal  octavo  of  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  pages  to  ‘  The  Brights  of  Suffolk ;  ’  in  which, 
strange  to  say,  he  lays  no  claim  to  relationship  with  his  distin¬ 
guished  namesake,  the  Member  for  Birmingham.  We  may  con¬ 
sequently  consider  ourselves  as  let  off  cheaply  by  Mr.  Hunt, 
when  he  disposes  of  the  Livingston  pedigree  in  a  single 
chapter  of  moderate  len^h,  having  had  strong  temptations  to 
overcome ;  for  that  pedigree  is  remarkable  alike  for  its  clear¬ 
ness  and  its  respectability.  It  is  modestly  commenced  with  Sir 
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Alexander  Iji\'in"ston,  of  Calendar,  who  on  the  death  of  James 
I.  of  Scotland,  in  1437,  was  aj)pointed  one  of  two  joint  Regents 
during  the  minority  of  James  II.,  and  was  made  Keeper  of  the 
King’s  person,  his  associate  Crichton  being  Chancellor.  The 
murder  of  Earl  Douglas  in  Edinburgh  Castle  by  these  worthies, 
has  done  more  to  perpetuate  their  memories  than  any  g<x)d  or 
wdse  action  j)erformed  by  either  of  them  ;  but,  as  was  pointedly 
said  by  Gibbon,  ‘  treason, sacrilege,  and  j)ro8cription  are  often  the 
‘  best  titles  of  ancient  nobility.’  The  Livingstons  had  their  fair 
share  of  this  sort  of  illustration  ;  having  generally  managed  to 
lose  their  peerages  nearly  as  fast  as  they  got  them  by  taking 
the  losing  side  in  1715  and  1745.  The  destinies  of  the  founder 
of  the  American  branch,  Robert,  were  swayed,  in  his  own 
despite,  by  the  independent  and  insubordinate  spirit  of  his  race. 
He  was  bom  in  Teviotdale,  in  1654,  the  son  of  the  Reverend 
John  Livingston,  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  Scottish  eccle¬ 
siastical  history,  and  passed  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life  (from 
1663  to  1672)  at  Rotterdam,  under  sentence  of  banishment  for 
Nonconformity.  Robert  was  bred  up  amongst  Dutchmen,  and 
as  soon  as  he  came  to  man’s  estate,  he  started  for  New  York, 
took  up  his  residence  in  Albany,  then  a  Dutch  village,  and 
proceeded  to  amass  landed  pro]>erty  in  a  fashion  which  will 
sound  strange  to  the  conveyancer's  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  The  first 
purchase,  we  are  told,  was  of  two  thousand  acres  on  RoeM 
Jansen’s  Hill.  The  deed,  bearing  date  July  12,  1683,  was 
executetl  by  two  Indians  and  two  squaws,  with  names  defying 
pronunciation  and  orthography.  The  consideration  consisted 
of  3(K)  guilders  and  a  strange  medley  of  assorted  goods  and 
articles  to  be  paid  or  delivered  in  five  days.  The  other  con¬ 
veyances  were  of  the  same  character,  and  at  the  foot  of  one  d 
them  is  this  receipt : — 

‘  This  day,  the  18th  July  1687,  a  certain  Cripple  Indian  Woman 
named  Siakanochqui  of  Catskil  acknowledges  to  have  received  fnD 
satisfaction  by  a  cloth  garment  and  cotton  Shift  for  her  share  and 
claim  to  a  certain  Flatt  of  Land  Situate  in  the  Manor  of  Livingston ; 
Which  Witness,  &c.’ 

In  this  way'  Robert  Livingston  became  the  proprietor  of  i 
territory  embracing  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
acres,  which  was  erected  by  patent  from  the  Crown  into  the 
Lordship ;  and  he  fondly  looked  forward  to  its  perpetuatio®, 
one  and  undivided,  like  an  ancestral  manor  in  Great  Britab, 
in  a  succession  of  representatives.  But  the  force  of  democratic 
institutions  was  too  strong ;  and  the  third  possessor  parcelled  it 
out  amongst  his  children  with  as  proud  a  contempt  for  primo¬ 
geniture^  and  aristocracy  as  if  he  had  been  a  cotton  lord  or 
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ninufacturer — perhaps  prouder.  In  allusion  to  the  resulting 
loss  of  concentrated  influence  and  importance,  Mr.  Hunt 
exclaims : — 

‘What  a  change  has  the  intervening  half-century  wrought,  not 
merely  in  the  affairs  of  this  house,  but  in  those  of  all  like  establish¬ 
ments  in  this  country !  The  Livingstons  are  now  a  multiplied  host 
of  for  the  most  part  energetic  and  successful  individuals,  and  their 
sggregate  wealth  and  influence  exceeds  the  probable  dreams  of  their 
ambitious  ancestor.  Yet  the  strength  which  comes  of  combination 
is  gone  from  them.  Our  democracy  divides  every  clan,  minces  every 
esUte,  individualises  everybody,  disintegrates  everything.  Each 
man  is  the  head  of  his  own  family ;  no  man  can  be  the  head  of  the 
fiunily  of  his  ancestors.' 

Down  to  this  ]K)int  the  writer  seems  to  favour  the  inference 
that  the  change  is  for  the  best.  But  in  the  very  next  para¬ 
graph  we  are  shown  the  reverse  of  the  merlal,  and  are  warned 
to  anticipate  a  consummation  which  is  already  more  than  half 
eomplete<l : — 

‘In  the  United  States,  we  seem  to  be  out-heroding  this  tendency  of 
the  times.  Our  political  leaders,  representatives,  and  even  judges, 
are  now  too  often  individuals  whom  many  an  obscure,  well-bred 
person  would  not  meet  in  the  same  drawing-room  for  all  the  world. 
We  are  certainly  making  some  progress  in  bridging  the  gulf  which 
once  generally  separated  low  manners  from  high  positions.  Such 
progress  is  one  of  the  worst  of  our  present  evils  ;  it  threatens  us  with 
the  most  palpable  of  our  future  dangers.  How  far  the  effrontery  of 
ill-bred  ignorance  and  incapacity  will  carry  itself  towards  monopo¬ 
lising  places  of  dignity,  power,  and  trust,  is  truly  a  question  of 
moment.  It  is  frightful  to  contemplate  the  possibility  that  the 
entire  government  in  all  its  branches  of  so  great  and  prosperous  a 
country  may,  some  day,  be  given  permanently  over  to  unlettered  and 
nomannered  statesmen.  The  whole  world  always  did  and  always  will 
respect  a  man  who  becomes  conspicuous  by  force  of  high  capacity 
and  virtue,  -in  spite  of  humble  birth  and  imperfect  education ;  but 
surely  it  would  be  better  if  public  opinion  should  restrain  politicians 
from  aspiring  to  the  Presidency  without  a  respectable  knowledge  of 
grammar  and  the  proprieties  of  life.’ 

Unluckily  it  is  this  very  public  opinion  which  encourages 
tiiese  unlettered  and  unmannered  ‘  statesmen,’  as  they  are  called 
by  courtesy,  and  it  will  be  well  if  they  transgress  no  higher 
rules  than  those  of  grammar  and  propriety.  The  democratic 
principle,  however,  was  only  just  beginning  to  operate  when 
Edwanl  Livingston  was  approaching  manhood :  its  fonndations 
had  hardly  been  so  much  as  laid  when  he  came  into  the  world ; 
«nd  he  had  all  the  advantages  at  starting  which  the  wealth,  posi¬ 
tion,  and  connexions  of  progenitors  and  parents  can  bestow. 
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His  father  was  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Colony 
of  New  York,  and  was  so  h^hly  esteemed  that  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  William  Smith,  the  historical  writer,  wag 
accustomed  to  say,  ‘  If  I  were  to  be  placed  in  a  desert  island, 

‘  with  but  one  book  and  one  friend,  that  book  should  be  the 
‘  Bible,  and  that  friend  Robert  R.  Livingston.’  His  mother, 
Margaret  Beekman,  ‘  a  woman  of  a  large  and  heroic  mould,’ 
is  described  as  a  meet  mate  for  such  a  man. 

An  anecdote  of  Edward’s  boyhood  proves  both  his  own  sweet¬ 
ness  of  temper  and  the  maternal  sagacity  on  which  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  character  in  children  so  materially  depends.  One  of 
his  sisters  came  with  a  complaint  to  the  mother  of  having  been 
roughly  accosted  or  unkindly  treated  by  him.  *  Then  go  into 
‘  the  comer.  I  am  sure  you  have  been  very  naughty,  or 

*  Edward  would  not  have  done  so.’  His  only  battle  at  school 
was  in  vindication  of  his  veracity,  when  assailed,  like  that  of 
Bruce  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  for  the  statement  of  a  familiar 
fact  ‘  The  occasion,’  says  Mr.  Hunt,  ‘  was  the  moral  necessity 

*  of  backing  up  a  statement  which  he  casually  made  among  hu 
‘  fellows,  to  the  effect  that  at  Clermont  they  had  an  ice-house  in 
‘  which  ice  was  preserved  for  family  use  through  the  summer,— 

‘  a  statement  which  one  of  the  boys,  because  he  had  never 
‘  heard  of  such  a  thing  before,  honestly  but  indiscreetly  pro- 
‘  nounced  to  be — a  lie.’  He  was  not  remarkable  for  diligence 
at  school,  but  no  degree  of  idleness  could  deprive  a  boy  of  his 
stamp  of  the  education  of  events  and  circumstances ;  and  these 
were  of  the  most  impressive  kind  at  the  precise  time  when 
his  heart  and  imagination  were  most  prone  to  be  moved  and 
stirred  by  them. 

Bom  on  the  26th  May  1764,  he  was  in  his  thirteenth  year  on 
the  day  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  his  first  degree  at 
college,  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  was  contemporary  with  the 
surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1781  ;  and  his  legal  studies 
were  completed  about  the  time  w'hen  ‘  a  grave  little  gentleman 
‘  in  black  (John  Adams)  walked  up  St.  James’s  as  first  Ameri- 

*  can  ambassador.’  Before  attmning  his  majority,  he  had  mingled 
in  the  contest  for  the  most  sacred  of  rights :  he  had  played  his 
part  in  popular  demonstrations :  he  had  witnessed  marches  and 
countermarches,  advances  and  retreats :  he  had  seen  all  that 
was  dearest  to  him  repeatedly  at  stake:  he  had  heard  the 
angry  clamour  of  the  market-place  suddenly  drowned  by  the 
rattle  of  musketry ;  and  when  his  family  were  hastily  decamp¬ 
ing  with  their  household  goods  from  their  cherished  home, 
with  the  hostile  soldiery  at  hand,  he  had  caught  courage  from 
the  hearty  laugh  of  his  mother  at  the  figure  m^e  by  a  favourite 
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servant,  a  fat  old  negro  woman,  perched  in  solemn  sadness  on 
the  top  of  a  waggon.  The  training  supplied  by  scenes  of  this 
kbd  is  at  least  as  valuable  as  that  which  the  university  can 
confer ;  and  Edward  Livingston’s  mind  was  fortunately  steeled 
by  them  for  vicissitudes  for  which  no  ordinary  culture  would 
have  afforded  an  adequate  preparation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept  his  own 
statement  that  he  neglected  the  usual  studies  or  was  deficient  in 
the  common  round  of  attainments  at  school  or  college.  The 
extensive  knowledge  of  science  and  literature  which  he  subse¬ 
quently  displayed,  must  most  of  it  have  been  acquired — at  least 
be  foundations  of  it  must  have  been  laid — in  his  student  days ; 
and  that  he  was  not  thought  an  idle  boy  by  his  friends  ap¬ 
pears  from  (amongst  other  indications)  a  letter  written  by  John 
Jay,  from  Paris,  to  Chancellor  Livingston  (his  elder  brother) 
In  1783 :  ‘I  send  you  a  box  of  plaster  copies  of  medals :  if 
‘  Mrs.  Livingston  will  permit  you  to  keep  so  many  mistresses, 

‘  reserve  the  ladies  for  yourself,  and  give  the  philosophers  and 
‘  poets  to  Edward.’  It  may  certainly  be  doubted  whether 
Edward  would  have  consented  to  this  partition  to  the  extent 
of  abandoning  all  claim  to  a  share  of  the  ladies,  for  his  finical 
attention  to  his  dress  had  earned  him  the  title  of  Beau  Ned ; 
and  at  a  still  later  period  he  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf  of  his 
Longinus : 

‘  Longinus,  give  thy  lessons  o’er  ; 

I  do  not  need  thy  rules : 

Let  pedants  on  thy  precepts  pore, 

Or  give  them  to  the  schools. 

‘  The  perfect  beauty  which  you  seek. 

In  Anna’s  verse  I  find  ; 

It  glows  on  fair  Eliza’s  cheek. 

And  dwells  in  Mary’s  mind.’ 

The  ladies  in  question  were  the  daughters  of  Mr.  McEvers,  a 
merchant  of  New  York;  and  the  Mary,  whose  perfect  beauty 
dwelt  in  her  mind,  subsequently  became  his  wife. 

The  division  of  labour  which  is  rigidly  enforced  amongst 
English  lawyers  has  never  been  held  compulsory  on  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  America,  where  the  callings  of  barrister  and  attorney 
are  frequently'  combined.  We  must  not,  therefore,  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  reading  that  Livingston  was  admitted  to  practise  as 
an  attorney  in  January  1785,  and  that  he  speedily  became  a 
.  formidable  rival  to  the  advocates  of  highest  reputation  at  the 
New  York  bar.  A  sketch  of  these  is  given  by  Mr.  Hunt ; 
and  amongst  other  names  that  have  acquired  more  than  pro- 
rincial  celebrity,  are  those  of  Aaron  Burr  and  Alexander 
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Hamilton.  No  particulars  are  "iven  of  our  hero’s  forensic 
career,  of  the  prosecutions  Avhich  he  conducted,  the  accused 
persons  whom  he  defended,  or  the  causes  that  he  led.  We  are 
simply  assured  that  in  the  course  of  nine  years’  ])ractice  he  had 
distanced  the  great  bulk  of  his  com])etitors,  that  he  was  Romillv 
or  Scarlett  of  New  York,  and  that  his  reputation  as  an  emi¬ 
nently  accomplished  orator  led  to  his  being  elected  a  member 
of  Congress  for  that  city  in  1794.  He  was  op]X)sed  by  a  Mr. 
Watts,  a  gentleman  whose  s])eciality  was  that  he  had  never 
articulated  anything  but  ‘  aye  ’  and  ‘  no  ’  during  his  congres¬ 
sional  career ;  and  he  was  contrasted  for  this  very  reason  (his 
friends  thought  favourably  )  with  one  whose  ready  rhetoric  was 
denounceel  as  an  unanswerable  proof  of  shallowmess. 

Livingston’s  most  remarkable  effort  in  his  first  session  was 
the  delivery  of  a  sjieech,  occu]>ying  nearly  a  day,  in  support 
of  the  right  of  Congress  to  question  the  ])olicy  of  treaties  with 
foreign  countries,  on  which  it  was  contended  to  be  the  prero¬ 
gative  of  the  President  to  decide  with  the  consent  and  advice 
of  the  Senate.  He  also  brought  forward  a  resolution  for  the 
])rotection  of  American  seamen ;  and  on  each  occasion  found 
himself  measuring  his  strength  with  Madison,  Sedgwick,  and 
Fisher  Ames.  His  re-election  in  1796  was  vehemently 
opjMjsed  in  a  manner  and  by  a  man  that  bore  am]>le  testimony 
to  the  im])ortance  he  had  obtained  in  the  eyes  of  the  antagonist 
party,  the  Federalists;  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  made  strenuous  exertions  to  get  a  Mr.  Watson  pre¬ 
ferred  to  him,  on  the  curious  ground,  actually  put  forward  in  a 
handbill  of  Hamilton’s  composition,  that  he  kept  a  chariot; 
rendered  more  curious  by  the  retorted  fact  that  the  Federalist 
candidate  kept  a  chariot  too.  There  is  a  ])assage  in  M.  Nisard’s 
Life  of  Armand  Carrel  alluding  to  ‘  that  cabriolet  which  had 
‘  been  made  such  a  topic  of  reproach  to  him,  either  by  men 
‘  who  would  have  sold  the  tombs  of  their  fathers  to  have  one, 
‘  or  by  those  friends  of  equality  who  call  for  it  in  fortunes  to 
‘  console  them  for  the  inequality  of  talents.’  But  this  was  at 
a  time  when  it  was  truly  and  v\rittily  said  of ‘young  France’ 
that  each  of  them  was  striving  to  be  the  equal  of  his  supe¬ 
rior  and  the  superior  of  his  equal ;  and  it  is  new  to 
us  that  such  an  objection  could  be  raised  with  effect  in  the 
freshly  emancipated  colony  still  clinging  to  the  habits  and 
modes  of  thought  of  the  parent  country.  From  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  is  almost  dally  reaching  us,  also,  of  the  present 
social  condition  of  New  York,  we  should  infer  that  the  display 
of  wealth  in  equipages  and  dress  is  no  longer  typical  of,  nor 
associated  in  the  popular  mind  with,  aristocracy. 
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On  the  occasion  of  his  second  candidature  in  1796,  Living¬ 
ston  received  a  letter  from  his  elder  brother,  the  chancellor, 
which  may  he  read  with  advantage  by  many  a  rising  lawyer 
who  is  looking  to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  or  many  a  would-be 
statesman  who  under-estimates  the  conditions  of  success: — 

‘  As  I  naturally  feel  myself  much  interested  in  your  political 
career,  I  cannot  but  entreat  you  to  consider  that  you  are  at  this 
moment  making  immense  sacriBces  of  fortune  and  professional  repu¬ 
tation  by  remaining  in  Congress.  Nothing  can  compensate  for  these 
losses  but  attaining  the  highest  political  distinction.  But,  believe 
me,  this  will  never  be  attained  without  the  most  unwearied  applica¬ 
tion,  both  in  and  out  of  the  House.  Read  everything  that  relates  to 
the  state  of  your  laws,  commerce,  and  finances.  Form  and  perfect 
your  plans,  so  as  to  bring  them  forward  in  the  best  shape.  Forgive, 
my  dear  brother,  both  my  freedom  and  my  style.  I  write  from  my 
heart,  not  from  my  head.  Be  persuaded  that  no  extent  of  talent 
will  avail,  without  a  considerable  portion  of  industry,  to  make  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesman.’ 

The  debates  in  which  Livingston  most  distinguished  himself 
in  his  third  session  ])ossess  an  historical  interest,  and  throw' 
light  on  the  contrasted  ])rogress  of  democratic  and  monarchical 
institutions.  Two  measures  hearing  a  suspicious  resemblance 
to  the  English  ‘  Gagging  Bill,’  and  a  still  stronger  to  the 
French  Law  of  Public  Safety,  were  intnxluced  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  (Adams)  in  1798,  |K)pularly  known  as  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws.  The  one  made  it  a  high  misdemeanour,  pun¬ 
ishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  combine  to  oppose  any 
measures  of  the  Government,  or  to  traduce  or  defame  the  Legis¬ 
lature  or  the  President  by  declarations  tending  to  criminate 
the  motives  of  either.  The  *)ther  invested  the  President  with 
power  to  im})rison  or  banish  suspected  aliens,  or  perpetually 
exclude  them  from  the  rights  of  citizenship,  or  to  grant  them 
licenses  of  residences  revocable  at  pleasure.  ‘  Both  these  odious 
‘  measures,’  says  Air.  Hunt,  ‘  Avere  passed  under  the  spur  of  i)arty 
‘  discipline.  Both  excited  at  once  the  bitterest  o])iK>sition  of  the 
‘  Republican  party,  and  presently  incurred  the  hearty  abomina- 
‘  tion  of  the  country.  Such  experiments  in  legislation  are  not 
‘  likely  to  be  repeated  while  our  form  of  Government  lasts.’ 
Never  Avas  there  a  more  unfortunate  prediction.  It  is  ])reci8eiy 
‘  our  form  of  government  ’  which  has  proved  most  fruitful  of 
such  measures.  Arbitrary  restrictions  of  j)ersonal  liberty  are 
at  this  moment  rifest  in  North  America,  the  pride  of  demo¬ 
cracy,  and  under  the  French  Empire,  the  boasted  creation  of 
universal  suffrage ;  whilst  the  existing  generation  of  EngliiAi- 
men  practically  knoAV  nothing  of  exceptionally  repressive  or 
oppressive  laws  of  any  kind.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  Bills 
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were  opposed  at  every  stape  by  Livingston ;  and  his  principal 
8|>eech  against  the  Alien  Bill  was  printed  on  satin  and  largely 
distributed  throughout  the  States.  In  one  passage  he  went 
the  length  of  invoking  popular  resistance  to  it  if  passed :  it  may 
be  cited  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  style :  — 

‘  But  if,  regardless  of  our  duties  as  citizens,  and  our  solemn  obli¬ 
gations  as  representatives  ;  regardless  of  the  rights  of  our  con¬ 
stituents  ;  regardless  of  every  sanction,  human  and  divine,  we  are 
ready  to  violate  the  Constitution  we  have  sworn  to  defend, — will  the 
people  submit  to  our  unauthorised  acts  ?  will  the  States  sanction  our 
usurped  power  ?  Sir,  they  ought  not  to  submit ;  they  would  deserve 
the  chains  which  these  measures  are  forging  for  them,  if  they  did 
not  resist.  For  let  no  man  vainly  imagine  that  the  evil  is  to  stop 
here  ;  that  a  few  unprotected  aliens  only  are  to  be  affected  by  this 
inquisitorial  power.  The  same  arguments  which  enforce  those  pro¬ 
visions  against  aliens,  apply  with  equal  strength  to  enacting  them  in 
the  case  of  citizens.  The  citizen  has  no  other  protection  for  his 
personal  security,  that  1  know,  against  laws  like  this,  than  the 

humane  provisions  I  have  cited  from  the  Constitution . You 

have  already  been  told  of  plots  and  conspiracies ;  and  all  the 
frightful  images  that  are  necessary  to  keep  up  the  present  system  of 
terror  and  alarm  have  been  presented  to  you  ;  but  who  are  im¬ 
plicated  in  these  dark  hints,  these  mysterious  allusions  ?  They  are 
our  own  citizens.  Sir,  not  aliens.  If  there  is  any  necessity  for  the 
system  now  proposed,  it  is  more  necessary  to  be  enforced  against  our 
own  citizens  than  against  strangers ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  that,  either 
in  this  or  some  other  shape,  this  will  be  attempted.  1  now  ask.  Sir, 
whether  the  people  of  America  are  prepared  for  this?  Whether 
they  are  willing  to  part  with  all  the  means  which  the  wisdom  of 
their  ancestors  discovered  and  their  own  caution  so  lately  adopted, 
to  secure  their  own  persons  ?  Whether  they  are  willing  to  submit 
to  imprisonment,  or  exile,  whenever  suspicion,  calumny,  or  ven¬ 
geance  shall  mark  them  for  ruin  ?  Are  they  base  enough  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  ?  No,  Sir,  they  will — I  repeat  it,  they  will — resist 
this  tyrannical  system  ;  the  people  will  oppose,  the  States  will  not 
submit  to  its  operations  ;  they  ought  not  to  acquiesce,  and  I  pray  to 
God  they  never  may.’ 

In  the  concluding  sentences,  he  was  copying,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  Lord  Chatham’s  famous  burst :  ‘  I  rejoice 
‘  that  America  has  resisted ;  three  millions  of  people  so  dead 
‘  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be 
‘  slaves,  w’ould  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  all 
‘  the  rest.’  As  the  part  Livdngston  took  on  this  occasion  raised 
him  to  the  height  of  popularity,  it  does  not  appear,  nor  does  his 
biographer  explain,  why  he  retired  from  Congress  in  1801 ;  for 
the  domestic  affliction,  the  loss  of  his  first  wife,  which  occurred 
subsequently  in  the  same  month,  was  not  anticipated.  He 
probably  began  to  see  the  importance  of  acting  on  his  brother’s 
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advice  by  attending  more  to  his  ])rofessional  prospects ;  for  his 
retirement  was  almost  immetliately  followed  by  his  ap{)oint- 
ment  to  the  office  of  Attorney  for  the  district  of  New  York,  as 
well  as  to  the  Mayoralty  of  New  York,  then  a  |)Ost  of  dignity 
and  im|K)rtance.  The  celebrated  De  Witt  Clinton,  we  are 
remindetl,  resigned,  with  a  view  to  its  acceptance,  his  seat  in  the 
Senate.  Besides  presiding  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
Common  Council,  the  Mayor  Avas  ex-officio  the  chief  judge 
of  the  highest  court  of  this  city,  wdth  jurisdiction  civil  and 
criminal.  The  emoluments  were  such  that  a  few  years’  incum¬ 
bency  carefully  managed  was  reckoned  equivalent  to  a  hand¬ 
some  competency. 

Livingston  Avas  noAv  thirty-seven ;  his  Avorldly  j)rospects 
wore  a  smiling  aspect,  and  his  varietl  duties  were  performe<l 
AAith  spirit  and  efficiency.  His  decisions  gave  satisfaction  ;  his 
refined  hospitality  as  chief  magistrate  to  distinguished  strangers 
reflected  credit  on  his  fellow-citizens,  and  he  was  unceasingly 
active  in  endeavouring  to  reform  abuses  and  mitigate  distress. 
A  favourite  scheme,  in  Avhich  he  warmly  urged  the  Mechanical 
Society  to  ctKiperate,  Avas  to  found  an  establishment  for  insuring 
the  employment  of,  first,  strangers  during  the  first  month  of 
their  arrival ;  secondly,  citizens  Avho  had  been  thrown  out  of 
work  by  sickness  or  casualties ;  thirdly,  AvidoAvs  and  orphans ; 
fourthly,  discharged  or  pardonetl  convicts.  The  leading  feature 
of  the  project  being  the  opening  of  jmblic  Avorkshops,  like  the 
Ateliers  Nationaux  of  1848,  the  sound  political  economist  will 
see  at  a  glance  that  it  could  not  have  been  carried  out  without 
a  mischievous  disturbance  of  the  labour  market ;  and  the 
Mechanical  Society  wisely,  Ave  think,  declined  to  concur  in  it. 
His  practical  philanthropy  Avas  of  a  nature  that  did  not  admit 
of  denial  or  dispute.  In  the  summer  of  1803,  the  yellow  fever 
broke  out  in  NeAv  York,  and  spread  rapidly  in  all  classes. 
First  amongst  the  self-sacrificing  |)ortion  of  the  community  was 
the  Mayor,  AA’ho  not  only  saw  to  the  execution  of  the  needful 
official  regulations,  but  kept  a  list  of  the  houses  in  which  there 
AA’cre  sick,  and  visited  them  all  in  turn  as  well  as  the  hospitals. 
At  length  he  caught  the  contagion,  and  his  life  was  in  serious 
I)eril  for  a  perit)d.  ‘’He  was  now,’  says  Mr.  Hunt,  ‘  the  object 
‘  of  extraordinary  popular  gratitude  and  regard.  When  his 
‘  physicians  called  for  madeira  to  be  administered  to  him,  not  a 
‘  bottle  of  that  or  any  other  kind  of  wine  Avas  to  be  found  in 
‘  his  cellar.  He  had  himself  prescribed  every  drop  for  others. 
‘  As  soon  as  the  fact  was  known,  the  best  AAines  were  sent  to 
‘  his  house  from  every  direction.  A  crowd  thronged  the  street 
‘  near  his  door,  to  obtain  the  latest  news  of  his  condition ;  and 
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‘  young  people  vied  with  each  other  for  the  privilege  of  watching 
‘  by  his  bed.’ 

Except  in  this  absorbing  crisis,  he  found  time  for  science 
and  literature,  as  well  as  for  legislation  and  jurisprudence,  and 
was  always  ready  to  promote  parties  of  amusement,  or  to  add 
his  joyous  laugh  to  the  merriment  of  the  gay  and  young. 

‘  1  wdsh  1  could  go  to  the  theatre  every  night,’  exclaimed  a 
lively  niece  of  sixteen.  ‘  AVell,  my  dear,’  said  the  ^layor, 

‘  you  shall,  you  shall ;  ’  and  he  actually  U>ok  her  night  after 
night  until  she  was  compelled  to  cry  enough.  Escorting 
Theodttsia  Burr,  yclept  the  celebrated,  with  a  party  to  see  a 
frigate  lying  iu  the  harbour,  he  told  her  as  they  neared  the 
ship  :  ‘  Mow,  Theodosia,  you  must  bring  none  of  your  sparks 
‘  on  board ;  they  have  a  magazine,  and  we  should  all  be  blown 
‘  up.’  He  hatl  a  mania  for  punning,  but  was  obliged  to  own 
that  the  only  tolerable  pun  he  had  ever  made  was  whilst  he  was 
asleep.  ‘He  had  dreamed  that  he  was  present  in  a  crowded 
‘  church,  at  the  ceremony  of  the  taking  of  the  veil  by  a  nun. 

‘  The  novice’s  name  was  announced  as  jMary  Fish.  The 
‘  (juestion  was  then  ])ut,  who  should  be  her  j)atron  saint.  “  I 
‘  “  Avoke  myself,”  said  Livingston,  by  exclaiming,  “  Why,  St. 
‘  “  Poly  Carp,  to  be  sure !  ”  ’ 

The  fifth  volume  of  Lockhart’s  ‘  Life  of  Scott  ’  concludes 
with  a  laudatory  quotation  from  Captain  Hall,  and  the  remark 
‘  — with  his  flourish  of  trumpets  I  must  droj)  the  curtain  on  a 
‘  scene  of  uncloudetl  prosperity  and  s])lendour.  The  mutfied 
‘  drum  is  in  prt)spect.’  The  stage  of  Livingston’s  ILle  at  which 
we  have  m)w  arrivetl  might  well  justify  a  similar  pause,  and 
suggest  a  similar  train  of  reflection.  He  Avas  in  the  enjoyment 
«>f  almost  every  blessing,  and  not  a  cloud  Avas  visible  in  the 
horizon  of  his  future,  Avhen  a  crushing  bloAv  fell  upon  him, 
shattering  both  fame  and  fortune,  and  dooming  him  to  a  series 
of  severe  trials  for  the  best  of  his  remaining  years.  In  the 
autumn  of  1803,  he  became  a  public  defaulter  for  an  amount 
beyond  his  immediate  or  anticipated  means  to  satisfy  ;  and  the 
utmost  that  he  could  hope  in  the  emergency  Avas  that  a  chari* 
table  interpretation  of  the  circumstances  Avould  save  him  from 
disgrace.  It  Avas  one  of  his  duties  and  perquisites  in  his  official 
capacity  to  receive  certain  moneys  from  public  creditors  through 
the  hands  of  agents,  for  Avhom  he  was  responsible.  He  never 
could  be  made  to  attend  to  pecuniary  transactions  or  accounts; 
a  weakness  or  ))eculiarity  for  wdiich  his  multifarious  engage¬ 
ments  Avere  partially  an  excuse,  especially  in  the  fever  year, 
when  the  chief  deficit  occurred.  Five  years  later,  in  the 
course  of  a  controversy  to  Avhich  Ave  shall  recur,  he  made  a 
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clean  breast  of  the  matter  in  terms  which  we  cannot  do  better 
than  adopt : — 

‘  It  18  time  that  I  should  speak.  Silence  now  would  be  cruelty  to 
my  children,  injustice  to  my  creditors,  treachery  to  ray  fame.  The 
consciousness  of  a  serious  imprudence,  which  created  the  debt  I  owe 
the  public,  I  confess  it  with  humility  and  regret,  has  rendered  me 
perhaps  too  desirous  of  avoiding  public  observation — an  imprudence 
which,  if  nothing  can  excuse,  may  at  least  be  accounted  for  by  the 
confidence  I  placed  in  an  agent,  who  received  and  appropriated  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  sum,  and  the  moral  certainty  I  had  of 
being  able  to  answer  any  call  for  the  residue  whenever  it  should  be 
made.  Perhaps,  too,  it  may  »be  atoned  for  in  some  degree  by  the 
mortification  of  exile,  by’  my  constant  and  laborious  exertions  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  justice,  by  the  keen  disappointment  attending 
this  deadly  blow  to  the  hopes  I  had  encouraged  of  pouring  into  the 
public  treasury  the  fruits  of  my  labour,  and  above  all  by  the 
humiliation  of  this  public  avowal.’ 

The  agent  of  whom  he  speaks  was  a  confidential  clerk,  a 
Frenchman  by  birth ;  and  it  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
most  readers  that  Thomas  Moore  was  subjected  to  a  similar 
embarrassment  by  the  failure  of  his  deputy  in  Bermuda,  and 
that  the  ‘  disorder  in  the  chest^  which  compelled  Theodore 
Hook  to  quit  his  treasurership  at  Mauritius  was  also  mainly 
owing  to  a  clerk. 

In  his  Essay  on  Decision  of  Character,  Forster  relates  the 
true  story  of  a  prodigal,  who,  having  sold  the  whole  of  his 
paternal  estate  and  spent  the  last  sixpence  of  the  proceeds, 
seated  himself  on  a  rising  ground  commanding  a  view  of  the 
property,  made  a  solemn  vow  to  get  it  back,  and  by  dint  of 
industry  and  parsimony  succeeded  in  so  doing.  The  dream  of 
Warren  Hastings’  life  was  the  recovery  of  his  ancestral  home 
of  Daylesford.  Moore  met  his  unmerited  misfortune  with  an 
equanimity  that  extorted  *  the  half-comic  praise  of  Rogers : — 
‘  It  is  well  you  are  a  poet ;  you  could  never  bear  it  as  you  do 
‘  if  you  were  a  philosopher.’  Sir  Walter  Scott  nobly  put 
forth  his  full  strength  at  all  hazards  and  against  all  remon¬ 
strances,  till,  like  the  overtasked  elephant,  he  broke  down  and 
died.  But  no  victim  or  hero,  genuine  or  apocryphal,  could 
have  displayed  a  finer,  more  chivalrous,  or  more  self-deny¬ 
ing  spirit  than  Livingston.  Having  promptly  satisfied 
himself  of  his  liability,  he  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the 
formal  adjustment,  confessed  judgment  for  the  largest  estimated 
amount — subsequently  fixed  at  ^143,666 — assigned  over  all  his 
property  in  trust  for  the  State,  and  resigned  both  his  offices. 
The  citizens  of  New  York  on  their  part  were  not  wanting  in 
generosity ;  he  was  strongly  urged  to  retain  the  Mayoralty ; 
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and  a  highly  laudatory  address  was  voted  and  presented  to  him 
by  the  Common  Council.  But  his  mind  was  made  up  to  quit 
the  scene  of  the  honours  and  the  prosperity  thus  fatally 
reversed,  and  to  quit  it  instantly  for  the  field  of  exertion 
offering  the  best  chance  of  the  speedy  redemption  and  restitu¬ 
tion  for  w’hich  he  panted. 

In  the  spring  of  that  very  year,  1803,  Louisiana  had  been 
purchased  by  the  United  States  of  France.  Xew  Orleans  was 
the  rising  commercial  city,  the  El  Dorado  of  the  South,  where 
talent  and  enterprise  would  have  freer  scope  than  in  any  more 
settled  community.  To  New  Orleans,  therefore,  he  would  go, 
and  never  return  to  New  York  till  he  could  return  free  and 
independent,  with  his  debts  paid  and  his  position  no  longer 
open  to  a  reproach. 

*  He  now  had  need  of  all  his  philosophy.  He  was  considerably 
past  the  period  of  life  when  usually,  if  ever,  a  man  undertakes  for 
the  first  time  such  an  adventure,  and  to  this  one  all  his  habits  and 
associations,  his  tastes,  and  his  affections,  opposed  themselves,  h 
was  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  long  prosperity  and  happiness,  bis 
family,  his  friends,  and  the  fresh  graves  of  his  wife  and  eldest  son; 
while  the  comfort  and  safety  of  his  two  remaining  children,  uoir 
nine  and  five  years  old,  the  objects  of  his  tenderest  feelings,  would 
require  them  to  be  left  behind  for  years.  Nevertheless,  he  resolved 
upon  the  enterprise,  and  having  made  the  resolution,  did  not-  lag  in 
its  execution.  He  at  once  arranged  his  affairs,  procured  all  prac* 
ticable  means  of  extensive  introduction  to  Louisianians,  and  leaving 
his  children,  from  whom  he  had  never  yet  been  separated,  in  the  care 
of  his  brother,  John  R.  Livingston,  whose  wife  was  Eliza  McEvers, 
the  sister  of  their  mother,  he  embarked,  during  the  last  week  of 
December,  1803,  within  two  months  after  retiring  from  the  mayor¬ 
alty,  as  a  passenger  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  New  Orleans.  All 
the  money  and  pecuniary  resources  which  he  had  reserved  out  of 
his  property  and  now  carried,  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  dollars 
in  gold,  and  a  letter  of  credit  for  one  thousand  dollars  more.* 

He  almost  at  once  assumed  the  lead  of  the  bar  at  New 
Orleans,  where  his  knowledge  of  languages  stood  him  in  good 
stead  ;  and  soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  requested  to  draw  up 
a  Code  of  Procedure,  which  thenceforth  regulated  the  practice 
of  the  courts.  Fearne,  the  profoundest  and  acutest  of  English 
real-property  lawyers,  was  deeply  versed  in  chemistry  and 
other  branches  of  science.  With  equal  versatility,  Livingston 
was  wont  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours  with  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances  ;  and  a  carpenter  whom  he  employed  to  make  models, 
naively  observed ; — ‘  It  is  odd  that  a  lawyer  should  understand 
‘  my  trade  so  well  as  Mr.  Livingston  does :  I  know  nothing  in 
‘  the  world  of  his.'  He  was  a  zealous  Freemason,  and  a 
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passage  from  one  of  his  addresses  as  President  of  the  Louisiana 
Lodge,  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdote  connected 
with  it : — 

‘  My  brethren,  have  you  searched  your  hearts  ?  Do  you  find  there 
no  lurking  animosity  against  a  brother?  Have  you  had  the  felicity 
never  to  have  cherished,  or  are  you  so  happy  as  to  have  banished, 
all  envy  at  his  prosperity,  all  malicious  joy  at  his  misfortunes  ?  If 
you  find  this  is  the  result  of  your  scrutiny,  enter  with  confidence 
the  sanctuary  of  union.  But  if  the  examination  discovers  either 
rankling  jealousy  or  hatred  long  concealed,  or  even  unkindness  or 
ofl'ensive  pride,  1  entreat  you,  defile  not  the  altar  of  Friendship  with 
your  unhallowed  offering  ;  but,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  “  Go, 

“  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  offer  thy  gift.”  ’ 

Here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  movement 
of  two  of  the  audience,  who  rushed  into  each  other’s  arms. 
They  were  real  brothers,  who  had  quarrelled,  and  not  been  on 
speaking  terms  for  several  years.  ‘  No  triumph  at  the  bar  or 
‘  tribune,’  said  Livingston,  ‘  could  be  worth  the  satisfaction  1 
‘  felt  at  that  moment.’ 

In  1805,  he  married  his  second  wife,  Louise  Moreau  de 
Lassy,  the  young  widow  of  a  gentleman  from  Jamaica,  and 
a  native  of  St.  Domingo.  She  is  described  as  exceedingly 
beautiful.  ‘  Slender,  delicate,  and  wonderfully  graceful,  she 
‘  possessed  a  brilliant  intellect  and  an  uncommon  spirit.’  Two 
months  after  his  marriage,  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Til- 
lotson ; — 

‘  I  have  now,  indeed,  again  a  home,  and  a  wife  who  gives  it  all 
the  charms  that  talents,  good  temper,  and  affection  can  afford  ;  but 
that  home  is  situated  at  a  distance  from  my  family,  and  in  a  climate 
to  which  I  cannot,  without  imprudence,  bring  my  children.’ 

For  a  time  everything  seemed  succeeding  to  his  wishes. 
Besides  reeeivlng  a  large  income  from  his  profession,  he  had 
made  money  by  successful  speculations  in  land ;  and  he  was. 
beginning  to  calculate  the  time — three  or  four  years  at  the 
utmost — before  he  could  return  with  credit  and  comfort  to 
New  York.  But  twice  before  that  consummation  could  be 
reached,  he  was  destined  to  be  flung  back  and  pressed  down  by 
the  heavy  hand  of  power,  arbitrarily  and  wrongfully  stretched 
forth  beneath  that  young  tree  of  liberty  which  was  to  over¬ 
shadow  the  world  with  its  branches.  A  private  debt  due  from 
him  when  he  left  New  York  had  been  assigned  to  Aaron  Burr, 
who,  in  July  1806,  wrote  to  him  by  one  Dr.  Bollman  respect¬ 
ing  it,  and  arrangements  were  forthwith  made  with  Bollman 
for  its  discharge.  When  Burr’s  conspiracy  broke  out.  General 
James  Wilkinson,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the 
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United  States  and  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  then  at 
Orleans,  ordered  the  military  arrest  of  Bollman  and  two  others 
on  a  charge  of  misprision  of  treason ;  and  on  a  habeas  corpus 
being  granted,  personally  attended  on  the  return-day  of  the 
writ,  to  enforce  its  discharge.  In  the  course  of  a  speech  which 
he  thought  fit  to  address  to  the  startled  judges,  he  said  he  had 
taken  this  step  for  the  national  safety  then  menaced  by  a 
lawless  band  of  traitors  associated  under  Aaron  Burr,  ‘  whose 
‘  adherents  were  numerous  in  the  city,  including  two  councillors 
*  of  that  court.’  He  then  cast  his  eyes  slowly  round  the  bar, 
enjoying  the  suspense  of  the  members,  till  he  named  Mr. 
Alexander,  and  proceeded: — ‘As  to  Mr.  Livingston,  I  have 
‘  evidence  that  Dr.  Bollman  brought  a  draught  u|)on  him  for 
‘  )j*2,000  and  upwards,  which  he  paid.’ 


*  He  finished  by  asking  the  court  that  his  oath  might  be  taken  to 
the  truth  of  the  charges  he  had  exhibited.  He  raised  his  hand  as  if 
to  have  the  oath  administered,  when  the  court  mildly  suggested  the 
propriety  of  reducing  the  statement  to  writing.  He  then  hesitated. 
One  of  the  judges  offered  him  a  seat  at  his  side  on  the  bench,  and 
proposed  himself  to  take  down  the  charges  and  testimony.  This  the 
General  declined;  upon  which  the  court  suggested  that  one  of  the 
judges  would  wait  on  “  His  Excellency,”  at  any  time  that  might  be 
convenient  to  him,  to  take  his  deposition.  This  offer  the  conquering 
hero  condescended  to  accept,  and  retired  from  the  bar,  after  receiving 
the  thanks  of  the  presiding  judge  for  his  communication,  and  an 
apology  for  the  trouble  the  business  had  caused  him. 

‘  But  just  as  Wilkinson  was  about  to  withdraw,  Mr.  Livingston, 
who,  till  then,  during  tiiis  shocking  scene  of  judicial  sycophancy, 
had  sat  in  melancholy  silence,  arose  to  demand  and  then  to  entreat 
of  the  court  that  his  accuser  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  bar 
without  substantiating  his  charge  upon  oath,  in  order  that,  if  it 
should  appear  that  he  was  guilty,  he  might  be  immediately  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison,  and  if  not,  that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  go 
home  loaded  with  the  suspicion  of  crime.  The  appeal  was  fruitless, 
and  the  General  went  his  way,  promising,  however,  to  make  good 
the  charge  on  the  following  day.’ 


Of  course  he  never  did  make  good  the  charge,  the  utter 
groundlessness  of  which  was  thoroughly  and  fearlessly  exj)Osed 
by  Livingston  without  delay ;  but  the  General  went  on  his  way 
exulting,  with  as  little  dread  of  responsibility  or  regard  to 
consequences  as  might  be  sup|)osed  to  influence  Marshal  von 
Wrangel,  General  Butler,  or  any  other  military  despot  at  this 
hour. 


‘  When  he  returned  to  his  house  after  the  scene  in  court,  in 
which  the  accusation  of  Wilkinson  had  fallen  suddenly  as  a  thunder¬ 
bolt  upon  him,  his  young  wife,  then  the  mother  of  their  only  child. 
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I  but  a  few  montlis  old,  besought  him  earnestly  not  to  withhold  from 
her  any  part  of  his  confidence.  “  We  have  not  lived  long  together,” 
she  said,  “  and  you  may  not  know  the  whole  strength  of  my  character 
“or  of  my  affection.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  scheme  of  Burr,  if 
“you  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  tell  me,  so  that  I  may  share 
“your  thoughts  as  well  as  your  destiny.”  His  response  was  a  laugh 
so  hearty  as  to  dispel  in  an  instant  from  her  mind  any  shadow  of 
fear  that  he  was  really  implicated  in  the  mysterious  enterprise.’ 

It  was  hard  to  be  forced  into  an  unequal  conflict  in  this 
fashion  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  a  question  of  liberty 
and  reputation,  but  it  was  harder  still  to  be  brought  to  the 
verge  of  ruin  by  a  controversy  with  the  President,  who,  instead 
of  leaving  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  uncontrolled  decision  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  exerted  all  his  oflScial  and  personal 
influence  to  bear  his  adversary  and  intended  victim  to  the 
ground.  Here,  again,  we  shall  have  to  mark  a  course  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  of  the  model  Republic, 
for  which  there  has  been  no  parallel  under  the  English 
monarchy  since  the  worst  days  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  Batture  Controversy,  to  which  a  chapter  of  fifty  pages 
is  devoted  in  this  biogi-apliy,  may  take  rank  with  the  most 
striking  of  the  logical  or  literary  duels  to  which  we  are  wont 
to  refer  long  after  their  locjil  or  temporary  interest  has  died 
away,  as  specimens  of  learning,  acuteness,  raillery  or  wit. 
Livingston’s  answers  to  Jefferson  are  little  inferior  in  their 
way  to  Bentley’s  reply  to  Boyle,  Person’s  Letters  to  Travis, 
or  the  best  of  Paul  Louis  Courier’s  pamphlets;  and  they 
moreover  involve  princij)les  of  jurisprudence  of  universsd 
application.  What  in  a  double  sense  might  be  called  the 
battle-ground  was  a  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  at  New 
Orleans,  then  in  a  transitional  state  between  land  and  shore, 
serving  sometimes  as  an  anchorage  and  sometimes  as  a  quay 
according  to  the  height  of  the  river.  Although  the  adjacent 
proprietor  had  laid  early  claim  to  it,  no  exclusive  right  was 
attempted  to  be  set  up  till  he  became  a  client  of  Livingston’s, 
who  saw  its  future  value  at  a  glance.  ‘  This  rural  bank  must 
‘  soon  give  place  to  urban  wharfs  like  those  of  New  York.  Ah, 
‘  here  was  a  mine  to  be  worked,  and  opportunity  to  escape 
‘  from  bankruptcy  at  a  single  bound,  instead  of  trudging  only 
‘  the  tedious  road  of  careful  industry.’  He  bought  a  |X)rtion 
of  the  projverty  and  began  inclosing  it.  Then  awoke  the 
popular  tuinnlt,  and  then  began  the  official  oppression.  Both 
people  and  government  persevered  in  treating  him  as  an  in- 
tmder,  and  a  long  course  of  harassing  litigation,  comprising 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings  of  many  kinds,  was  the  result. 
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At  the  end  of  a  nine  or  ten  years’  contest,  he  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  his  title  and  confounding  his  opjwnents,  but  the  loss  of  ^ 
time  and  the  waste  of  intellectual  energy  were  irrecoverable.  = 

The  English  invasion  of  Louisiana,  and  the  assault  of  Xew 
Orleans  in  1815,  brought  out  Livingston  in  an  entirely  new  and 
highly  favourable  light.  lie  organised  meetings  to  encourage 
the  citizens  to  resistance ;  he  drew  up  animating  addresses; 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  he  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Jackson ;  and  he  was  deemed  one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  ^ 
military  council  and  staff.  !Mr.  Hunt  dwells  with  pardonable 
complacency  on  the  military’  services  of  his  hero;  and  if  we 
arc  compelled  to  pass  them  over,  it  is  from  no  patriotic  wish  to  ' 
deprive  him  of  any  part  of  the  glory  obtained  in  great  measure  - 
through  British  mismanagement  or  mishap. 

We  now’  come  to  the  culminating  jroint  of  Livingstons 
reputation,  his  System  of  Penal  Law,  or  Criminal  Codes.* 

In  1796,  when  he  first  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  his  attention  s 
had  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  he  jrrocured  first  one  Com-  I 
mittee  and  then  a  second  (of  both  which  he  was  Chainnan),  to  ; 
report  on  the  Penal  Laws  of  the  United  States.  No  report  i 
was  made,  and  his  labours  in  this  walk  did  not  recommence  in 
earnest  till  1820,  when  he  drew  u]>  and  intriKluced  an  Act 
authorising  the  preparation  of  a  Criminal  Cixle  for  Louisiana. 

In  February  1821,  he  was  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the  . 
General  Assembly  of  that  State  to  revise  its  entire  system  of 
criminal  law’.  The  existing  system  was  a  com]K)und  of  French, 
Spanish,  and  English  laws  or  customs— confused,  uncertain,  ^ 
and  occasionally  revolting  from  severity  or  absurdity.  Thus 
sentence  of  infamy  was  passed  indiscriminately  u})on  whole  ! 
classes,  without  the  smallest  reference  to  personal  innocence  or 
guilt,  the  bare  fact  of  their  coming  within  the  description  being 
enough :  children  of  illegal  marriages ;  suitors  or  advocates  ^ 
incurring  rebuke,  just  or  unjust,  from  a  judge ;  widow’s  marry-  ; 
ing  before  the  expiration  of  a  year’s  mourning,  and  their  new 
husbands ;  procurers,  comedians,  slanderers,  usurers,  gamblers, 

*  The  whole  of  his  labours  under  this  head  are  collected  in  an  [ 
octavo  volume  (now  before  us)  of  74.5  closely  printed  pages,  entitled  - 
‘  A  System  of  Penal  Law  for  the  State  of  Louisiana :  consisting  of 
‘  A  C^e  of  Crimes  and  Punishments  :  A  Code  of  Procedure :  A  Code 
‘  of  Evidence :  A  Code  of  Reform  and  Prison  Discipline :  A  Book  of 
‘  Definitions.  Prepared  under  the  authority  of  a  law  of  the  said  State, 

‘  by  Edward  Livingston.  To  which  are  prefixed  a  Preliminary  Report 
‘  on  the  Plan  of  a  Penal  Code,  and  Introductory  Reports  to  the  i 
‘  several  Codes  embraced  in  the  System  of  Penal  Law.  Published  by  F 
‘James  Kay,  Jun.  h  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1833.’ 
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and  buffiKins.  It  wsis  also  a  crime,  punishable  by  banishment 
and  confiscation  of  all  property,  for  an  advocate  to  betray  the 
secrets  of  his  client ;  for  any  person  to  say  mass  without  ordi¬ 
nation  ;  to  change  a  name  for  one  more  honourable ;  or  for  a 
woman  to  fei^n  maternity  and  produce  a  counterfeit  heir. 

None  of  the  popular  objections  to  codification  could  conse¬ 
quently  arise  in  this  instance ;  and  Livingston’s  eventual  failure 
to  satisfy  the  jiressing  and  practical  wants  of  his  employers,  w'as 
owing  to  the  vastness  of  his  conceptions  and  the  comprehensive 
philanthropy  of  his  views.  He  was  far  in  advance  of  the  most 
advanced  legislative  or  representative  assembly  then  existing  in 
either  hemisphere ;  and  he  assumed  as  the  groundwork  of  his 
system  doctrines  or  principles  which  are  still  disputed  by  the 
majority  of  enlightened  jurists.  He  insisted  on  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  as  imperatively  required  by  reason, 
justice,  and  humanity ;  nhilst  the  grand  aim  of  his  system  of 
secondary  punishments  was  the  reform  and  gradual  restoration 
of  the  offender  to  society.  For  this  purpose,  he  proposed  to 
bring  under  one  central  direction,  crime,  vagrancy,  mendicity, 
and  all  forms  of  pauperism ;  to  combine  in  single  establish¬ 
ments  the  whole  machinery  of  ]x>orhouse,  workhouse,  bride¬ 
well,  and  penitentiary.  Society,  he  lays  down,  is  formed  of  two 
divisions — those  who  by  their  industry  or  property  provide 
subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  those  who  do 
not.  The  latter  may  be  subdivided  into  three  classes — those 
who  can  labour  and  are  willing  to  labour,  but  cannot  find 
employment ;  those  who  can  labour,  but  are  idle  from  inclina¬ 
tion,  not  for  want  of  employment;  those  who  are  unable  to 
supjx)rt  themselves  by  their  labour  from  infancy,  old  age,  or 
inferiority  of  body  or  mind.  He  then  proceeds  to  justify  his 
projected  establishment : — 


‘  This  establishment  enters  most  essentially  into  the  plan  I  propose. 

’  Its  different  departments,  under  the  name  of  poorhouses,  workhouses. 
And  bridewells,  are  known  not  only  in  England  and  the  states  which 
i  derive  their  jurisprudence  from  that  country,  but  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  but  they  are  there  distinct  institutions,  and  want  that 
unity  of  plan  from  which  it  is  thought  their  principal  utility  will 
arise.  This  requires  elucidation.  If  the  duty  of  supporting  its 
members  be  once  acknowledged  to  be  one  incumbent  on  society  to 
,  the  extent  that  has  been  assumed,  and  if  the  classification  I  have 
'  made  is  correct,  the  necessity  becomes  apparent  of  distinguishing  in 
what  degree  the  different  applicants  are  entitled  to  relief;  but  that 
system  would  be  obviously  imperfect  that  was  confined  to  making 
this  distinction,  and  granting  relief  only  to  the  one  class  without 
making  any  disposition  of  the  others.  Every  applicant,  if  my  pre¬ 
mises  be  true,  must  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  those  classes ;  and 
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the  same  magistrate  who  hears  his  domaml  of  support,  or  before 
whom  he  is  brought,  on  an  accusation  of  illegally  obtaining  it,  is 
enabled  at  once  to  assign  him  his  place.  Is  he  able  and  willing  to 
work,  but  cannot  obtain  it?  Here  is  employment  suited  to  bis 
strength,  to  his  age,  his  capacity.  Is  he  able  to  work,  but  idle,  in¬ 
temperate,  or  vicious?  His  habits  must  be  corrected  by  seclusion, 
sobriety,  instruction,  and  labour.  Is  he  utterly  unable  to  provide 
for  his  support  ?  The  great  social  duty  of  religion  and  humanitv 
must  be  performed.  One  investigation  on  this  plan  puts  an  end  to 
the  inquirt/.  Every  one  applying  for  alms,  or  convicted  of  illegal 
idleness  and  vice,  necessarily  belongs  to  one  or  the  other  class,  and 
immediately  finds  his  place ;  he  no  longer  remains  a  burthen  on 
individuals,  and  society  is  at  once  relieved  from  vagrancy  and 
pauperism.’ 

The  primary  object  of  this  part  of  liis  system  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  idle  or  unemployetl  from  becoming  lawbreakers.  He 
deals  with  actual  criminals  by  carefully  classifying  them,  and 
subjecting  them  to  imprisonment  varying  in  time,  place,  and 
circumstance  with  their  res|>ective  degrees  of  guilt.  Seclusion 
and  lalxtur  affonl  him  the  means  of  increasing  punishment  to 
the  utmost  |K)int  of  severity  admitted  by  his  ccnle.  The  article 
relating  to  murderers  runs  thus : — 

‘  Art.  167.  No  murderers,  in  any  degree,  shall  have  any  commn- 
nication  with  other  persons  out  of  the  prison  than  the  inspectors  and 
visitors;  they  are  considered  dead  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

*  Art.  168.  The  cells  of  murderers  (in  any  degree)  shall  be  painted 
black  within  and  without,  and  on  the  outside  thereof  shall  be  in¬ 
scribed,  in  large  letters,  the  following  sentence: — 

‘  “  In  this  cell  is  confined,  to  pass  his  life  in  solitude  and  sorrow, 
A.B.  convicted  of  the  murder  of  C.D.  [by  asstissination,  parricide, 
&c..  describing  the  offence,  if  of  an  aggravated  kind] ;  his  food  is 
bread  of  the  coarsest  kind ;  his  drink  is  water,  mingled  with  his 
tt*ars :  he  is  dead  to  the  world  ;  this  cell  is  his  grave ;  his  existence 
is  prolonged  that  he  may  remember  his  crime,  and  repent  it,  and 
that  the  continuance  of  his  punishment  may  deter  others  from  the 
indulgence  of  hatred,  avarice,  sensuality,  and  the  passions  which  lead 
to  the  crime  he  has  committed.  When  the  Almighty,  in  his  due 
time,  shall  exercise  towards  him  that  dispensation  which  he  himself 
arrogantly  and  wickedly  usurped  towards  another,  his  body  is  to  be 
dissected,  and  his  soul  will  abide  that  judgment  which  Divine  Justice 
shall  decree.” 

‘  Art.  169.  The  same  inscription,  changing  only  the  words  “this 
cell  ”  for  the  words  “  solitary  cell  in  this  prison,”  shall  be  made  on 
the  outside  of  the  prison  wall,  in  large  white  letters  on  a  black 
ground.  The  inscriptions  shall  be  removed  on  the  death  of  the 
convicts  to  which  they  relate.’ 

Treating  voluntary  labour  as  a  mitigation  and  a  resource, 
he  denies'* it  to  the  worst  class  of  criminals;  and  one  strong 
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objection  to  his  substitute  for  ca])ital  punishment  is  that  it 
frequently  prcnluces  insanity.  His  main  reasons  for  sparing 
life,  however,  are  not  of  a  sentimental  character ;  nor  does  he 
ghrink  from  the  infliction  of  necessary  pain.  He  dwells  most 
emphatically  on  the  demoralising  character  of  executions,  and 
on  the  danger  of  placing  unjust  judgments  beyond  recall.  The 
jwissagcs  in  which  he  enft)rces  these  topics  are  as  gtanl  specimens 
as  could  be  jmHluced  of  the  rich,  varieil,  and  sustained  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  Reports : — 

‘  History  presents  to  us  the  magic  glass  on  which,  by  looking  at 
past,  we  may  discern  future  events.  It  is  folly  not  to  read;  it  is 
perversity  not  to  follow  its  lessons.  If  the  hemlock  had  not  been 
brewed  for  felons  in  Athens,  would  the  fatal  cup  have  been  drained 
by  Socrates?  If  the  people  had  not  been  familiarised  to  scenes  of 
judicial  homicide,  would  France  or  England  have  been  disgraced  by 
the  useless  murder  of  Louis  or  of  Charles?  If  the  punishment  of 
death  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  those  kingdoms, 
would  the  one  have  been  deluged  with  the  blood  of  innocence,  of 
worth,  of  patriotism,  and  science,  in  her  revolution?  Would  the 
best  and  noblest  lives  of  the  other  have  been  lost  on  the  scaffold,  in 
her  civil  broils?  Would  her  lovely  and  calumniated  queen,  the 
virtuous  Malsherbes,  the  learned  Condorcct — would  religion,  per¬ 
sonified  in  the  pious  ministers  of  the  altar — courage  and  honour,  in 
the  host  of  high-minded  nobles — and  science,  in  its  worthy  repre¬ 
sentative  Lavoisier — would  the  daily  hecatomb  of  loyalty  and  worth — 
would  all  have  been  immolated  by  the  stroke  of  the  guillotine ;  or 
Russel  and  Sidney,  and  the  long  succession  of  victims  of  party  and 
tjrranny,  by  the  axe  ?  The  fires  of  Smitlifield  would  not  have  blazed  ; 
nor,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  should  we  yet  shudder  at  the  name  of 
St  Bartholomew,  if  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  law  had  not  usurped 
the  attributes  of  Divine  vengeance,  and  by  the  sacrilegious  and 
absurd  doctrine,  that  offences  against  the  Deity  were  to  be  punished 
with  deatli,  given  a  pretext  to  these  atrocities.  Nor,  in  the  awful  and 
mysterious  scene  on  Mount  Calvary,  would  that  agony  have  been 
inflicted,  if  by  the  daily  sight  of  the  cross,  as  an  instrument  of  justice, 
the  Jews  had  not  been  prepared  to  make  it  one  of  their  sacrilegious 
rage.  But  there  is  no  end  of  the  examples  which  crowd  upon  the 
memory,  to  show  the  length  to  whicli  the  exercise  of  this  pow'cr,  by 
the  law,  has  carried  the  dreadful  abuse  of  it,  under  the  semblance 
of  justice.  Every  nation  has  wept  over  the  graves  of  patriots,  heroes, 
and  martyrs,  sacrificed  by  its  own  fury.  Eyery  age  has  had  its 
annals  of  blood.’ 

The  following  is  his  picture  of  the  innocent  convict  about 
to  suffer  death : — 

‘  Slow  in  its  approach,  uncertain  in  its  stroke,  its  victim  feels  not 
only  the  sickness  of  the  heart  that  arises  from  the  alternation  of 
hope  and  fear,  until  his  doom  is  pronounced,  but  when  that  becomes 
inevitable ;  alone,  the  tenant  of  a  dungeon  during  every  moment  that 
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the  cruel  lenity  of  the  law  prolongs  his  life,  he  is  made  to  feel  all 
those  anticipations,  worse  than  a  thousand  deaths.  The  consciousness 
of  innocence,  that  which  is  our  support  under  other  miseries,  is  here 
converted  into  a  source  of  bitter  anguish,  when  it  is  found  to  be  no 
protection  from  infamy  and  death ;  and  when  the  ties  which  con¬ 
nected  him  to  his  country,  his  friends,  his  family,  are  torn  asunder, 
no  consoling  reflection  mitigates  the  misery  of  that  moment.  He 
leaves  unmerited  infamy  to  his  children ;  a  name  stamped  with  dis. 
honour  to  their  surviving  parent,  and  bows  down  the  grey  heads  of 
his  own  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  As  he  walks  from  his  dungeon, 
he  sees  the  thousands  who  have  come  to  gaze  on  his  last  agony ;  he 
mounts  the  fatal  tree,  and  a  life  of  innocence  is  closed  by  a  death  of 
dishonour.  This  is  no  picture  of  the  imagination.  Would  to  God 
it  were  I  Would  to  God,  that  if  death  must  be  inflicted,  some  sure 
means  might  be  discovered  of  making  it  fall  upon  the  guilty.  These 
things  have  happened.  These  legal  murders  have  been  committed! 
and  who  were  the  primary  causes  of  the  crime?  Who  authorised  a 
punishment,  which  once  inflicted,  could  never  be  remitted  to  the  in¬ 
nocent?  Who  tied  the  cord,  or  let  fall  the  axe  upon  the  guiltless 
head?  Not  the  executioner,  the  vile  instrument  who  is  hired  to  do 
the  work  of  death ;  not  the  jury  who  convict,  or  the  judge  who  con¬ 
demns  ;  not  the  law  which  sanctions  these  errors,  but  the  legislators 
who  made  the  law  ;  those  who,  having  the  power,  did  not  repeal  it. 
These  are  the  persons  responsible  to  their  country,  their  consciences, 
and  their  God.’ 

His  Code  of  Reform  and  Prison  Discipline  comprises  the 
minutest  instructions  for  the  treatment  of  every  class  of 
prisoner ;  and  its  efficiency  in  practice  would  obviously  de|)end 
in  a  great  degree  on  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  the  adminis¬ 
trators.  In  fact,  Livingston,  like  many  other  eminent  philan¬ 
thropists,  was  prone  to  consider  society  as  a  parent  watching 
over  a  family  of  children  and  accurately  acquainted  nith  the 
disjxisition  and  tendencies  of  each. 

His  scheme,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  Avas  respectfully 
declined,  despite  the  almost  impassioned  a[)peal  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  Louisiana  Avith  which  he  pressetl  its  adoption  in  the 
lutnxluctory  Report — an  appeal  Avhich  might  be  appro])riately 
addressed  to  almost  any  halting  or  hesitating  body  of  legis¬ 
lators  : — 

‘  Legislative  functions  are  in  the  most  ordinary  times  attended  with 
liigh  responsibility.  Yours,  from  the  duty  Avhich  your  predecessors 
have  imposed  upon  you,  are  peculiarly  so.  From  the  performance 
of  this  duty  there  is  no  escape.  The  defects  of  your  penal  laws  are 
arrayed  before  your  eyes.  Former  legislative  acts  have  declared 
that  they  exist,  and  they  have  established  principles  and  laid  down 
rules  by  which  laws  are  to  be  framed  for  their  removal.  Those  laws 
are  now  submitted  for  your  consideration.  You  cannot  avoid  acting. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  evils  are  imaginary.  You  must  then 
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either  declare  that  the  principles  for  correcting  them,  heretofore 
unanimoufly  established  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  are 
erroneous,  or  that  the  plan  prepared  is  not  drawn  in  conformity 
with  them.  In  either  alternative  the  duty  of  correcting  the  prin¬ 
ciples  or  reforming  the  work  is  one  that  must  be  performed.  For, 
disguise  it  as  we  may,  it  is  a  truth  which  must  be  told  and  ought  to 
be  felt ;  that,  circumstanced  as  you  are,  should  you  shrink  from  the 
performance  of  these  duties,  to  you  will  be  attributed  the  future 
depredations  of  every  oliender  who  escapes  punishment  from  the 
smbiguity  of  your  laws ;  the  vexations  of  all  who  sutfer  by  their 
uncertainty ;  the  general  alarm  caused  by  the  existence  of  your 
unknown  and  unrepealed  statutes;  the  depravity  of  those  who  are 
corrupted  by  the  associations  into  which  they  are  forced  by  your 
prison  discipline;  the  unnecessary  and  violent  death  of  the  guilty; 
and,  worse  than  all  this,  legislators!  the  judicial  murder  of  the 
innocent  who  may  perish  under  the  operation  of  your  sanguinary 
laws.  All  this,  and  more,  will  be  laid  to  your  charge,  if  you  do  not 
embrace  the  opportunity  that  is  afforded  to  reform  them ;  for  the 
continuance  of  every  bad  law,  which  we  have  the  power  to  repeal, 
is  equivalent  to  its  enactment.’ 

But  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  practicability 
of  Livingston’s  system  taken  as  a  tvhole  or  estimated  by  its 
distinctive  qualities,  no  doubt  can  exist  of  the  vast  amount  of 
thought,  knowledge,  intelleetual  gras}),  originality  of  conception, 
utd  powers  of  expression  displayed  in  its  development.  The 
volume  already  mentioned  is  a  perfect  treasure-house  of  juri¬ 
dical  and  legislative  schemes  and  suggestions,  doctrines  and 
contrivances ;  and  its  indirect  influence  has  been  immense. 
That  a  collection  of  codes  and  reiK)rts  so  large,  so  compre¬ 
hensive,  so  systematically  shaped  and  so  logically  connected, 
should  have  been  produced  in  less  than  five  years,  would 
sound  incredible,  did  we  not  remember  that  he  drew  uj)on 
stores  that  had  been  accumulating  for  thirty ;  and  wonderful 
to  relate,  it  would  have  been  prcxluced  in  three  years,  but  for 
an  accident  under  which  a  mind  of  less  energy  must  have 
been  crushed.  The  misfortune  was  thus  announced  to  M.  du 
Ponceau,  from  whom  he  had  borrowed  a  volume  of  Bacon  :  — 

I  ‘  Tlie  night  before  last,  I  wrote  you  an  apologetic  letter,  accounting 
for  not  having  before  that  time  thanked  you  for  your  letter  and  your 
book.  My  excuse  lay  before  me,  in  four  Codes ;  of  Crimes  and 
Punishments,  of  Criminal  Procedure,  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  of 
Evidence.  This  was  about  one  o’clock  ;  I  retired  to  rest,  and  in 
about  three  hours  was  waked  by  the  cry  of  fire.  It  had  broken  out 
in  my  writing-room,  and,  before  it  was  discovered,  not  a  vestige  of 
iny  work  remained,  except  about  fifty  or  sixty  pages  which  w'ere  at 
the  printer’s,  and  a  few  very  imperfect  notes  in  another  place.  You 
may  imagine,  for  you  arc  an  author,  my  dismay  on  perceiving  the 
VOL.  CXX.  NO.  CCXLV.  P 
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evidence  of  this  calamity ;  for  circumstanced  as  I  am,  it  is  a  real  one. 

My  habits  for  some  years  past,  however,  have  fortunately  inured  me 
to  labour,  and  my  whole  life  has  to  disappointment  and  distress.  I  t 
therei'ore  bear  it  with  more  fortitude  than  I  otherwise  should,  and,  j 
instead  of  repining,  work  all  night  and  correct  the  proof  all  day,  to 
repair  the  loss  and  get  the  work  ready  by  the  time  1  had  promised 
it  to  the  legislature.’ 

A  few  days  later  he  wrote : — 

‘  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  kind  participation  in  my  i 
calamity,  for  although  I  put  the  best  face  upon  it,  I  cannot  help  | 
feeling  it  as  such.  I  have  always  found  occupation  the  best  remedy  ’ 

for  distress  of  every  kind.  The  great  difficulty  1  have  found  on  [ 

those  occasions  *was  to  rally  the  energies  of  the  mind,  so  as  to  bring  i 
them  to  undertake  it.  Here,  exertion  was  necessary  not  only  to 
enable  me  to  bear  the  misfortune,  but  to  repair  it ;  and  I  therefore 
did  not  lose  an  hour.  The  very  night  after  the  accident  I  sat  up  f 
until  three  o’clock,  with  a  determination  to  keep  pace  with  my  i 

printer ;  hitherto  I  have  succeeded,  and  he  has,  with  what  is  already  ! 

printed,  copy  for  a  hundred  pages  of  the  penal  code.’  | 

‘  The  part  I  shall  find  most  difficult  to  replace  is  the  preliminary 
discourse,  of  which  I  have  not  a  single  note,  and  with  which  (I  may 
confide  it  to  your  friendly  ear)  I  was  satisfied.  A  composition  of 
that  kind  depends  so  much  upon  the  feeling  of  the  moment  in  which  i 
it  is  written,  the  disposition  that  suggests  not  only  the  idea  but  the 
precise  word  that  is  proper  to  express  it  is  so  evanescent,  (mine  at 
least  are,)  that  it  will,  I  fear,  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  regain 
it.’  ' 

When  Porson’s  manuscript  copy  of  the  Codex  Galeanus 
a  masterpiece  of  caligraphy,  was  accidentally  destroyed  by 
fire,  he  set  about  and  completed  a  fresh  one.  But  this  was  a 
merely  mechanical  task :  there  were  no  thoughts  to  reclothe  in 
chosen  language ;  no  studied  trains  of  reasonings,  or  sjKtntaneou* 
bursts  of  eloquence,  to  reproduce  in  their  original  freshnesa 
‘  Oh,  Diamond,  Diamond,  you  little  know  what  mischief  you 
‘  have  done  ’ — is  the  temperate  expression  of  regret  which  the 
popular  legend  has  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Newton,  when  his 
little  dog  upset  the  candle  amongst  his  pajiers.  But  Sit 
David  Brewster  rejects  the  legend,  and  equally  discredits  that 
version  of  the  incident  which  represents  the  brain  of  the 
phil  osopher  as  temporarily  impaired  by  the  shock.  Accordi^  I 
to  him,  rumour  or  malice  has  exaggerated  both  the  loss  and  its 
consequences.  Livingston’s  misfortune,  therefore,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  trying  of  the  kind  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  intellectual  labour ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  bore  up 
under  it  does  the  highest  honour  to  his  energy,  patience, 
capacity,  fertility,  readiness,  and  self-command. 

He  hatl  his  reward  in  the  praises  and  congratulations  of  the 
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most  distinguished  of  his  contemjK)raries,  as  well  as  in  the 
certainty  of  durable  fame.  Jeremy  Bentham  projwsed  that 
the  English  Parliament  should  cause  the  entire  work  to  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  nation..  M.  Villemain  declared  the 
‘  System  ’  to  be  a  work  Avithout  examjde  from  the  hand  of  any 
one  hand.  Victor  Hugo  wrote:  ‘You  will  be  numbered 
‘  among  the  men  of  this  age  Avho  have  deserved  most  and  best 
‘  of  mankind.’  He  received  autograph  letters  on  the  subject 
from  the  Emperor  (Nicholas)  of  Kussia  and  the  King  of 
Sweden ;  a  gold  medal  with  a  laudatory  inscription  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  he  was 
elected  Foreign  Associate  to  the  Institute  of  France. 

The  lapse  of  time  has  deepened  and  strengthened  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  his  fame.  No  longer  ago  than  1856,  Dr.  Maine, 
formerly  Professor  of  CiAril  Law  in  the  University  of  Cam 
bridge  and  noAv  a  member  of  Council  at  Calcutta,  spoke 
Livingston  as  ‘  the  first  legal  genius  of  modern  times.’  B 
the  recognition  of  his  success  of  which  he  had  most  rea 
to  be  proud  was  a  letter  from  his  old  adversary  (we  mi. 
almost  say,  enemy)  Jefferson,  who  concludes:  ‘  Wish^°S 
‘  anxiously  that  your  great  work  may  obtain  complete  success, 

‘  and  become  an  example  for  the  imitation  and  improvement 
‘  of  other  States,  I  pray  you  to  be  assured  of  my  unabated 
‘  friendship  and  respect.’  Another  letter  from  J efferson,  in 
1822,  contains  this  striking  passage,  referring  to  a  question  of 
government : — 

‘  But  age  has  weaned  me  from  questions  of  this  kind.  My  deliglit 
i«  now  in  the  passive  occupation  of  reading  ;  and  it  is  with  great 
reluctance  I  permit  my  mind  ever  to  encounter  subjects  of  difficult 
investigation.  You  have  many  years  yet  to  come  of  vigorous 
activity,  and  I  confidently  trust  they  will  be  employed  in  cherishing 
every  measure  which  may  foster  our  brotherly  union,  arid  perpetuate 
a  constitution  of  government  destined  to  be  the  ■primitive  and  precious 
Model  of  what  is  to  change  the  condition  of  man  over  the  globe.' 

At  the  same  time  he  is  not  blind  to  the  danger : — 

‘  They  [the  judges]  are  practising  on  the  Constitution  by  infereaices, 
analogies,  and  sophisms,  as  they  would  on  an  ordinary  law ;  they  do 
not  seem  aware  that  it  is  not  even  a  Constitution  formed  by  a  single 
authority,  and  subject  to  a  single  superintendence  and  control,  but 
that  it  is  a  compact  of  many  independent  powers,  every  single  one 
of  which  claims  an  equal  right  to  understand  it,  and  to  require  its 
observance.  However  strong  the  cord  of  compact  may  be,  there  is 
a  point  of  tension  at  which  it  will  break.’ 

In  July  1822,  whilst  Livingston  was  still  employed  on  his 
Codes,  he  was  re-elected  member  of  Congress,  in  which  he 
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continued  to  sit  till  1830.  In  the  year  1826  he  discharged  hU 
long-standing  debt  to  the  government ;  and  thenceforth  there 
was  only  one  more  disapiwintment,  and  that  not  a  very  severe  or 
irremediable  one,  in  store  for  him.  He  lost  his  election  for  Xew 
Orleans  in  1830,  very  much  as  Lord  Macaulay  lost  his  for  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1847  ;  the  o|)ix>sition  being  principally  caused  by  lib 
alleged  disregard  of  the  local  interests  of  his  constituents  and 
his  neglect  of  the  personal  attentions  they  deemed  their  due. 
The  legislature  of  Louisiana  immediately  elected  him  a  senator 
of  the  United  States ;  a  |K)sition  which  fully  satisfied  hij 
{)olitical  ambition,  although  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  rest 
in  it.  It  was  in  the  Senate  in  March  1830,  that  he  delivered 
a  very  remarkable  speech ;  especially  memorable  on  account 
of  the  applicability  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  it  to  the 
existing  state  of  things  in  Xorth  America.  The  subject  wa« 
the  |>olicy  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the  public  lands, 
but  amongst  the  mass  of  relevant  or  irrelevant  topics  intro¬ 
duced  was  the  nature  of  the  Federal  compact  and  of  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  several  States.  The  opinion  of  Living¬ 
ston,  the  first  constitutional  law'yer  of  his  time  and  country, 
was  that  the  States  had  respectively  surrendered  a  ])art,  and 
only  a  part,  of  their  sovereignty  to  the  Union,  and  that  each 
w'ould  be  justified  in  resorting  to  any  measure  of  resistance  for 
the  assertion  and  j)reservation  of  the  rest.  After  specifying 
the  steps  that  might  be  constitutionally  taken  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  he  proceeds :  — 

‘  And,  finally,  if  the  act  be  intolerably  oppressive,  and  they  find 
the  General  Government  persevere  in  enforcing  it,  by  a  resort  t* 
the  natural  right  which  every  people  have  to  resist  extreme  op¬ 
pression. 

‘  Secondly,  if  the  act  be  one  of  those  few  which  in  their  operatioa 
cannot  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  be  one  that  will, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  State,  justify  the  risk  of  a  withdrawal  froa 
the  Union,  that  this  hist  extreme  remedy  may  at  once  be  resorted  la 

‘  That  the  right  of  resistance  to  the  operation  of  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  in  the  extreme  cases  above  alluded  to,  is  not  a  right  derived 
from  the  Constitution,  but  can  be  justified  only  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Constitution  has  been  broken,  and  the  State  absolved  froB 
its  obligation ;  and  that,  whenever  resorted  to,  it  must  be  at  the  risk 
of  ail  the  penalties  attached  to  an  unsuccessful  resistance  to  estsli- 
lished  authority.’ 


In  other  words,  the  resisting  State  would  stand  precisely  m 
the  same  relation  to  the  Union  in  which  the  colonies  conceived 
themselves  to  stand  to  Great  Britain  at  the  commencement  of 
the  War  of  Independence.  The  apprehended  (rapidly  be¬ 
coming  acttial)  evils  of  the  opposite  theory  are  thus  stated 
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‘  That  the  theory  of  the  Federal  Government  being  the  result  of 
the  general  will  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  in  their  aggre¬ 
gate  capacity,  and  founded,  in  no  degree,  on  compact  between  the 
States,  would  tend  to  the  most  disastrous  practical  results ;  that  it 
would  place  three-fourths  of  the  States  at  the  mercy  of  one-fourth, 
and  lead  inevitably  to  a  consolidated  Government,  and  finally  to 
monarchy,  if  the  doctrine  were  generally  admitted,  and  if  partially 
so,  and  opposed,  to  civil  dissension.’ 

Chatham  drew  one  of  his  finest  figures  of  speech  from  the 
tapestry  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Livingston  converted  the  marble 
columns  of  the  hall  in  which  he  spoke  into  illustrations. :  — 
What  were  they  originally  ?  Worthless  heaps  of  unconnected 
sand  aud  pebbles,  washed  apart  by  every  wave,  blown  asunder  by 
1  every  wind.  What  are  they  now?  Bound  together  by  an  indis- 
E  soluble  cement  of  nature,  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  skill,  they  are 
changed  into  lofty  columns,  the  component  parts  and  the  support  of 
a  noble  edifice,  symbols  of  the  union  and  strength  on  which  alone 
;  our  government  can  rest,  solid  within,  polished  without ;  standing 
firm  only  by  the  rectitude  of  their  position,  they  are  emblems  of 
i  what  senators  of  the  United  States  should  be,  and  teach  us  that  the 
t  slightest  obliquity  of  position  would  prostrate  the  structure,  and 
draw  with  their  own  fall  that  of  all  they  support  and  protect,  in  one 
mighty  ruin.’ 

The  friendship  which  Livingston  had  formed  for  General 
\  Jackson  at  the  siege  of  New  Orleans  had  been  gradually 
cemented  by  what  is  almost  indispensable  to  strong  mutu^ 
regard  between  active  men  of  mark  under  free  institutions — 
the  idem  sentire  de  repuhlicd;  and  in  May  1831,  he  con¬ 
sented,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  General  (then  Presi¬ 
dent),  to  accept  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  vacated  by  Van 
Buren.  He  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  consulting  his  wife 
about  everything  he  wrote  or  did,  including  his  Codes,  that 
she  playfully  compared  herself  to  the  old  woman  of  Moliere. 
On  the  subject  of  his  appointment,  he  writes  to  her; — 

‘  Here  1  am  in  the  second  place  in  the  United  States, — some  say 
the  first ;  in  the  place  filled  by  Jefferson  and  Madison  and  Monroe, 
>nd  by  him  who  filled  it  before  any  of  them, — my  brotlier;  in  the 
place  gained  by  Clay  at  so  great  a  sacrifice  ;  in  the  very  easy-chair 
of  Adams  ;  in  the  office  which  every  politician  looks  to  as  the  last 
step  but  one  in  the  ladder  of  his  ambition  ;  in  the  very  cell  where 
the  great  magician,  they  say,  brewed  his  spells.  Here  1  am  without 
an  effort,  uncontrolled  by  any  engagements,  unfettered  by  any  pro¬ 
mise  to  party  or  to  man  ;  here  I  am !  and  here  I  have  been  for  a 
month.  I  now  know  what  it  is  ;  am  I  happier  than  I  was  ?  The 
question  is  not  easily  answered.’ 

He  was  the  chief  supporter  of  the  government  w'hilst  he 
formed  part  of  it ;  but  his  services  could  only  be  appreciated 
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by  those  who  are  versed  in  the  domestic  jx)litics  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  results  of  Livingston’s  tenure 
of  office,  was  the  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  afford  to  Alexis 
de  Tocque\ille  in  the  composition  of  his  great  work,  ‘  De  la 
‘  Democratic  en  Amerique.’  A  graceful  note  of  acknowledge¬ 
ment  in  the  Introduction  concludes :  ‘  Mr.  Li\'ingston  is  one 
‘  of  those  rare  men  whom  we  love  in  reading  their  Avritings, 

‘  Avhom  Ave  admire  and  honour  even  before  becoming  acquaint^ 

‘  AA-ith  them,  and  to  Avhom  Ave  are  happy  to  OAve  a  debt  of 
‘  gratitude.’ 

On  the  29th  May  183.3,  he  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  same  day  was  appointetl  EnA’oy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary' to  France.  It  appears  from  hu 
correspondence  AA-ith  Lafayette,  one  of  his  earliest  and  most  at¬ 
tached  friends,  that  the  French  Embassy-  had  been  proposed  or 
suggested  to  him  before  his  acceptance  of  office  in  1831.  The 
special  object  of  his  mission  Avas  to  come  to  some  arrangement 
AArith  the  French  Government  for  the  ])aymentof  the  indemnity 
agreed  to  be  paid  to  subjects  of  the  United  States  for  illegal 
seizures  under  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  The  amount  had 
been  fixed  at  tAAenty--five  millions  of  francs,  by  a  treaty  of 
July-  1831,  signe<l  by-  Louis  Philipj)e;  but  the  sanction  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  Avas  required,  and  this,  on  a  diA-ision, 
was  refused  by  a  majority  of  eight.  A  Ministerial  crisis 
ensued;  a  breach  betAveen  France  and  the  United  States 
became  imminent:  the  arbitration  of  Great  Britain  Avas  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  the  matter  AA-as  at  length  satisfactorily  arranged. 
But  the  intervening  proceedings  Avere  of  a  nature  to  tax 
the  temper  and  judgment  of  LiA’ingston  to  the  utmost,  and 
he  Avas  alloAveti  on  all  hands  to  have  hit  the  happy  medium 
betAveen  firmness  and  conciliation  by  his  diplomacy.*  During 
his  visit  to  Europe  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  materials 
or  hints  for  Law  Reforms.  In  a  letter  dated  Paris,  February 
1834,  to  the  AAriter  of  these  pages,  he  says : — 

‘  Perceiving  that  some  parts  of  the  System  of  Penal  Law  which 
I  had  prepared  for  the  State  of  Louisiana  have  fallen  under  yonr 
notice,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  whole  work  might  not  pro« 
unacceptable,  and  I  therefore  have  sent  a  copy  to  Mr.  Vail  to  be 
offered  to  you. 

‘  Should  any  improvement  in  your  penal  or  civil  jurisprudence  be 
adopted  or  even  proposed,  I  Avill  be  greatly  obliged  by  a  notice 
of  it’ 


•  A  brief  account  of  the  incident  of  the  American  Indemnity, 
and  the  ministerial  complications  to  which  it  gave  rise,  is  given  by 
M.  Guizot**  in  his  Memoirs  (vol.  iii.  pp.  233—237).  He  maintain* 
the  justice  of  the  demand,  and  substantially  confirms  Mr.  Hunt. 
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He  was  naturally  anxious  to  visit  England,  but  the  sudden 
and  peculiar  close  of  his  mission  coinpelletl  him  to  return 
direct,  and  he  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
in  the  ‘  Constitution  ’  frigate.  His  reception  was  highly 
ftattering  from  all  parties,  and  he  attended  some  })ublic  dinners 
given  to  welcome  him  and  do  him  honour.  The  most  interests 
ing  of  his  last  public  displays,  however,  was  his  appearance  in 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  as  counsel  in  the  case  of 
the  Municipal  Authorities  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  Apjiel- 
lants,  versus  the  United  States,  Respondents:  Daniel  Webster 
acting  as  his  junior.  An  allusion  having  been  made  to  the 
Batture  Controversy,  he  said  that  he  had  been  sparetl  the  last¬ 
ing  regret  of  reflecting  that  Jefferson  had  descended  to  the 
grave  with  a  feeling  of  ill-will  tow'ards  him.  ‘  The  offended 
‘  party  forgot  the  injury,  and  the  other  performed  the  more 
‘  ^fficult  task  (if  the  maxim  of  a  celebrated  French  author  be 
‘  true)  of  forgiving  the  man  ujK)n  whom  he  had  inflicted  it.’ 

This  was  in  January  1836.  He  was  taken  ill  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  month,  and  on  the  23rd  May  1836,  Adthin  five  days  of  the 
completion  of  his  seventy-second  year,  he  expired,  ‘  easily, 
‘  serenely,  and  cheerfully,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  many 
‘  of  his  friends.’  His  death  at  this  ripe  age  was  regarded  by 
those  who  knew  him  as  ])rematurc,  for  none  of  them  had  come 
to  regard  him  as  an  old  man ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  his 
black  hair  resting  on  the  pillow  of  his  coffin,  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  record  of  his  years  inscribed  on  the  lid. 

This  book  ends  with  an  estimate  of  Livingston’s  qualities 
by  his  biographer,  and  begins  (by  way  of  introduction)  with 
a  summary  of  his  services  1)\'  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  historian.  The 
biographer  says: — 


‘  As  for  his  intellect,  it  was  one  of  general  acuteness  and  uniform 
power,  without  any  dull  side  or  any  dazzling  gift;  just  as  his 
writings  and  speeches  present  few  salient,  distinct,  and  quotable 
beauties,  but  rather  a  steady  felicity,  a  constant  poAver,  and  a  per¬ 
vading  eloquence. 

‘  But  this  grand  capacity  Avas  not  perfectly  rounded.  One  faculty 
it  signally  lacked.  At  no  period  of  his  life  was  he  competent,  prac¬ 
tically,  to  manage  financial  affairs.  In  this  one  regard  he  was  not 
much  more  than  a  child.  It  was  as  if  a  guardian  genius  had  pur¬ 
chased  for  him  gifts  sufficing  for  all  other  emergencies,  by  debarring 
him  from  one  important  endowment  which  even  the  stupid  often 
possess.  If  the  dull  favourites  of  Mammon  ever  envied  his  shin¬ 
ing  parts,  they  perhaps  found  comfort  in  the  substance  of  the  maxim 
from  Chaucer, — 

‘  “  The  gretest  clerkes  ben  not  the  wisest  men.”  ’ 


The  greatest  statesmen  are  not  less  open  to  the  imputed 
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weakness  than  ‘  the  gretest  clerkes,’  and  genius  has  been  so 
often  associated  with  irregularity  that  |)oor  human  nature  must 
be  content  to  bear  a  full  share  of  the  reproach.  Bacon,  Pitt, 
Fox,  Sheridan,  Mackintosh,  Gentz,  Scott,  Lamartine,  are  a 
few  amongst  innumerable  examples  of  the  loss  of  comfort  and 
independence,  possibly  of  self-respect,  and  (in  the  case  of  the 
‘  brightest,  meanest  ’)  of  fair  fame,  through  improvidence. 

Mr.  Bancroft  recapitulates  LiGngston’s  public  and  junvate 
^drtues,  and  dwells  exultingly  on  the  fact  that  the  achdser  of 
Jackson  in  a  crisis  of  the  Constitution  was  ‘one  Avho  to  the 
‘  clearest  perceptions  and  the  firmest  purjwse  added  a  calm  con- 
‘  ciliating  benignity,  and  the  venerableness  of  age,  enhanced  by 
‘  a  world-wide  fame.’  He  then  proceeds : — 

‘  That  fame  was  due  to  the  fact,  that  Edward  Livingston,  more 
than  any  other  man,  was  the  representative  of  the  system  of  penal 
and  legal  reform  which  flows  by  necessity  from  the  nature  of  our 
institutions.  The  Code  which  he  prepared  at  the  instance  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  is  in  its  simplicity,  completeness,  and  humanity  at 
once  an  impersonation  of  the  man,  and  an  exposition  of  the  American 
constitntions.  If  it  has  never  yet  been  adopted  as  a  w’hole,  it  baa 
proved  an  unfailing  fountain  of  reforms,  suggested  by  its  principles. 
In  this  work,  more  than  in  any  other,  may  be  seen  the  character  and 
life-long  faith  of  the  author.  The  great  doctrines  which  it  developes 
will,  as  time  advances,  be  more  and  more  nearly  reduced  to  practice, 
for  they  are  but  the  expression  of  true  philanthropy,  and,  as  even 
the  heathen  said,  “  Man  loves  his  fellow-man,  whether  he  will 
or  no.”  ’ 

The  first  half  of  this  paragraph  is  fortunately  qualified  and 
expanded  by  the  last.  It  sounds  almost  like  a  contradiction 
in  terms  to  say  that  Livingston’s  Code  was  at  once  an  imper¬ 
sonation  of  the  man  and  an  exposition  of  the  American  con¬ 
stitutions — those  constitutions  which  are  cracking  and  crumbling 
as  we  write.  There  was  nothing  local,  limited,  provincial,  con¬ 
ventional,  nor  even  national,  in  or  about  the  system  or  the 
man:  he  never  gave  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind; 
he  and  his  work  were  essentially  cosmopolitan ;  if  asked  for 
his  country,  he  might  have  j)ointed,  like  the  Grecian  sage,  to 
heaven ;  and  it  is  as  a  citizen  of  the  w’orld,  not  as  a  citizen  of 
an  American  Republic,  that  he  will  be  consulted,  cited,  inter¬ 
preted,  practically  applied,  and  hailed  as  an  honoured  guide,  by 
the  generations  of  converts  yet  unborn  that  are  promised  him. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Inscriptiones  Christiance  Urbis  Roma,  septiino 
Saculo  antiqniores.  Edidit  Joanxes  Bapt.  de  Rossi, 
Roman  us.  Volumen  primiim.  Fol.  Romm  :  ab  An.  1857  ad 
An.  1863. 

2.  Vetri  Ornati  di  Figure  in  Oro  trovati  net  Cimiteri  deiprimi- 
tivi  Cristiani  di  Roma,  raccolti  e  spiegati  da  Raffaeee 
Gap.uucci.  Fol.  Roma:  1858. 

3.  Inscriptions  Chretiennes  de  la  Gaule  antcrieures  au  VIII”''. 
Steele.  Par  Edmond  Le  Blant.  Ouvrage  couronne  par 
TInstitut.  I"  volume.  4to.  Paris :  1856. 

4.  Cimitero  degli  antichi  Ebrei  scoperto  recentemente  in  Vigna 
Randanini,  illustrato  da  Raffaele  Gakrucci.  8vo.  Roma : 
1862. 

5.  Ntiove  Epiqrafi  Giudaiche  di  Viqna  Randanini.  8vo. 
Roma:  1862. 

6.  Les  Mgsteres  du  Sgneretisme  Phrygien  dans  les  Catacombes 
Romaines  de  Pretextat.  (Nouvelle  Interpretation.)  Par 
Raphael  Garrucci,  S.  J.  4to.  Paris:  1854. 

7.  Notice  sur  deux  Catacombes  de  la  Nouvelle  Voie  Salaria  a 
Rome  et  sur  deux  Peintures  qui  sy  trouvent.  Par  I’Abbe 
Archangelo  Scognamiglio.  Paris :  1863. 

HThe  31st  of  May,  1578,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  science  of 
Christian  archa'ology.  On  that  day  the  quiet  routine 
of  the  Roman  schools  was  startled  by  intelligence  of  the 
discovery  of  an  ‘  ancient  Christian  cemetery,  extending, 
‘  like  a  vast  subterranean  city,  far  and  wide,  beneath  and  along 
‘  the  Via  Salaria.’  A  gap  of  a  thousand  years  had  been  sud¬ 
denly  filled  up  in  the  Christian  annals.  A  happy  chance  had 
restored  to  Christian  piety  and  science  the  long-forgotten  cata¬ 
combs,  almost  the  same  in  all  substantial  particulars  as  in  the 
days  when  the  names  of  Fabian  and  Cornelius  were  still  fresh 
on  their  walls ;  when  Damasus  adorned  their  monuments  with 
those  graceful  epigrams  which  still  survive*;  when  Jerome,  on 
the  Sundays,  after  service,  used  to  wander  with  his  awestruck 
companions  through  their  lonely  galleriesf;  and  Prudentius 
described  their  dark  and  tortuous  recesses  in  verses  which 
breathe  all  the  solemnity  and  gloom  that  still  pervade  their 

*  Roma  Subterranea,  i.  p.  278. 
f  S.  Hieronym.  in  Ezechielem,  c.  40. 
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atmosphere,  hallowed  by  associations  to  wliich  no  Cluistian 
mind  can  be  insensible : — 

‘  Attamcn  excisi  subter  cava  viscera  mentis 
Crebra  terebrato  fornice  lux  penetrat. 

Sic  datur  absentis  per  subterranca  solis 
Cernere  fulgorem,  luminibusque  frui.’* 

The  piety  and  scholarsliip  of  Rome  were  stirred  to  their 
very  depths.  Devotees,  artists,  and,  above  all,  antitjuariaus, 
crowded  to  the  spot^Ciaccone,  Philip  Winjihius,  Macarius 
(L’Heureux),  Ugone,  and  the  younger  and  more  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  Bosio.  In  reading  the  record  which  the  last  named, 
and  the  latest  of  them  all,  has  left  of  his  explorations,  one  is 
carried  back  to  the  event  and  moved  with  the  actual  spirit  of 
the  time.  He  tells,  with  all  the  freshness  of  genuine  enthusiasm, 
of  each  new  incident  of  the  search — the  variations  of  hope  and 
disappointment — the  failure  and  the  recovery  of  the  clue — the 
alternate  blanks  and  prizes  in  the  sacred  h)ttery.  At  one  time 
he  is  rushing  along  in  breathless  haste,  ‘  the  desire  with  which 
‘  he  burns  adding  wrings  to  his  w'earied  feet.’  At  another,  he  k 
‘  creeping,  serpent-like,  through  the  low  and  crumbling  pag- 
‘  sages,’  and  consoling  himself  for  the  difficulty  and  discomfort 
of  the  effort  by  the  thought,  that  ‘  this  lowly  attitude  befits  the 

*  humble  and  reverent  spirit  in  which  a  place  consecrated  by 

*  such  memories  ought  to  be  approached.’  At  one  time  he  finch 
nothing  to  reward  his  toil  but  blank  walls  without  a  fragment 
of  decoration  ;  at  another,  he  is  all  triumph  and  exultation  at  the 
sight  of  ‘  pictures  bright,  as  with  the  colours  of  yesterday,  and 
‘  characters  still  sharp  and  angular  from  the  primeval  grairing- 
‘  t<x)l.’  Few  ]>arallels,  indeed,  are  to  be  finind  for  the  energy 
and  devotedness  of  this  celebrated  scholar,  in  what  is  well 
described  as  ‘  a  search  beneath  Rome  for  another  Rome.’ 

‘  Taking  with  him  a  hermit’s  meal  for  the  week,’  says  Disraeli, 
‘  this  new  Pliny  often  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by 
lamp-light,  clearing  away  the  sand  and  ruins  till  a  tomb  broke 
forth,  or  an  inscription  became  legible.  Accompanied  by  some 
friend  whom  his  own  enthusiasm  had  inspired  with  sympathy,  here 
he  dictated  his  notes,  tracing  the  mouldering  sculpture  and  catching 
the  fading  picture.  Thrown  back  into  the  primitive  ages  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  amid  the  local  impressions,  the  historian  of  the  Christian 
catacombs  collected  the  memorials  of  an  age  and  of  a  race  which 
were  hidden  beneath  the  earth.’f 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  published  materials  for  the  study 


*  Peri  Stephanon  Hym.  xi.  165-9. 
t  Literary  Characters,  p.  144. 
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of  Christian  epigraphy,  properly  speaking,  commence.  At  the 
date  of  the  discovery  of  the  Roman  catacombs,  the  whole  body 
of  known  Christian  inscriptions  collected  from  all  parts  of  Italy 
fell  far  short  of  a  thousand  in  number.  Of  these,  too,  not  a  single 
one  was  of  subterranean  origin,  and  not  one  dated  earlier  than 
553.  At  present  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  Rome  alone,  and 
anterior  to  the  sixth  century,  considerably  exceed  1 1 ,000. 

Nevertheless,  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  the  study  was 
pursued  without  any  very  definite  principles,  and  chiefly  with 
a  view  to  the  accumulation  of  materials.  At  length,  however, 
it  has  begun  to  feel  the  influence  of  that  revolution  which, 
within  our  own  generation,  has  taken  place  in  most  of  the  other 
sciences. 

Heretofore  it  had  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  to  the  rival 
schools  of  polemics.  By  them  it  had  been  pressed  arbitrarily 
into  service,  often  in  utter  disregard  of  criticism  and  chrono- 
l(^y.  Each  school,  indeed,  had  habitually  used  it,  just  in  so  far 
and  in  such  particular  way  as  suited  its  immediate  ])urjK)se  of 
argument  or  of  illustration.  The  publications  enumerated  at  the 
head  of  these  pages  arc  the  first  fruits  of  an  earnest  and  meritori¬ 
ous  efifort  to  bring  this  imp<)rtant  branch  of  Christian  archaeology 
within  the  sphere  of  exact  scientific  inquiry,  the  chief  praise 
of  which  is  due  to  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  ‘  Inscriptiones 
‘  Christiana;  Urbis  Romae.’  In  this  truly  great  work,  as  well 
as  in  the  ‘  Bulletin  of  Christian  Archaeology,’  which  is  intended 
as  its  supplement,  Cav.  de  Rossi  has  adhered  with  severe  im¬ 
partiality  to  the  true  principle  of  inductive  investigation.  His 
present  collection  is  but  the  first  step  in  the  inquiry,  and  is  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  work  of  bringing  together  all  the  facts 
and  data  of  the  study,  of  subjecting  them  in  detail  to  a  rigorous 
critical  examination,  of  distributing  them  into  classes,  and  of 
arraying  them  in  chronological  order.  For  its  own  place,  when 
the  data  shall  have  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  is  reserved 
the  really  imjwrtant  inquiry  towards  which  all  the  rest  is  but 
preliminary, — namely,  as  to  the  doctrinal,  social,  and  historical 
conclusions  to  which  these  facts  may  lead. 

M.  de  Rossi’s  w'ork,  havdng,  without  the  author’s  consent, 
been  prematurely  announced  for  publication,  has  held  the  ex{)ec- 
tation  of  the  learned  on  the  stretch  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
But  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  even  those  unpatient 
scholars  who  had  chafed  most  fretfully  under  the  long  delay, 
will  forget  the  tedium  of  expectation  in  the  completeness  of 
the  work,  in  the  candour  and  moderation  of  its  criticism,  in  the 
clear  and  philosophical  method  which  it  pursues,  and,  above  all. 
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in  the  various  and  exhaustive  scholarship  with  which  it  discusses 
every  detail  of  its  comprehensive  subject. 

The  value  of  M.  de  Rossi’s  work  will  be  best  explained  by 
a  brief  resume  of  the  earlier  literature  of  its  subject.  That 
literature  extends  over  an  immense  range,  and  the  materials 
for  its  history  could  only  be  collected  at  first-hand  from  a  vast 
variety  of  little  known,  and,  to  most  scholars,  inaccessible 
sources.  But  M.  de  Rossi’s  clear  and  comprehensive  Intro¬ 
duction  has  made  the  inquiry  easy  and  even  attractive ;  and 
although  there  is  no  part  of  the  author’s  own  Introductory 
Essay  which  will  not  well  repay  the  labour  of  careful  and 
attentive  perusal,  we  shall  sufficiently  effect  our  present  pur¬ 
pose  by  a  short  outline  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  study 
of  this  branch  of  Christian  antiquities,  such  as  it  existed  before 
the  recent  movement  of  which  M.  de  Rossi  may  be  truly  re¬ 
garded  as  the  centre. 

The  study  is  of  earlier  origin  than  will  probably  have  been 
supposed,  being  traceable  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  century ;  an 
age  which  gets  but  little  credit  for  literary  activity.  Several 
of  the  scholars  of  the  age  of  Alcuin  are  known  to  have  cultivated 
Christian  epigraphy.  M.  de  Rossi  mentions  an  Einsiedeln  MS.of 
that  date,  containing  a  considerable  collection  of  ancient  inscrip¬ 
tions,  about  one-tbird  of  which  are  of  Christian  origin,  and 
another  MS.  of  Kloster-Neuburg,  the  contents  of  which  are 
exclusively  Christian.  But  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  move¬ 
ment  which  these  works  represent  arose  from  some  accidental 
impulse,  or,  at  all  events,  was  fitful  and  transitory ;  since,  from 
this  date  down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  study  of  epigraphy 
shared  the  common  stagnation  into  which  even  the  more  attrac¬ 
tive  studies  lapsed  during  that  interval.  Even  when  it  was 
revived,  the  direction  which  it  took  was,  in  common  wdth  that 
of  other  branches  of  contemporary  literature,  rather  profane 
than  sacred.  With  the  early  Italian  collectors  of  ancient  in¬ 
scriptions,  Slgnorili,  Poggio,  Feliciani,  Ferrarlni,  Marcanova, 
and  others,  the  rude  and  barbarous  forms  which  characterise 
the  records  of  the  early  Christians,  although  not  entirely'  over¬ 
looked,  had,  it  will  readily  be  believed,  but  slender  interest  in 
comparison  w'ith  the  more  attractive  profane  specimens  of  the 
classic  lapidary  style.* 

The  first  recorded  collector  of  purely'  Christian  inscriptions, 
after  the  revival  of  letters,  was  Pietro  Sabini,  who  presented 
his  collection  to  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  in  1495.  It  has 


*  See  De  Rossi’s  ‘  Prime  Raccolte  d’antiche  Iscrizioni.* 
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never  been  printed ;  but  M.  de  Rossi,  after  a  long  search,  dis¬ 
covered  the  MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  ^Mark’s  at  Venice.  A 
large  pro[K)rtion  of  Sabini’s  inscriptions,  however,  are  mcdi- 
xval.  The  same  appears  to  have  been  the  cliaracter  of  a  some¬ 
what  later  volume  drawn  up  by  Giovanni  Capoti;  and  almost 
all  the  other  authors  on  this  subject,  during  the  following  half 
century,  confined  themselves  chiefly  to  profane  inscriptions. 
Onofrio  Panvini,  it  is  true,  projected  an  elaborate  and  com¬ 
prehensive  work,  mainly  devoted  to  the  Christian  view  of 
the  subject;  but  this  undertaking,  it  is  to  be  feared,  shared 
the  fate  of  the  many  abortive  projects  of  that  impulsive  and 
laborious,  but  unpractical  scholar.  Whether  it  was  ever  fully 
carried  into  effect  seems  sufficiently  doubtful.  M.  de  Rossi 
inclines  to  a  negative  conclusion  from  the  existing  evidence ; 
and  at  all  events,  even  had  the  work  been  completed,  it  is  plain, 
from  the  programme  of  it  which  Cardinal  Mai  has  given*,  that 
out  of  the  twelve  books  of  which  it  was  to  consist,  not  one 
was  purely  Christian.  Panvini’s  celebrated  contemporary,  the 
younger  Aldo  ^lanuzio,  formed  a  general  collection,  a  portion 
of  which  is  Christian ;  but  !Manuzio’s  inscriptions  belong  to  a 
comparatively  late  period ;  and  the  results  of  the  labours  of 
this  whole  e|)och  may  be  summed  up  in  the  single  statement, 
that  more  than  a  century  had  elapsed  after  the  discovery  of 
printing  before  a  single  inscription  of  the  early  Christian  cen¬ 
turies  had  been  given  to  the  w'orld. 

Even  after  the  impulse  which  the  study  received  from  the 
discovery  of  the  catacombs,  its  actual  progress  for  a  time  was 
slow.  Gruter’s  ‘  Corpus  Inscriptionum’  (1616)  devotes  a  s|)ecial 
title  to  Christian  inscriptions ;  but  it  was  long  before  the  sub¬ 
ject  reached  the  honour  of  separate  publication.  Giambattista 
Doni  drew  up  wffiat  was  meant  as  a  supplement  to  the  Christian 
title  in  Giniter’s  ‘  Corpus  Inscriptionum.’  This  supplement 
fills  nearly  two  hundred  pages ;  but  it  still  remains  unpub¬ 
lished  in  the  Marucelli  Library  at  Florence;  and  a  similar 
collection  on  a  larger  scale,  projected  by  Carlo  Morone,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  munificent  Cardinal  Francis  Barberini, 
to  whom  sacred  literature  owes  many  obligations  besides,  pro¬ 
ceeded  no  further  than  the  printing  of  a  few  specimen  pages. 

Among  the  scholars  whom  this  truly  munificent  patron  of 
sacred  letters  enlisted  in  a  great  project  which  he  conceived  for 
the  illustration  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  was 
the  well-known  Antonio  Bosio,  referred  to  in  a  former  jjage. 
The  task  which  Bosio  assumed  to  himself,  as  his  peculiar  share 
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of  the  common  Avork,  was  that  of  a  complete  and  systematic  ex- 
ploration  of  the  catacombs.  To  him,  to  speak  more  in  detail,  wag 
assigned  the  duty  of  deciphering  and  transcribing  the  inscriptiong 
found  there ;  of  taking  exact  copies  of  the  frescoes  and  other  pio- 
torial  representations ;  of  classifying  all  the  objects  of  art  or  of 
piety  which  might  be  discoveretl ;  and,  finally,  of  determining  the 
bearing  of  each  of  these  objects,  or  classes  of  objects,  on  the  doc¬ 
trine,  the  ritual,  or  the  history  of  the  period  to  which  they  severally 
belong.  The  scrupulous  fidelity  Avith  which  Bosio  accomplished 
his  task  Avas  in  keeping  Avith  the  energy  and  perseverance 
which,  as  Ave  saAv,  he  exhibited  during  its  progress;  and  the 
minute  exactness  of  his  descriptions  has  been  over  and  over 
again  attested,  in  the  various  recent  re-explorations  which  have 
been  made  of  the  vast  extent  of  ground  Avhieh  was  traversed  by 
him,  and  of  Avhich  many  jwrtions  had,  until  now,  remained 
entirely  unknoAvn  since  his  first  examination.  The  well-earned 
honours  of  this  great  scholar,  nevertheless,  are  almost  en¬ 
tirely  posthumous,  and  indeed  in  part  vicarious.  The  copioug 
materials  which  he  had  brought  together  were  transferred, 
after  his  death  in  1629,  to  the  Oratorian  father  John  Severani; 
and  the  now  well-knoAATi  ‘  Roma  Sotterranea  ’  Avas  published 
by  that  father,  in  Italian,  in  1632,  and  aftervv'ards,  in  an  en¬ 
larged  Latin  version,  in  1650,  by  Paolo  Aringhi,  a  priest  d 
the  same  congregation. 

Of  the  immediate  successors  of  Bosio — Montfaucon,  Fabretti, 
Buonarroti,  and  Boldetti  and  Marangoni — the  tAvo  last-named, 
who  laboured  in  concert,  are  made  especially  memorable  by 
one  of  those  catastrophes  AA'hich  occasionally  diversify  the  mono¬ 
tonous  history  of  student  life.  They  had  spent  more  than 
thirty  years  in  the  exploration  of  the  catacombs  and  other  sacred 
antiquities  of  Rome.  Boldetti’s  volume,  published  in  1720, 
com[)rised  a  portion  of  the  results ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
still  remained  in  manuscript,  Avhen,  in  1737,  an  unlucky  fire 
destroyed  in  a  few  hours  the  fruit  of  all  these  years  of  toilsome 
research.  The  loss,  it  is  melancholy  to  add,  was  complete  and 
irreparable.  Boldetti’s  great  age  precluded  all  hopes  of  his 
being  able  to  repair  his  portion  of  the  AAork.  Marangoni, 
although  grievously  depressed,  resumed  his  labours  Avith  great 
energy ;  but  M.  de  Rossi  has  everyAvhere  sought  in  vain  for  the 
results  of  his  attempted  restoration. 

It  is  difficult,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  a  century,  to  form 
an  exact  estimate  of  the  loss  Avhich  Christian  archaeology  has 
sustained  by  the  destruction  of  these  ])apers ;  but  it  may  well 
be  feared  that  it  can  no  longer  he  re])air^.  The  same  ground 
which  these  indefatigable  explorers  thus  bootlessly  examined,  has 
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ggain,  it  is  true,  been  traversed  by  explorers  hardly  less  devoted 
to  the  work,  and  possessing  every  qualification  of  scholarship 
as  well  as  of  enthusiasm.  Most  of  the  forgotten  discoveries  of 
the  seventeenth  century  have  been  practically  re-discovered  in 
our  own  day  by  Fathers  Marchi,  Secchi,  and  Garrucci,  and, 
above  all,  by  M.  de  Rossi  himself.  But  the  exposure  to  the  air 
consequent  on  the  first  opening,  and  the  long  interval  of  neglect 
which  succeeded,  have  made  sad  havoc  on  their  remains.  Time 
has  done  its  ordinary  work  even  in  these  sealed-up  receptacles 
of  antiquity ;  and  M.  de  Rossi  deplores  in  language,  the 
evident  sincerity  of  which  is  no  less  pleasing  than  its  classic 
elegance,  the  present  condition  of  these  venerable  monuments — 
dmolita,  et  horrendum  in  modum  vastata.  One  result  of  M.  de 
Rossi’s  re-examination  has  been,  while  it  bore  witness  to  the 
personal  energy  and  fidelity  of  Boldettl,  to  expose  the  un¬ 
pardonable  negligence  of  the  transcribers  employed  by  him, 
and  thus  to  confirm  the  susjncion,  more  than  once  expressed, 
of  the  verbal  accuracy  of  his  texts.  !M.  de  Rossi  complains 
bitterly,  too,  of  the  frequent  mistakes  in  the  sites  assigned  in 
the  ‘  Cimiteri  dei  Santi  Martin  ’  to  the  various  inscriptions ; 
—mistakes  so  grave  as  to  lead  him  to  suspect  that  Boldetti, 
in  many  cases,  had  trusted  to  his  memory  for  the  site  of  the 
inscriptions  which  he  had  copied;  and,  although  he  jirofesses 
his  unwillingness  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  he  considers  Boldetti’s 
delinquencies  in  this  particular  so  grave,  that  he  cannot  sup¬ 
press  the  declaration,  ei  me  iratissimum  projiteor. 

The  great  body  of  Muratori’s  ‘  Novus  Thesaurus  Veterum 
*  Inscriptionum  ’  is  of  course  profane ;  but  the  collection  of 
Christian  inscriptions  which  it  contains  is  so  much  more  com¬ 
plete  than  any  which  had  jireceded  it,  that  it  deserves  a  place 
among  the  special  Christian  collections ;  the  only  drawback  on 
its  usefulness  being  the  liberty  which  is  frequently  assumed  in 
it,  of  restoring  or  completing  the  inscriptions  by  conjectural 
emendation;  a  liberty  which,  however  judiciously  exercised,  of 
its  own  nature  deprives  the  work  of  that  authority  which  would 
be  its  best  recommendation.  Scipio  Maffei  projected  a  purely 
Christian  collection.  M.  de  Rossi  justly  laments  the  loss 
which  the  criticism  of  this  branch  of  Christian  antiquities  has 
sustained  in  Maffei’s  not  having  lived  to  fulfil  his  promise ;  but 
in  his  case  also,  as  well  as  that  of  Gori,  the  examination  of  the 
manuscripts  which  he  left  behind  has  enabled  M.  de  Rossi  to 
detect  a  gross  literary  imposture  of  which  he  was  made  the 
victim.* 

•  The  well-known  inscription  of  the  Daciana  Diacoxissa. 
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To  the  purely  antiquarian  or  critical  epigraphists  succeeded 
a  class  of  polemics,  who  considered  the  science  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  in  its  bearing  upon  doctrinal  or  disciplinary  con¬ 
troversy  ;  a  perfectly  legitimate  use  of  the  subject,  and  indeed 
its  true  ultimate  end,  but  one  for  which,  from  the  insuflSciency 
of  the  data,  the  time  had  not  fully  arrived.  Of  these  the  most 
noticeable  are  the  celebrated  Jesuit  divine  and  church  histo¬ 
rian  Antonio  Zaccaria,  who  devoted  to  the  subject  a  special 
Latin  treatise  entitled  ‘  On  the  use  of  Ancient  Christian  In- 
‘  scrijitions  in  Theology,’  *  and  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer 
F.  Danzetta.  Zaccaria’s  plan  was  a  very  comprehensive  one; 
and  if  it  were  fairly  carried  into  execution,  with  the  more 
abundant  materials  now  at  command,  would  afford  valuable 
aid  to  the  historical  and  theological  student.  Zaccaria’s  inscrip¬ 
tions  were  to  be  arranged  under  heads,  comprising  every  subject 
of  interest  in  theology:  as  God;  the  Saints;  the  Churches; 
Sacred  Ornaments;  Festivals;  Sacraments;  the  Hierarchy  in 
all  its  several  grades;  Monks;  the  Laity;  Dignitaries;  Arts 
and  Occupations ;  and  finally.  Church  I^aws.  Danzetta’s  scheme 
was  even  more  exclusively  theological,  as,  indeed,  is  implied  in 
his  j>roi)osed  title,  ‘  Theologia  Lapidaria.’  Neither  of  these 
Avriters,  however,  lived  to  accomplish  the  projected  work ;  but, 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Zaccaria  in  his  later  years,  it 
w'as  undertaken  with  great  spirit  by  Gaetano  Marini,  who 
devoted  very  many  years  to  the  collection  and  preparation 
of  materials.  Marini’s  Avork  AA'as  to  embrace  all  the  Chris¬ 
tian  inscriptions  of  the  first  ten  centuries ;  but  although  he 
<listributed  them  into  classes,  he  abandoned  the  purely 
IMilemical  classification  proposed  by  Zaccaria  and  Danzetta, 
adopting  in  its  stead  a  far  more  comprehensive  distribution, 
Avhich  resembles  in  its  main  features  that  of  Gruter  in  his 
general  collection.  ^larini’s  labours  Avere  interrupted  by  the 
French  RcA'olution ;  and,  at  his  death,  he  bequeathed  to  the 
Vatican  Library  the  MS.  materials  Avhich  he  had  compiled,  and 
which,  having  recently  been  put  into  order  by  !M.  de  Rossi, 
are  found  to  fill  no  feAver  than  thirty-one  volumes.  Among 
these,  four  volumes  had  been  partially  prepared  for  publication, 
of  which  the  first  was  in  a  comparatively  forward  state.  This  is 
‘  the  Inscriptionum  Christianarum  Pars  Prima,’  Avhich  is  printed 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  Mai’s  ‘  Scriptorum  VeterumNova  Col- 


(Museum  Veronense,  p.  clxxix.)  See  De  Rossi,  ‘  Prolegomena,  p. 

XXX. 

*  Published  by  Migne,  ‘  Cursus  Completus  Tlieol.,'  vol.  v.  pp.  309 
and  following. 
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‘  lectio.’  And  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  to  the  incom¬ 
plete  and  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  remaining  portion 
of  Marini’s  papers  that  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  far  more 
critical  and  scholarly  work  of  which  the  titles  prefixed  to  these 
pages  present  a  specimen.  M.  de  Rossi’s  publication  was  un¬ 
dertaken  at  the  express  solicitation  of  Cardinal  Mai,  who, 
finding  the  task  of  preparing  for  the  press  the  rest  of  Marini’s 
materials  entirely  incompatible  with  his  other  engagements, 
transferred  to  his  young  and  learned  friend  the  undertaking,  for 
which  his  tastes,  his  studies,  and  his  genuine  love  of  the  subject 
pointed  him  out  to  Mai  as  eminently  fitted.  M.  Le  Blant’s 
work  on  the  Gaulish  portion  of  the  subject  is  due,  at  least  in¬ 
directly,  to  the  new  impulse  thus  given  to  the  general  study. 

Although,  therefore,  the  collections  of  MM.  de  Rossi  and  Le 
Blant  differ  very  much  in  their  plan,  we  propose  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice  to  use  both  indiscriminately  in  illustrating  the  study, 
to  which  both  alike  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
contributions  which  have  been  made  in  modem  times. 

As  regards  M.  de  Rossi,  however,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  Marini  papers  have  furnished  much  to  him, 
beyond  the  occasion,  and  a  portion  of  the  materials,  of  his  own 
undertaking.  His  ‘  Inscriptiones  Christianae  ’  is,  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word,  an  entirely  new  work — new  in  its  plan, 
new  in  the  limits  of  time  within  which  it  ranges,  new  in  the 
order  which  it  follows ;  new,  above  all,  in  the  stem  and  un¬ 
sparing  criticism  with  which  its  materisds  are  tested,  as  well  in 
rrference  to  their  age  and  authenticity,  as  to  the  literal  exact¬ 
ness  with  which  they  are  reproduced.* 


*  A  somewhat  amusing  example  of  the  danger  of  conjectural 
emendation  occurs  in  Dr.  Maitland’s  ‘  Church  of  the  Catacombs,’ 
p.  185.  An  epitaph  was  discovered  in  1787,  which  was  published 
with  a  supposed  fac-simile,  by  Antonio  Paoli.  The  slab  is  now  in 
the  Vatican  Gallery ;  and  the  inscription,  as  there  transcribed,  is 
given  as  follows  by  M.  de  Rossi  (p.  176) : — 

Pebpxtuam  sedem  kutritor  possides  ipse 

HlC  MERITDS  FINEH  MAGMIS  DEFCNCTE  PERICLIS. 

HlC  REQUIEM  FELIX  SUMIS  COGENTIBUS  ANKIS. 

HiC  P08ITD8  PAPAS  AnTMIO  QOT  VIXIT  ANMIS  LXX. 
DepOSITUS  DoMIRO  MOSTRO  ArCADIO  II.  ET  Fl.  Rufimo 
VVCCSS  NONAS  Notemb. 

The  original  editor,  taking  the  word  felix  in  the  third  line  as  a 
proper  name,  published  the  epitaph  as  of  Pope  Felix.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  Marini  pointed  out  the  inaccuracy  of  this  conjecture, 
sod  explained  the  inscription  as  the  epitaph  not  of  Felix,  but  of 
Ahtiiiio,  who  is  named  in  the  fourth  line  under  the  designation 
VOL.  CXX.  NO.  CCXLV.  Q 
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M.  de  Rossi’s  first  volume,  as  the  title  implies,  contains  only 
the  Christian  inscriptions  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  of  these, 
only  the  inscriptions  which  are  anterior  to  the  sixth  century, 
and  of  whose  genuineness,  as  well  as  age,  no  reasonable  doubt 
can,  in  the  editor’s  opinion,  be  entertained.  He  has  fixed  on 
the  sixth  century  as  his  limit,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  assigning,  after  that  date,  any  point  of  time  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  what  follows  to  be  assumed  as  a  charac¬ 
teristic  boundary ;  and,  having  resolved  to  follow  the  geogra¬ 
phical  classification  of  the  subject,  he  has  commenced  with  the 
inscriptions  of  Rome,  as  the  most  numerous  and  by  far  tin 
most  interesting.  In  classifying  the  Roman  inscriptions  he 
has  endeavoured  to  consult,  by  a  single  arrangement,  for  all  the 
objects  which  are  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  various  modes 
of  classification  proposed  by  the  earlier  editors.  His  First  Part, 
that  now  before  us,  comprises  those  inscriptions  only  which 
contain  some  express  note  of  time,  and  are  therefore  suscejy 
tible  of  exact  chronological  arrangement.  The  Second  Part 
will  comprise  ‘  select  inscriptions  ;  ’  viz.,  first,  sacred  and  his¬ 
torical  ones,  and  next,  those  ‘  which,  either  by  testimony,  hy 
‘  forms,  or  by  symbols,  illustrate  the  doctrines,  the  worship,  or 
*  the  morals  of  the  Christians.’  The  Third  will  be  purely  topc^ 
graphical,  assigning  each  inscription  to  its  proper  place  am<^ 

Papas.  Paoli  replied  by  a  very  angry,  but  a  very  silly  defence  of 
his  original  reading ;  and  the  controversy,  which  led  to  a  great  deal 
of  good-humoured  pleasantry,  was  taken  up  by  Fea,  Tirab^hi,  and 
others,  who  made  it  plain  that  Marini  was  right,  and  that  the  slak 
really  eommemorated  Antimio,  who  was  a  papas  (written  also 
pappas),  that  is,  a  ‘tutor’  or  ‘governor,’  to  which  office  the  worf 
nuiritor  in  the  first  line  evidently  refers,  and  which  is  alluded  to  by 
Juvenal  in  his  sixth  satire  : — 

- prsegustat  pocula  pappas 

Timidus. 

Unfortunately,  Dr.  Maitland  had  never  heard  of  all  this  con¬ 
troversy  ;  and,  finding  the  epitaph  in  the  Lapidarian  Grallery,  be 
transcribed  it  into  his  book.  Still  more  unluckily,  he  quite  missed 
the  point  of  the  inscription ;  and,  conceiving  that  there  could  only 
be  question  of  a  papa,  he  read  instead  of  Papas  Antihio,  Papa 
sANTDaoo,  which  he  further  conjecturally  amended  into  sakctis- 
siMDS.  He  translates  it,  accordingly,  the  most  holy  pope}  and,  what 
is  not  a  little  amusing,  he  argues  from  this  epitiq>li,  to  prove,  what 
surely  needed  no  additional  evidence,  as  it  is  freely  admitted  by 
Catholics,  that  the  name  papa,  though  since  limited  in  its  use,  was 
originally  applied  to  bishops  in  general.  See  ‘  Church  of  the  Catsr 
.<  combs,’  18d. 
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the  ancient  localities  of  the  city ;  and  it  will  also  contain  in¬ 
scriptions  of  unknown  or  uncertain  locality,  as  well  as  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  spurious  oriji^n  or  doubtful  authenticity.  For  this  last 
volume  he  has  reserved  the  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  Jews. 
But  we  shall  find  ample  illustrations  of  this  part  of  the  subject 
in  a  small  but  most  interesting  collection,  publishetl  by  Father 
Garrucci,  already  well  known  by  his  antiquarian  researches. 

The  first  impression,  therefore,  which  the  actual  text  of 
M.  de  Rossi’s  opening  volume  will  make  upon  the  reader 
must,  we  fear,  be  of  disappointment.  The  inscriptions  which 
it  contains,  being  selected  solely  from  chronologic^  considera¬ 
tions,  are,  for  the  most  part,  destitute  of  the  interest  which 
Christian  archaeologists  have  chiefly  sought  in  the  study.  For 
the  materials  of  that  interest  we  must  wait  the  publication  of 
the  second  volume;  but,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate  the  critical  value  and  importance  of  the  less 
attractive  work  which  has  been  accomplished  in  the  volume 
before  us.  It  is  plain  that  for  historicsd,  and  indeed  for  the¬ 
ological  purposes,  these  inscriptions  can  only  be  used  with 
effect  by  fixing,  at  least  approximatively,  the  age  to  which  they 
belong,  and  thus  bringing  them  to  bear  upon  other  contem¬ 
porary  records  already  known. 

The  common  use  of  the  Christian  era  as  a  note  of  time 
began,  as  is  well  known,  considerably  later  than  the  date  ^ 
which  M.  de  Rossi’s  series  terminates.  In  the  earlier  centuries, 
Christians  kept  note  of  time  either  by  the  year  of  the  bish<^, 
or  by  some  of  the  civil  forms  which  prevailed  in  the  various 
countries  in  which  they  resided.  In  Rome  the  common  date 
was  that  of  the  consular  year ;  but,  in  some  cases,  M.  de  Rossi 
has  availed  himself  of  other  chronological  indications  in  deter  • 
mining  the  date.  Out  of  the  11,000  extant  Roman  inscriptions 
anterior  to  the  seventh  century,  M.  de  Rossi  finds  chronological 
evidence  of  the  date  of  no  fewer  than  1,374.  The  remaining 
in^riptions  are  without  any  note  of  time  whatever;  but  we 
shall  see  later,  that  it  is  possible,  notwithstanding,  in  very 
many  instances,  if  not  to  determine  the  exact  date  of  each,  at 
least  to  fix  certain  limits  within  which  each  may,  with  almost 
absolute  certainty,  be  placed. 

Of  the  dated  inscriptions,  the  earliest  is  of  the  third  con¬ 
sulate  of  Vespasian,  which  falls  in  the  year  of  our  Lord.  71. 
This  inscription  is  hut  a  fragment,  and  bears  no  internal  evi¬ 
dence  of  Christian  origin ;  the  main  reasons  for  regarding  it  as 
Christian  are  that  it  was  found  in  the  catacombs,  and  that, 
both  in  the  rudeness  of  the  character,  and  in  ^e  traces  of 
mortar  about  the  edges  of  the  marble,  it  strongly  resembled 
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the  slabs  with  which  the  Christian  tbinbs  are  ordinarily  closed. 
Another,  equally  uninteresting  in  its  contents,  bears  date 
from  the  year  107,  and  a  third  from  111 ;  a  gap  of  nearly  a 
hundred  years  then  intervenes,  during  which  not  a  single  dated 
inscription  is  found.  From  the  year  204,  in  which  the  next 
inscription  with  a  date  occurs,  till  the  Peace  of  the  Church  in 
312,  twenty-eight  dated  inscriptions  have  been  found. 

One  of  these,  although  fragmentary,  is  of  sufficient  interest 
to  call  for  a  brief  notice.  It  is  as  follows :  — 
riXIT 

t 

GAL.  CONSS. 

It  has  been  the  common,  although  not  quite  unquestioned, 
opinion  of  Church  historians,  that  the  use  of  the  well-known 
monogram  which  appears  in  the  above  fragment  had  its 
origin  under  Constantine,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  vision  which  heralded  his  victory  over  Maxentius.  Now, 
from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  above  fragment,  which  M.  de 
Rctssi  himself  discovered  in  1844,  in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Hermes, 
on  the  Via  Salaria,  he  is  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  we  must 
regard  the  use  of  this  monogram  as  of  considerably  earlier 
origin.  On  a  comparison  of  the  letters  of  this  consular  title. 
Gal.  with  the  consular  lists  subsequent  to  the  year  of  Con¬ 
stantine’s  victory,  312,  only  two  consuls,  according  to  M.  de 
Rossi,  are  found  whose  names  can  be  regarde<l  as  corresponding 
with  these  letters,  viz.,  Ovinius  Gallicanus,  in  317,  and  Ovinius 
Gallicanus,  in  330.  Now  it  seems  to  him  extremely  impro¬ 
bable  that  either  of  these  can  be  the  consul  referred  to  in  the 
above  tablet.  From  the  use  of  the  plural  form  CoNSS.  it  seems 
certain  that  both  the  consuls  of  the  year  must  have  been  named 
in  the  inscription,  and,  as  the  order  of  the  names  is  rigorously 
observed  in  such  dates,  that  the  consul  indicated  by  the  letters 
Gal.  must  have  been  the  second  of  the  two.  Now  in  the  Fasti, 
as  well  of  317  as  of  330,  Gallicanus  is  named  not  second  but 
.first.  Unless,  therefore,  it  be  supposed,  cither  that  the  order 
of  the  names  is  inverted  in  this  tablet,  or  that  the  plural  fdtln, 
CoNSS.,  is  an  error  of  the  engraver,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
(as  sometimes  occurs  in  Christian  inscriptions)  but  one  coittul, 
and  that  the  second  in  order,  is  named,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  inscription  refers  to  a  consulate  anterior  to  the  history  of 
Constantine.  The  consulate  on  which  M.  de  Rossi  fixes  is 
that  of  Anicius  Faustus  and  Severus  G alius,  in  the  year  298. 

■  So  far  M.  de  Rossi’s  conclusion  appears  exceedingly  pro- 
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bable ;  but  there  is  another  {possible  supposition,  regarding  which 
his  reasoning  is  by  no  means  equally  satisfactory.  The  common 
text  of  the  Fasti  Consulares  assigns  to  the  year  352  as  con¬ 
suls,  the  Emj)eror  Flavius  Constantius  (V.)  and  Constantins 
Gallus  Cassar  (I.);  and  the  position  in  which  the  letters  Gal 
occur  on  the  tablet  makes  it  quite  probable,  primd  facie,  that 
this  may  be  the  very  consular  date  to  which  the  fragment 
refers. 

Against  this  hypothesis  M.  de  Rossi  contends  that,  although 
such  might  be  the  case  if  the  inscription  were  of  eastern  origin, 
yet,  in  an  inscription  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which,  in  the 
year  352,  still  was  subject  to  Magnentius,  the  consuls  of  Con¬ 
stantius  would  not  have  been  recognised.  And  this  is  borne  out 
by  more  than  one  of  his  own  Roman  inscriptions,  in  which  we 
find  as  consuls  in  the  Magnentian  interest  for  that  year  the 
names  of  Decentius  (Magnentius’s  brother)  and  Paulus. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  early  in 
that  year,  Magnentius,  having  sulfered  a  bloody  defeat  at  Mursa 
in  the  previous  autumn,  Constantius  was  acknowledged  at  Rome 
and  throughout  Italy ;  and  we  see  no  difficulty  in  supposing 
that,  at  all  events  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  these  consuls 
would  be  recognised,  even  at  Rome.  And,  in  the  second  place, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  year  352,  as  the  same  consuls, 
Constantius  and  Gallus,  are  again  found  both  in  353  and  in  354, 
when  Magnentius  had  long  been  dead,  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  why  the  tablet  in  question  may  not  refer  to  one  of  these 
years.  At  all  events,  we  think  that  M.  de  Rossi  has  failed  to 
make  it  at  all  probable,  from  this  evidence,  that  the  monogram 
was  in  received  use  anterior  to  the  time  of  Constantine. 

After  the  Peace  of  the  Church,  the  number  of  dated  in¬ 
scriptions  increases  rapidly.  Between  the  accession  of  Con¬ 
stantine  and  the  .close  of  the  fourth  century,  M.  de  Rossi’s 
collection  contains  450  dated  inscriptions,  and  the  fifth  century 
presents  about  the  same  number ;  but  in  the  sixth,  the  number 
again  declines,  that  century  producing  little  more  than  200. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this  diversity  of  practice. 
The  usage  of  Christians  in  the  civil,  and  for  the  most  part  in 
the  social,  order  followed  that  of  their  pagan  contemporaries ; 
and,  as  in  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  the  latter  we  seldom, 
after  the  first  few  reigns  of  the  emperors,  meet  with  a  date,  it 
Is  not  wonderful  that  the  Christian  epitaphs  of  the  same  time 
should  present  the  same  characteristics.  By  degrees,  however, 
the  Christian  practice  of  commemorating  the  dead  in  the  Liturgy 
involved  the  necessity  of  recording  the  date  of  the  death  or  of 
the  burial ;  and,  although  at  first  the  simple  record  of  the  day 
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of  the  month  sufficed  for  the  regulation  of  the  anniversary 
commemoration,  yet,  in  the  progress  of  time,  the  year  also 
came  t<»  be  added,  even  at  a  period  when,  in  the  contemporary 
pagan  epitaphs,  the  practice  had  gone  almost  entirely  into  dis¬ 
use. 

The  use  of  dates  is  common  to  the  epitajihs,  as  well  as  of 
the  catacombs  as  of  the  cemeteries  of  the  upper  world ;  and  it 
is  not  uninteresting  to  trace,  in  M.  de  Rossi’s  collection,  the 
proportions  which  the  two  classes  bear  to  each  other  at  the 
several  stages  of  the  early  progress  of  the  Church.  Up  to  the 
edict  of  toleration,  in  312,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  the 
c|)itai)hs  are  almost  exclusively  siibtcrranean,  not  a  single  one 
being  certainly  referable  to  any  other  ItH’ality  than  the  catacombs. 
Under  Constantine  himself,  from  312  to  337,  nearly  twiMhirds 
of  the  dated  inscrij)tlons  arc  from  the  catactnnbs.  Under  the 
sons  of  Constantine,  and  under  tlidian  the  A|M)state,  the  subter¬ 
ranean  epitaphs  assume  the  pn)portion  of  about  one-half;  but, 
from  this  time  forward,  the  ratio  decreases.  In  the  last  quarter 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  Church  has  all  but  abandoned  her 
concealment ;  and  the  inscriptions  from  the  catacombs  form 
little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire.  Between  40()  and  410 
they  are  scarcely  a  tenth ;  and  from  that  date  they  may  be  said 
to  disappear  altogether. 

On  this  fjict  M.  de  Rossi  founds  one  of  the  rules  by  which 
the  age  of  undated  inscriptions  may  be  approximatively  deter¬ 
mined.  Any  inscription  which  certainly  comes  from  the  cata¬ 
combs  may  primd  facie  be  presumed,  at  least,  not  to  be  later 
than  ^the  close  of  tlie  fourth  century,  or  the  first  year  of  the 
fifth.  In  arriving  at  a  closer  approximation  to  the  age  of  each 
inscription,  M.  de  Rossi  applies  certain  other  tests,  founded  on 
the  language,  on  the  style,  on  the  names,  and  on  the  material 
execution  of  the  inscription.  The  fidl  discussion  of  these  tests, 
however,  is  reserved  for  his  second  volume,  which  will  comprise 
tlie  undated  inscriptions.  Upon  one  of  his  tests,  that  of  the 
names,  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  oftcr  a  few  obser-, 
nations. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  turn  to  the  work  at 
M.  Edmond  Lc  Blant  on  the  ‘  Christian  Inscriptions  of  GaaliV 
which  has  been  compiled  almost  contem|)oraneously,  and  iti 
would  seem  in  concert,  with  the  ‘  Inscriptiones  Urbis  Rookp/ 
and'  is  second  in  interest  only  to  that  most  imjK)rtant  work. 
The  ‘  Gaulish  Inscriptions’  are  not  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  but  they  are  distributed  into  geographical  groups,  each, 
as  .far  as  jK)ssible,  being  assigned  to  its  proper  locality.  The 
first  volume  now  before  us  c(*mprlses  nearly  400  inscriptions. 
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distributed,  in  very  unequal  proportions,  over  three  provinces, 
Lugdunensis,  Belgica,  and  Germanica.  Most  of  the  cities  of 
this  part  of  ancient  Gaul  are  represented  in  the  collection,  as 
Poitiers,  Dijon,  Autun,  Chalons,  Nantes,  Paris,  Chartres, 
Orleans,  Metz,  Cologne,  &c.  But  the  bulk  of  the  inscriptions 
comes  from  a  few  localities,  of  which  the  most  fruitful  are  Tours, 
Lyons,  and  Trier  or  Treves.  The  inscriptions  from  Tours  are 
30  in  number;  Lyons  contributes  77,  and  Trier,  97.  It  should 
be  added,  however,  tliat  some  of  the  localities  less  prolific  in 
number,  fully  make  amends  in  interest,  by  the  importance  of 
the  few  inscriptions  which  they  supply  ;  among  these  we  shall 
hereafter  instance  Autun,  the  ancient  AugusWunum.  But  a 
very  small  proportion  of  tlie  Gaulish  inscriptions  are  dated; 
and  of  these  one  only  is  in  Greek,  and  not  a  single  one  is 
anterior  to  the  Peace  of  the  Church  under  Constantine.  Indeed, 
the  earliest  Gaulish  inscription  with  a  date  is  one  at  Lyons,  in 
the  very  last  years  of  that  emperor’s  reign,  under  the  consuls 
Optatus  and  Paulinus,  in  tlie  year  334.  The  next  in  order, 
which  is  from  Autun,  is  as  late  as  the  sixth  consulship  of 
Valens  and  the  second  of  Valentinian,  a.d.  378  ;  and  we  may 
add  that  the  inscriptions  of  Gaul,  for  the  most  part,  present 
an  evidence  of  their  later  origin  in  their  more  artificial  struc¬ 
ture  and  more  rhetorical  and  poetical  style,  which  contrasts  very 
strikingly  with  that  of  those  among  the  Roman  inscriptions 
the  early  age  of  which  has  been  most  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

We  now  proceed  briefly  to  examine  some  of  the  most  curious 
of  the  inscriptions  which  these  works  contain.  Both  of  them, 
indeed,  are  still  only  in  progress ;  and  M.  de  Rossi  has  expressly 
reserved  for  his  later  volumes  that  class  of  the  Roman  inscrip¬ 
tions,  which  is  not  only  by  far  the  most  numerous,  but  the  most 
important  for  the  illustration  of  doctrinal  and  disciplinary  con¬ 
troversy.  Nevertheless,  although  the  data  derived  from  his 
collection  in  the  present  stage  of  its  progress,  would,  as  the 
groundwork  of  any  systematic  scheme  of  the  doctrine  or  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  early  Church,  be  not  merely  unsatisfactory,  but 
possibly  even  deceptive,  yet  even  the  inscriptions  of  his  opening 
volume,  and  perhaps  still  more  those  of  M.  Le  Blant,  abound 
with  illustrations  of  almost  every  branch  of  early  Christian 
literature,  history,  and  antiquities. 

And  first,  as  regards  the  language.  Both  collections  exhibit  a 
certain  intermixture  of  Greek  with  the  Latin  inscriptions  which 
form  the  staple  of  both.  Hardly  any  otlier  foreign  element 
appears  in  either.  In  the  inscriptions  of  Gaul  there  are  a  few 
Runic  epitaphs,  for  the  most  part  fragmentary.  The  Roman 
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epitaphs  are  exclusively  Latin  and  Greek.  It  will  be  felt,  we 
think,  that  the  first  appearance  of  both  collections,  especially 
of  that  of  M.  de  Rossi,  seems  difficult  to  be  reconciled  with 
Dean  Milman’s  interesting  theory  as  to  the  strong  preponder¬ 
ance  of  the  Greek  element  in  the  early  western  Church,  and 
especially  in  that  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

Beginning  with  the  inscriptions  of  Gaul,  or  rather  of  those 
portions  of  Gaul  which  are  represented  in  M.  Le  Slant’s  col¬ 
lection,  the  number  of  Greek  inscriptions  is  quite  inconsider¬ 
able.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  inscription  found  at 
Autun,  there  is  not  a  single  Important  Greek  epitaph  in  the 
entire  volume.  Nor  can  it  even  be  said  that  the  latinity  of 
the  Gaulish  epitaphs  exhibits  in  any  marked  way  those  curious 
evidences  of  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  Greek  element 
u|)on  the  popular  language,  which  the  latinity  of  the  Roman 
catacombs  largely  presents,  not  only  in  its  idiomatic  structure, 
but  also  in  its  forms  and  inflexions.  A  few'  Greek  inflexions 
of  Latin  words,  it  is  true,  do  occur :  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Lyons  epitaph  of  334,  already  referred  to,  the  name  Silen- 
TIOSA  is  inflected  in  the  genitive  case,  Silentio^cs  instead  of 
Silentio8<B ;  but  this  appears  to  be  confined  to  proper  names, 
nor  do  we  meet  such  forms  in  common  nouns,  and  still  less 
in  adjectives ;  —  as,  for  example,  the  viDUES,  or  vites,  or  the 
‘  partis  dimidie^,’  or  ‘  filies  mees  ’  of  the  Roman  catacombs.  A 
few  minor  indications  of  a  Greek  hand  occasionally  appear  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Gaul ;  as  the  use  of  the  Greek  P  instead 
of  the  Latin  R  in  Latin  w'ords  (as  PPECESSIT  for  PRE- 
CESSIT);  but  they  are  very  rare;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
we  find  a  corresponding  interchange  in  the  oj)posite  direction, 
in  the  incorporation  of  the  Latin  R  instead  of  the  Greek  P 
with  the  X  of  the  Christian  monogram. 

Confining  the  inquiry  to  M.  de  Rossi’s  Roman  inscriptions, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Greek  holds  but  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  to  Latin  among  them.  The  learned  editor,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  has  not  made  any  formal  comparison ;  but 
we  have  gone  through  the  inscriptions  down  to  the  year  400 
without  finding  more  than  about  a  score  in  Greek ;  a  propor¬ 
tion  which,  if  not  otherwise  explained,  would  seem  fatal  to 
the  notion  of  any  very  large  admixture  of  Greeks  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  population  of  Rome.  Some  explanation  of  this  prepon¬ 
derance  of  Latin  inscriptions  in  the  first  part  of  M.  de  Rossi’s 
collection,  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  classification  which  he 
has  followed.  The  inscriptions  of  this  part  consist  exclusively 
of  those  which  have  the  consular  date  attached.  It  may  not 
improbably  be  alleged,  that  foreigners  would  be  the  least  likely 
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to  use  what  was  properly  a  Roman  designation  ;  and  therefore 
that,  by  its  very  nature,  this  class  of  inscriptions  would  be 
mainly  of  native  rather  than  of  foreign  origin.  It  would  seem 
to  us,  therefore,  that  the  Greek  inscriptions  are  to  be  expected 
chiefly  in  the  undated  class,  to  which  M.  de  Rossi  purposes  to 
devote  his  second  volume. 

And  perhaps  it  is  some  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  the 
preponderance  of  the  Greek  element  in  the  early  Roman 
Church,  that,  among  the  inscriptions  anterior  to  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Constantine,  the  ratio  of  Greek  to  Latin  is  much 
larger  than  at  the  later  period,  amounting  to  one-eighth  of  the 
entire.  Perhaps,  too,  the  language  of  some  of  the  inscriptions 
of  the  early  period  bears  intrinsic  marks  of  the  existing  con¬ 
fusion  of  elements,  almost  as  plain  as  would  be  that  of  the  actual 
use  of  the  Greek  tongue.  Here  is  a  curious  example  of  the 
year  269 — a  rude  Latin  inscription  in  Greek  characters: — 

KOCOYAE  KAYAEin 

EA  nATEPNft  NONEIC 

NOBEMBPEIBOYC  AEIE  BENEPEC  AOYNA  XXIIII 

AEYKEC  4>EAEIE  CEBHPE  KAPECCEME  HOCYETE 

EA  ElCnElPEIXn  CANKTQ  TOYii  MOPTOYA  ANNaPQM  LV 

EA  MECOPOM  XI  AEYPilN  X 

Or,  in  Roman  characters : — 

KOSVLE  (console)  KLVDEIO  (Claudio) 

ED  (et)  PATERNO  NONEIS  (nonis) 

NOBEMBREIBOVS  (Novembribus)  DEIE  (die)  BENERES 
(Veneris)  LOVNA  (luna)  XXIIII 

LEVKES  PHELEIE  (filim)  SEBERE  (Severse)  KARESSEME 
(carissimse)  POSVETE  (posuit) 

ED  (et)  EISPEIREITO  (ispirito,  for  spiritui)  SANKTO  (sancto) 
TOVO  (tuo)  MORTOVA  (mortua)  ANNOROM  (annorum) 

LV. 

ED  (et)  MESOROM  (mensium)  XI  DEVRON  (dierum)  X. 

'In  the  consulship  of  Claudius  and  Paternus,  on  the  nones  of 
November,  on  the  day  of  Venus,  the  twenty-third  of  the  moon, 
Leuces  erected  this  to  his  dearest  daughter,  Severn,  and  to  thy  holy 
soul.  She  died,  aged  fifty-five  years,  eleven  months,  and  ten 
days.’ 

The  inflexions  of  this  epitaph,  some  of  which  appear  also  in 
an  epitaph  of  the  year  291,  betray  its  Greek  origin,  almost  as 
plainly  as  the  characters  in  which  it  is  written.  The  same 
may  be  said,  with  even  more  confidence,  of  one  or  two  other 
inscriptions  within  the  same  period,  which  contain  Greek 
names,  or  ejaculatory  addresses,  as  ‘  Mayst  thou  live  !  ’ 

Intermixed  with  the  Latin.  But  there  are  others  in  which  the 
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latinity  is  equally  rude,  and  in  which,  nevertheless,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  identify  the  solecisms  as  of  Greek  origin. 

The  language  of  these  inscriptions  affords  some  indicati<A 
hotli  of  the  nature  of  the  dialect  of  Latin  which  prevailed 
among  the  Christian  j>opulation  of  the  city,  and  of  the  gradual 
transition  by  which  the  purity  of  the  Augustan  age  })assed  inte 
the  rudeness  and  barbarism  of  the  mediaeval  latinity.  And  in 
this  respect  the  precise  class  of  inscriptions  with  which  M.  de 
Rossi  has  commenced,  is  particularly  instructive ;  inasmuch  as 
this  claiss  may  be  considereil  as  representing  the  Latin  and 
native,  far  more  than  any  foreign,  element  of  the  population. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  is  far  too  wide  for  discussion  in  a 
cursory  notice  like  the  present.  But  we  may  at  least  call 
attention  to  a  few  leading  |>eculiarities  of  the  inscriptions 
which  bear  u])on  it.  The  reader  at  once  recognises  in  the 
latinity  of  these  epitaphs,  the  germ  of  that  total  change  in  the 
gf)vernment  of  pre|K)sitions,  Avhich  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
distinction  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  languages  of 
Italy.  The  old  distinction  of  govermnent  between  the  ablative 
and  the  accusative  has  evidently  begun  to  disappear.  Many 
of  the  pre|X)sitions  are  used  indiscriminately  with  both  those 
cases.  Thus  Ave  read  (p.  82)  that  Pelegrinus  ‘  lived  in 
‘  peace  ann  uxorem  suain  Silvanam ;  ’  and  in  another  place 
(p.  108),  Agrippina  erects  a  monument  to  her  ‘  SAveetest  hus- 
‘  band,  c?/»j  qnem  vixit  sine  lesione  animi,  annos  tres  et  menses 
‘  decern'  A  third  monument  is  erected  pro  caritatem  (Le  Slant, 
p.  400).  In  a  fourth,  a  mother  is  entreated  to  pray  for  the 
child  she  has  left  behind,  ‘pro  hunc  ununi  ora  subolem'  Rossi, 
j).  133).  Conversely,  Ave  find  de  sua  «/«?<ja(De  Rossi,  p.  133) 
and  decessit  de  seculum  (p.  103).  And  although  an  occasional 
solecism  of  this  kind  might  be  explained  by  the  rude  and  il¬ 
literate  character  of  the  indiA-idual  author  of  the  inscription, 
the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  clearly  indicates  the  settled 
tendency  of  the  popular  usage  of  the  prepositions  towards 
the  abolition  of  all  distinction  in  the  government  of  cases. 

e  may  add  that  the  same  confusion  of  case  is  found  in  the 
inscriptions  of  the  JeAA'ish  catacombs  jmblished  by  Father 
Garrucci,  among  Avhlch  Ave  read,  on  the  one  hand,  cum  with 
the  accusative,  as  cum  Virginium  (p.  50),  and  cum  Celerinum 
(p.  52) ;  and  on  the  other,  inter  w’ith  the  ablative,  as  inter  dicceis. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  advert  to  such  solecisms 
as  pauperor?/TO  for  ])auperum  (although  it  is  plmn  from  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  form  in  other  words,  as  omniorwin  for 
omnium,  that  the  change  is  not  an  accidental  error);  or  to  the 
occasional  use  of  forms  rare,  but  not  entirely  unexampled,  in 
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classical  Latin,  as  nectus  (Le  Blant,  p.  15)  as  the  participle  of 
neco,  or  zitere  (De  Rossi,  p.  233)  as  tlie  ablative  of  uter,  a  rare 
form  following  the  third,  instead  of  the  second  declension. 
But  it  is  impossible  not  to  discern  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
modem  idiom  of  Italy  in  such  words  as  pulla,  and  still  more 
PUzinnina,  which  is  the  direct  prototype  of  the  Italian  Pic- 
cmina.  ,The  same  may  be  said  of  the  orthography,  which, 
m  many  cases,  points  clearly  towards  the  modem  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  The  form  santa  for  sancta  already  appears;  and  the 
X,  as  in  sesies  for  sexies,  begins  to  give  place  to  the  modern  s. 
This  tendency  goes,  however,  beyond  individual  words,  and 
seems  to  indicate  certain  general  principles  of  usage.  We  do 
not  mean  those  broad  characteristics  which  distinguish  Italians 
and  foreigners  generally  from  ourselves,  in  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels  and  diphthongs  of  the  ancient  languages ;  although  in 
all  these  the  interchanges  of  the  characters  of  the  two  languages 
which  the  inscriptions  frequently  exhibit,  and  the  characters 
employed  in  each  to  represent  equivalent  sounds  of  the  other, 
are  quite  decisive  against  the  English  usage.  We  refer  rather 
to  certain  peculiarities  of  Italian  pronunciation,  which  are 
regarded  as  defects  even  by  the  Italians  themselves,  and  which 
nevertheless  find  their  counterpart  here.  One  of  these  is  the 
well-known  coda,  or  additional  vowel  sound,  which  Italian 
speakers  often  attach  to  words  ending  with  a  consonant.  Of 
this  there  are  numberless  examples  in  De  Rossi’s  volume ;  as 
posnete  for  posuit  (p.  18).  In  like  manner  we  find  a  type  for 
the  vowel  sound  prefixed  to  words;  as  ispiritus  for  spiritus, 
iicribit  for  scribit  228);  and  the  actual  Italian  sound  of  h 
{ch  or  k)  between  two  vowels,  which  has  long  been  the  subject 
of  ridicule,  is  found  directly  expressed'  in  tliesc  inscriptions,  in 
which  mit7u'  is  one  of  the  forms  of  ‘  mihi.’ 

It  is  amusing,  too,  to  meet  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  or 
among  the  Christians  of  ancient  Gaid,  the  prototype  of  the 
cockney  aspirate  and  its  contrary.  Thus  we  find,  u]>on  the  one 
band  (Le  Blant,  p.  2-3),  //ossa  (for  ossa),  //ordine,  //octobres, 
fleteraa ;  and  u|)on  the  other,  oc  for  hoc  (Le  Blant,  p.  93),  ic 
for  hie,  /lams,  ora,  Onorius,  &c. 

Another  subject  on  which  the  inscriptions  will  be  l(M)ked  to 
with  interest,  is  that  of  names ;  and  especially  in  so  far  as  they 
iUustrate  that  gradual  process  of  change,  from  the  old  Roman 
usage  of  the  much-coveted  ‘  three  names  ’  down  to  the  various 
sjsteins  of  nomenclature  which  modern  nations  have  adopted. 
Xhe  small  proi)ortion  of  ])atrician  families  among  the  early 
Christians  will  hardly  suflSce  to  explain  the  rajnd  disappear¬ 
ance  among  them  <*f  the  use  of  tlie  three  names,  which  had 
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hitherto  been  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  aristocratic  class. 
Not  a  single  inscription  alter  Constantine  presents  three 
names ;  and  of  the  ante-Constantinian  inscriptions,  there  are 
but  two  in  which  the  three  names  oceur,  IVIarcus  Aurelius 
Prosenes;  and  Tiberius  Claudius  Marcianus.  Remembering 
tiu venal’s  ‘  gaudent  praenomine  molles  auriculae,’  one  is  stiU 
more  struck  to  find,  that,  after  the  third  century,  this 
once  eagerly-desired  distinction  falls  rapidly  into  'abeyance. 
The  contrast  of  the  names  in  the  two  periods  is  very  remaik- 
able.  M.  de  Rossi  has  printed  twenty-three  inscriptions  with 
the  names  complete,  prior  to  Constantine,  Of  these,  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  have  pnenoraens;  whereas,  after  Con¬ 
stantine,  except  Flavius,  which  continued  in  partial  use,  pne- 
nomina  may  be  said  entirely  to  disappear.  The  old  distinctive 
Gentile  name,  too,  quickly  followed.  The  insermtions  before 
Constantine  abound  with  Aurelii,  Comelii,  Claudii,  An- 
tonii,  &c.  In  this  matter,  indeed,  there  might  even  be  8us> 
pected  a  certain  design  in  the  use  of  names,  which,  like 
the  Victorias,  Alberts,  Alexandras,  &c.  of  our  own  time, 
become  fashionable  in  compliment  to  the  dynasty  of  the  day. 
Thus,  in  the  Aurelian  age,  we  find  Aurelius  or  Aurelii 
repeated  seven  times ;  and,  under  Constantins  and  his  sora, 
Constantinus,  Constantins,  and  Constans,  have  their  turn  of 
popularity.  The  Gentile  name,  however,  was  quickly  dis¬ 
placed  by  new  forms  terminating  in  ntius,  as  Lact^tius,  Dig- 
nantius,  Crescentius,  Leontius ;  or  in  osusy  as  Bonosus.  A 
favourite  form,  in  the  third  and  succeeding  centuries,  was  some 
laudatory  epithet,  as  Benignus,  Castus,  Grata,  Castula ;  often, 
esjiecially  in  Africa,  in  the  superlative  degree  ;  as  Dignissimus, 
Felicissimus,  Acceptissima,  Verissimus.  Sometimes  similar 
adjectives  appear  in  the  comparative  degree ;  as  Dignior,  No- 
bilior ;  and  occasionally  the  abstract  quality  itself,  as  Prudentia, 
'‘Ayairr),  &c.,  is  found  as  the  name.  The  names  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  later  centuries  would  be  found,  on  examination,  to 
furnish  the  tyj)e,  if  not  the  exact  equivalent,  of  most  of  the 
fanciful  ap])ellatives  of  the  palmy  days  of  Puritani.sm.  We 
meet,  not  merely  with  simple  forms,  such  as  Hums,  "ElXTtf, 
'‘Ayairq,  Decentia,  Prudentia,  Dignitas,  Idonitas,  or 

Renatus,  Redemptus,  Refrigerius,  Projectus ;  or  the  more  self- 
abasing  appellatives,  Stercorius  or  Contumeliosus,  but  com¬ 
pound  names  of  the  true  Puritan  stamp,  such  as  Deus  Dedit, 
Servus  Dei,  Adeodatus,  Qu(k1  vult  Deus.  And,  side  by  side 
with  these,  came,  as  designating  the  individuals,  names  of  saints 
and  martyrs;  at  first  probably  assumed  (as  for  example,  the 
ecclesiastical  historian’s  name,  Ihisebitis  Pamphili,  i.  e.  Servus 
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Pamphili)  by  the  bearer  himself,  in  reverence  of  the  saint,  but 
ultimately  imposed  by  the  i)arent  or  guardian. 

Another  curious,  although  not  peculiarly  Christian  usage, 
of  which  these  inscriptions  contain  some  examples,  is  the 
iJaptation  of  the  names  of  the  months  as  designations  of 
individuals  or  families.  M.  Le  Blant  (p.  324)  gives  an  epitaph 
placed  by  a  certain  Fehrarius.  Januarius  was  rather  a  com¬ 
mon  name ;  and  M.  Le  Blant  cites  several  instances  of  Aprilis, 
Maius,  September,  October,  December,  and  Decembrina.  To 
complete  the  series,  we  may  add  that  Boldetti  has  given  the 
epitaph  of  a  man  named  Kalendius. 

In  a  few  instances  occasion  is  taken  from  the  name  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  the  sentiment  of  the  epitaph  some  playful  allusion 
to  the  etymological  import  of  the  name ;  and,  although  this 
practice  is  more  consonant  with  the  tastes  of  the  later  times, 
jet  the  inscriptions  of  the  classic  period  present  examples  of 
a  similar  play  upon  words,  of  which  we  may  instance  the 
sentence  from  the  very  pretty  epitaph  of  Claudia  given  by 
Orelli:*— 

‘HeiC  EST  SePCLCBUM  UAUD  fulcrum  PULCRAI  FEMINiE.’ 

These  allusions  in  the  Christian  epitaphs  are  commonly  very 
simple.  Thus  we  meet  Infelix  Felicitas,  and  Infaustus 
Felix.  A  monument  is  erected  to  Innocentius  in  recognition 
of  his  innocence.  Pro  Innocentia  Sua.  Glyco  {yXvKos, 
sweet)  is  described  as  ‘  sweeter  than  his  name.’  The  sorrowing 
friends  of  Anthus  bemoan  his  years  ‘  stript  of  their  flowers;  ’ 
and,  even  in  a  very  tender  poetical  epitaph,  addressed  to  the 
memory  of  Verus,  by  his  wife  Quintilla  (whose  grief  for  his 
loss  proclaims  itself  so  extreme  that  it  is  only  the  fear  of  God 
that  ^restrains  her  from  following  him  to  the  grave,  and  that 
she  vows  to  remain  a  widow  for  his  sake),  room  is  found,  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  writer’s  passionate  expressions  of  sorrow,  for 
a  pun  upon  the  name  of — 

‘  Hic  VERUS,  Qui  SEMPER  VERA  locutus;’ 

a  pun  exactly  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  epitaph  of  the 
Emperor  Probus  which  Vopiscus  f  has  preserved  — 

‘Hic  PROBUS  Imperator,  et  vere  PROBUS,  situs  est.’ 

.  Occasionally  we  meet  vdth  inscriptions  arranged  in  some 
fimciful  geometrical  form  (as  in  Le  Blant,  p.  22).  Occasion¬ 
ally  we  find  acrostic  inscriptions.  One  of  this  class  discovered 
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at  Autun,  in  which  the  acrostic  is  of  the  well-known  symbolical 
(xreek  word,  IX0TS,  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy, 
critical  as  well  as  theological,  from  the  very  date  of  its  dis¬ 
covery  in  1839.  Since  that  time  it  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  many  eminent  scholars  of  both  communions,  among  whoin 
we  may  mention  the  learned  Benedictine,  Dom  Pitra  (now  car- 
dinal),  by  whom  it  was  discovered,  the  Roman  Jesuit,  Father 
Secchi,  Dr.  Windischmann,  of  Munich ;  and,  in  England,  CaN 
dinal  Wiseman,  Canon  Wordsworth,  and  the  late  Dr.  Lingari 
For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Avhole  question,  we  must  refer  to 
the  ‘  Spicileglum  Solesmense,’  vol.  iii.  p.  574.  We  shall  con- 
tent  ourselves  with  transcribing  the  text,  according  to  the  latest 
restoration,  which  M.  Le  Blant  adopts  from  M.  Fran9oisLe- 
normant.  We  may  add,  that  although  all  the  critics  are  agreed 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  first  five  verses,  which  form  the 
acrostic,  considerable  controversy  exists  as  to  the  date  of  the 
remaining  lines,  which  plainly  form  an  epitaph,  and  which, 
although  certainly  bearing  the  strongest  resemblance  to  the 
rest  in  the  style  as  well  as  in  the  material  execution,  might 
possibly  have  been  added  at  a  later  date : — 

•  “l)^0woc  of  Jpar/ou  de\iov  yieoQ  i}ropi  trepr^ 

Xp^irnt  \a/3ui[»'  ap^porov  iv  jSportotc 

Qeairta'nav  o2a[rw]i'  T»)r  ^(Xe,  QnXvio  fpvxi/r 
IClaffiy  aei’nocc  irXovro^orov  oolitic. 

Surijpoc  [c'3  uyiiMir  ptXitilia  Xap^art  iSpufftr  * 

"EffOit,  irive,  Xfa/3««J]i', t\oiy  waXapaif. 

Eli  tuioi  ppri'ip,  at  Xiral^opai,  (fnUt  av  OayoyTuy. 

’A(tx“*'^[*3‘*  rovpf  k'efx^3P‘^8^'*'^ 

iSwr  p{_tjTp\  yXvKepn,  avy  rt  otccjtoio’o'  ipoiaty, 

“I[x0woc  tlphyy  (fioj  pviiato  JltKTopioto. 

Although  in  all  other  respects  we  have  followed  M.  Le 
Blant’s  reading,  as  perhaps  exhibiting  the  most  satisfactorj 
results  of  the  several  conjectural  restorations  w'hich  have  beea 
suggested,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  indicate  by  brackets  the 
lacuna:  of  the  original,  which  have  been  variously  filled  up  by 
successive  critics.  The  sense  of  some  portions  is  still  oljscure, 
and  the  entire  sentiment  is  highly  symbolical  or  mystical ;  but 
the  inscription,  as  a  whole,  is  eminently  curious  and  instructive. 
M.  Le  Blant’s  translation  may  not  satisfy  every  requirement  of 
criticism ;  but  it  approaches  sufficiently  near  to  the  letter,  as 
well  as  to  the  sentiment,  of  the  inscription^  as  restored,  except 
in  the  seventh  line,  which  we  profess  ourselves  unable  to  ufr 
derstand: — ‘  O  divine  offspring  of  die  heaTeniy'"’i;p?ro  (Saviour), 
‘  with  reverent  heart,  take  and  use  ithe  hi^ortal  life  among 
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‘  mortals.  Refresh  thy  soul,  my  friend,  with  celestial  waters 
‘  in  the  ever-flowing  waters  of  wealth-giving  wisdom.  Receive 
‘  the  honeyed  fotKl  of  the  Saviour  of  the  saints.  Take,  eat, 

‘  drink,  holding  the  in  thy  hands.  O  !  Lord 

‘  Saviour !  grant  me  the  favour  which  I  earnestly  desire  :  may 

*  my  mother  sleep  happy,  I  implore  Thee,  Thou  light  of  the 
‘  departed  !  O  father  Aschandeus,  cherishetl  in  my  soul !  to- 
‘  gether  with  my  sweet  mother  and  my  relations,  do  thou,  in 

*  the  peace  of  the  remember  thy  Pectorius !’  * 

We  have  looked  with  some  interest  into  the  evidence  suj)- 
phed  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  much-controverted  question, 
regarding  the  number  of  Christians  who  embraced  the  jurofes- 
gion  of  arms  in  the  early  days  t)f  Christianity.  The  strong 
denunciations  of  the  military  oaths  by  Tertullian,  ‘  De  Idolola- 
‘tria’t,  and  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Maximilian  for  refusing  to 
serve,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unlawful  for  him  as  a  Christian, 
have  been  urged  as  a  proof  that  there  cannot  possibly  have 
been  any  considerable  number  of  Christians  in  the  Roman  army 
during  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity.  The  number  of 
epitaphs  of  soldiers  in  M.  Le  Blant’s  own  collection  is  very 
imll,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  collection  of  M.  de  Rossi. 
But  M.  Le  Blant  has  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  the  total 
number  of  soldiers  who  appear  in  a  collection  of  about  10,000 
pagan  inscriptions,  with  that  of  the  soldiers  who  are  registered 
ia  a  collection  of  about  4,700  Christian  inscriptions ;  and  he 
has  ascertained  tiiat,  while  in  the  pagan  list  the  soldiers  form 
5‘42  per  cent.,  they  are  only  0*57  per  cent,  in  the  Christian. 

It  may  well  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  comparison 
i«  a  fair  one.  Considering  the  lofty  notions  which  were  ittcul- 
cated  and  entertained  in  the  early  Church  as  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Christian  profession,  which  was  held  to  excel  and  over- 
ihadow  all  earthly  titles  of  honour,  it  is  far  from  probable  that 
Christian  soldiers,  as  a  general  rule,  would  parade  upon  their 
.  efntaphs  the  titles  of  any  other  warfare  than  that  of  Christ. 
Many  of  the  inscriptions,  therefore,  which  bear  no  evidence  of 
the  military  profession,  may  yet  be  epitaphs  of  soldiers.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  certain  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  ordinary 
epitaphs  of  pagan  soldiers  regai^  officers  of  higher  or  lower 
degree.  Now  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  proportion  of  offi- 
oera  would  be  much  lower  among  the  Christians  than  among 
the  pagans.  We  are  inclined,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  to 
beheve  that  the  comparison  made  by  M.  Le  Blant  can  by  no 
means  be  relied  on,  as  a  conclusive  test  of  the  actual  proportion 

*  Le  Blant,  p.  10.  f  Cap.  xix.  p.  117.  (Ed.  Rig.) 
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of  Christians  to  pagans  in  the  armies  of  the  early  empire,  and 
that  the  question  must  still  remain  open  for  determination  upon 
other  and  independent  grounds. 

These  very  inscriptions,  indeed,  present,  although  in  a  dif- 
ferent  matter,  a  curious  example  of  the  occasional  inapplica¬ 
bility  of  such  tests.  It  is  well  known  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  early  Christian  community  was  drawn  from 
the  class  of  slaves  and  freedmen ;  and  as,  among  the  pagan  ejM- 
taphs,  the  names  of  slaves  and  freedmen  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  one  might  naturally  expect  to  find  them  in  a  simi¬ 
lar,  or  nearly  similar,  proportion  in  the  Christian  collections. 
Now,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  allusions  to  the  servile  condition 
are  almost  entirely  unknown  in  Christian  epigraphy.  Maran- 
goni,  in  thirty  years’  exploration,  met  but  one  single  epita{d) 
of  a  freedman.*  M.  Le  Blant  could  only  discover  two  epitafdu 
of  deceased  slaves  t,  and  some  five  or  six  other  inscriptions  in 
which  the  names  of  living  slaves  are  mentioned.  The  obvious 
ground  of  this  suppression  was  that  which  is  often  professed  in 
the  acts  of  the  judicial  examination  of  the  martyrs ;  viz.,  that  in 
Christ  there  is  no  distinction  of  bondsman  or  free  and  that  by 
the  Gospel  liberty  of  Christ,  the  social  stamp  of  slavery  was 
obliterated,  once  and  for  ever,  upon  earth. 

By  a  somewhat  analogous  application  of  the  scriptural  prin¬ 
ciple  that  man’s  life  on  earth  is  but  that  of  a  pilgrim  or 
sojourner,  and  that  his  true  country  is  beyond  the  grave,  the 
Christian  inscriptions  habitually  ignore  all  mention  of  the  birth¬ 
place  or  country  of  the  deceased.  Out  of  about  five  thousand 
Christian  inscriptions  in  S^uier’s  Index,  only  forty-five  make 
mention  of  the  country ;  and  it  may  be  added  that,  as  if  in  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  evangelical  counsel  to  leave  home,  and  father, 
and  mother,  and  broker,  and  to  follow  Christ,  the  same  per¬ 
sistent  suppression  extends,  in  nearly  the  same  degree,  to  all 
those  details  of  descent,  at  least  as  a  designation  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  pagan  in¬ 
scriptions  of  the  corres|)onding  period. 

But  w'e  have  dwelt  too  long  on  these  critical  discussions,  and 
it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  inscriptions  themselves,  as  illustratuig 
the  Christian  spirit  of  the  several  ages  which  the^  represent 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  in  the  ancient  epitaphs,  as  in 
the  modem,  the  utmost  diversity  of  style  may  be  recognised. 

*  Acta  S.  Victorini,  p.  136.  |  P.  22. 

^  ‘  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek  ;  there  is  neither  bond  nor 
free  ;  there  is  neither  male  nor  female :  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus.*  (Gal.  iii.  28.) 
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In  a  notice  of  the  Roman  catacombs,  published  in  this  journal 
some  years  ago,  the  reader  will  find  some  epitaphs  most  touch¬ 
ing  for  the  extreme  simplicity  of  their  language  and  sentiment ; 
ind  this  simplicity  is  certainly  the  prevailing  characteristic  of 
the  earlier  inscriptions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  occasionally 
meet  most  exaggerated  examples  of  the  opposite  style;  and  even 
M.  de  Rossi’s  volume,  not  to  speak  of  M.  Le  Blant’s,  may,  in 
some  of  its  specimens,  challenge  comparison  with  the  most 
affected  sentimentalities  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  or  the  pompous 
inanities  of  our  own  St.  Paul’s. 

Such  rhetorical  compositions,  however,  are  the  exception, 
while  simplicity,  and  perhaps  even  rudeness,  is  the  rule.  Some 
inscriptions,  indeed,  are  in  the  latter  resiiect  almost  a  puzzle. 

It  needs  all  M.  de  Rossi’s  ingenuity  to  interpret  the  follow¬ 
ing:— 

me  QVIESCIT  ANCILLA  DEI  QVE  DE 
STA  OMNIA  rOSSEDIT  DOMVM  ISTA 
QVEU  AMICE  DEFLEN  80LACIVMQ  REQVIRVNT 
ritO  HVNC  VNVU  ORA  SOBOLEM  QVEU  8DPERIS 
TITEM  REQVISTI  ETERNA  REQVIEH  FELICITA 
S  CAVSA  UANBIS  IIIIX  KHLENDAS  OTOBRIS 
CVCVRBITINVS  ET  ABVMDANTIVS  HIC  SIMVL  QVIESCIT 
DD  NN  GRATIANO  V  ET  TEODOSIO  AAVGG 

Disregarding  the  strange  agglomeration  of  errors  of  case,  of 
gender,  of  number,  and  of  orthography,  which  are  crowded  into 
these  few  lines,  M.  de  Rossi  adopts  the  reading  of  Marini : 

‘  Hie  quiescit  ancilla  Dei,  qu®  de  suis  omnibus  possidet  do- 
‘  mum  istam,  quam  amic®  deflent  solaciumque  requiruiit.  Pro 
‘hac  una  ora  subole,  quam  superstitem  reliquisti.  JEtema 
‘  in  requic  felicitatis  causa  manebis,  xiv.  Kalendis  Octobris, 

‘  Cucurbitinus  et  Abundantius  hie  simul  quiescunt.  DDNN. 

‘  Gratiano  V.  et  Theodosio  Augustis  (consulibus).’  (P.  133.) 

‘  Here  rests  a  handmaid  of  God,  who  out  of  all  her  riches  now 
possesses  but  this  one  house,  whom  her  friends  bewail  and  seek  in 
vain  for  consolation.  Oh  pray  for  this  one  remaining  daughter 
whom  thou  hast  left  behind!  Thou  wilt  remain  in  the  eternal 
repose  of  happiness.  On  the  14th  of  the  Calends  of  October  Cu- 
carbitinus  and  Abundantius  rest  here  together.  In  the  consulship 
of  our  Lords  Gratian  (V.)  and  Theodosius  Emperors.’ 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  Marini’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  ‘  hunc  unum  subolem,’  ‘  this  one  daughter^  is  a  mistake. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  a  son  is  meant,  possibly 
either  Cucurbitinus  or  Abundantius,  whom  we  find  nam^  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  epitaph.  M.  de  Rossi  conjectures,  too,  with 
considerable  probability,  that  ‘  Ancilla  Dei  ’  is  a  proper  name 

VOL.  CXX.  NO.  CCXLV.  » 
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of  that  fanciful  class  described  in  a  former  jmgc,  like  ‘  ServuB 
f  Dei,’  or  ‘  Quod  vult  Deus.’ 

Another  rude  inscription  of  about  the  same  period,  a.d.  380, 
is  worth  transcribing  for  the  tenderness  of  the  sentiment  con- 
ttuned  under  its  uncouth  form : — 

INTANTIAETAS  VIRGIKITATIS  INTEGRITAS  MORVM  GRABTAS 
FIDEI  ET  KEVERENTIAE  DI8CIPLIA  IC  SITA  RVTINA  lACET  QVE  VIHT 
ANIS  XXI 

DEPOSITA  111  NONIS  AVG  EVAGRIO  ET  EVCEmO  CCS8. 


‘  Infantiae  aetas,  virginitatis  intcgritas,  morum  gravitas,  fidei  et  re- 
verentiae  disciplina,  hie  sita  Rufina  jacet.  Quae  vizit  annis  XXT. 
Deposita  III  Nonis  Augusti,  Evagrio  et  Eucherio  consuliboa’ 
yP.  137.) 

The  beauty  of  sentiment  which  pervades  many  of  these 
rude  com|)ositions  comes  out  very  strikingly,  in  contrasting 
them  -with  the  pagan  inscriptions  of  the  same  class.  This  is 
very  remarkable  in  the  different  views  of  death  which  the 
sepulchral  inscriptions  of  pagans  and  Christians  exhibit — the 
former,  as  is  meet  in  them  ‘  that  have  not  hope,’  all  gloom  and 
despair :  Infelicissimi  amissione  ejus  ;  perpetuis  tene- 

BRIS  ET  QUOTIDIANAE  MISERABILl  ULULATIONI  DAMNATI; 
the  latter  professing  as  their  law :  viventem  Deo  credite 
FLERE  NEFAS,  and  regarding  death  as  but  the  entrance  to  true 
life : — 


*  Mens  nescia  mortis 

Vivit,  et  aspectu  fruitur  bene  conscia  Christi.’ 

Here  is  a  Christian  mother’s  \'iew  of  the  early  death  of  her 
child ; — 


‘Magus  puek  innocens;  esse  jau  inter  inrocentis  coepisti 

QUASI  STAVILES  TIBI  HAEC  VITA  EST  ;  QUAM  TE  LETUM  EXCIPET 
HATER  ECCLESIAE  DE  OC  HUNDO  BEVERTENTEX  COUPREHATUB  PEC* 
TOBUM  GEMITUS  STBUATUR  FLETUS  OCULORUM.’ 


The  same  habit  of  mind,  referring  all  things  to  what,  in  the 
Christian  view,  is  of  course  the  great  end  of  man,  is  often  ob- 
sen  able  in  little  turns  of  expression,  which  please  no  less  by 
their  simplicity  than  by  the  felicitousness  of  the  ideas  whidi 
they  embody.  There  is  a  world  of  deep  Christian  thought  in 
the  simple  words :  Hospita  caro.*  And  in  the  same  view 
our  life  on  earth,  as  being  but  a  brief  journey  towards  our  true 
home  in  heaven,  the  form  employed  to  express  the  good  work  of 
the  almsgiver  is,  ad  coelos  praemisit  opes.  ‘  He  sent  his 
‘  wealth  before  him  to  heaven.’f  The  happiness  of  tbejust  after 


Le  Slant,  p.  333. 
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ieath  is  described  as  ‘  repose  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham.’*  And 
the  sentiment  is  occasionally  conveyed  in  a  playful  allusion 
to  the  profession,  or  to  the  name  of  the  deceased ; — as  in  a 
gemi-barbarous  epitaph  in  the  same  collection,  on  a  charitable 
gterchant  (neguciator)  named  Agapus,  who  is  described,  by  a 
metaphor  borrowed  from  his  trade,  as  having  been  throughout 
life  a  STACio  misebis  et  pobtus  eginis  ;  ‘  an  anchorage  for 
‘  the  afflicted  ’  and  a  ‘  harbour  for  the  needy.’f 
This  contrast  between  the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  the 
Christian  inscriptions  and  that  exhibited  in  the  similar  monu¬ 
ments  of  pagan  Rome,  suggests  a  comparison  still  more  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  historical  student,  for  which  a  recent  discovery 
ftt  Rome  has  furnished  the  opportunity  long  desired ;  namely, 
of  the  form  of  epitaph  in  use  among  the  early  Roman  Chn^ 
tiuis,  with  that  of  the  contemporary  sepulchral  inscriptions  of 
the  Jewish  population  of  the  same  city.  Among  the  many 
discoveries  of  Bosio  during  the  long  series  of  his  explorations, 
as  the  readers  of  our  notice  of  &e  Roman  catacombs  may 
recollect  X,  was  that  of  a  Jewish  catacomb  outside  of  the  ancient 
Porta  Portuensis,  which  he  regarded  as  the  burying-place  of 
the  Transtiberine  Jews.  But,  in  the  superior  attraction  of 
4e  Christian  remains,  then  in  all  the  first  freshness  of  their 
interest,  the  Jewish  monuments  were  comparatively  overlooked. 
Aringhi,  in  his  edition  of  the  ‘  Roma  Subterranea,’  printed  one 
or  two  of  the  epitaphs ;  but  the  exploration  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  vigorously  pursued ;  after  a  time  the  cemetery  was 
forgotten ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  all  trace,  even  of  its 
ate,  has  been  lost.  Recent  explorations,  however,  both  at 
Borne  and  elsewhere  in  Italy,  have  led  to  better  results.  At 
Venosa,  the  ancient  Venusium,  a  very  interesting  Jewish 
cemetery,  with  many  Hebrew  inscriptions,  and  with  the  well- 
known  seven-branched  candlestick  as  well  as  other  Jewish 
symbols,  was  discovered  in  1853.  In  1854,  another  cemetery 
of  the  same  general  character  was  discovered  at  Oria.  The 
most  important,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  is  that 
which  was  discovered  at  Rome,  in  the  beginning  of  1862,  in  a 
vineyard  known  as  the  Vigna  Randanini,  situated  on  the 
ancient  Via  Appia,  some  distance  outside  of  the  Porta  Capena. 
Of  the  catacomb  itself  it  will  be  enough  to  say,  that  in  all 
its  general  characteristics  it  resembles  the  Christian  catacombs ; 
consisting  of  long  streets,  or  galleries,  excavated  in  the  sand¬ 
stone,  with  the  tombs  cut  into  their  perpendicular  sides.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  Christian  symbols  of  the  cross,  or  the  monogram, 

t  P.  41. 
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the  anchor,  the  fish,  or  the  ship,  the  Jewish  graves  display  the 
seven-branched  candlestick,  the  volume  of  the  law,  and  other 
Jewish  emblems;  but  in  most  other  respects  it  would  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  cemeteries  of  the  two  races. 

The  point  of  comparison  vnth  which  we  are  concerned  at 
present  is  the  character  of  the  funereal  inscriptions  which  the 
two  communities  respectively  employed. 

Of  the  names  which  appear  in  the  inscriptions  only  seven 
are  Hebrew ;  twelve  are  Greek,  and  twenty-four  Latin ;  and 
yet  the  prevailing  language  of  the  epitaphs  is  Greek.  There 
is  not  a  single  one  in  Hebrew  *,  and  only  twelve  out  of  the 
entire  collection  are  Latin.  It  is  plain,  indeed,  from  many 
circumstances,  that  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Roman  Jews 
as  a  body,  the  Jews  who  used  this  particular  catacomb  must 
rather  have  been  of  the  Dispersion  than  of  Judea  Proper. 
Some  of  the  inscriptions,  indeed,  expressly  attest  the  fact 
Thus : — 

HANNACIVS 
SORORI  CRT8IDI 
DULCISSIME 
PR08ELTT1. 

*  Mannacius  to  his  sweetest  sister  Chrysis,  a  proselyte.’  {Num 
Epigraji,  p.  15.) 

Accordingly,  the  language  and  structure  of  the  epitaphs  are 
all  but  identical  vrith  those  of  the  Christian  epitaphs  of  Rome. 
We  find  in  these  the  same  confusion  of  Greek  and  Latin  in 
the  same  epitaph  ;  the  same  peculiarities  in  the  orthography  of 
both  languages ;  the  same  use  of  Greek  inflexions  for  Latin 
words ;  flie  same  solecisms  of  government  and  structure ;  the 
same  representing  of  Latin  words  in  Greek  letters,  and  the 
same  rendering  of  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  of 
either  language  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  orthography  of 
the  other,  ^veral  of  these  characteristics  are  curiously  com¬ 
bined  in  the  folloAving  short  epitaph : — 

BENE  POCA 

ANPQN  XVII 

EKOYMAPI  TOYC 

MHCIC  XV.f 

The  central  column  being  occupied  by  the  symbol  of  the 


*  In  a  few  the  word  *  peace,’  is  found  in  Hebrew  charac¬ 
ters  ;  and  in  one  the  Hebrew  ^  is  employed,  in  a  Latinized  Hebrew 
name,  to  supply  the  want  of  any  equivalent  Roman  character  to 
express  the  Hebrew  sound  of  &. 
f  Garrucci,  Cimitero,  p.  32. 
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seven-branched  candlestick,  the  epitaph  reads  as  follows ; — 
^tvep^a  avptav  xvii,  exov  fiapirovs  prfais  xv.  ‘  Venerosa,  aged 
‘  17  years,  had  a  husband  (was  married)  fifteen  months.’  It  is 
unnecessary  to  point  out  the  many  solecisms  crowded  into 
these  few  words :  avpav  for  annorum,  combines  the  introduction 
of  Latin  words  into  a  Greek  sentence  with  the  equally  strange 
anomaly  of  declining  the  Latin  word  with  a  Greek  inflection. 
The  singularly  anomalous  form  eicov  (for 
explained  as  a  blunder  of  the  author  of  the  epitaph ;  and 
jiapiTovs,  which  is  but  the  rendering  in  Greek  letters  of  mari- 
tut,  is  quite  as  clearly  the  blunder  of  a  foreigner  for  the  accu¬ 
sative  maritum. 

Much  more  important  is  the  comparison  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  and  doctrine  of  these  Jewish  epitaphs  with  those  of 
the  Christian  catacombs.  And  first,  it  is  surprising  to  find 
that,  while  several  of  the  symbols  which  appear  upon  the 
tombs  are  plainly  Jewish,  yet  there  are  others  which  had 
hitherto  been  popularly  regarded  as  almost  as  certainly  Chris¬ 
tian.  The  palm-branch,  long  considered  as  the  Christian 
gymbol  of  martyrdom,  is  a  favourite  emblem  in  the  Jewish 
cemetery.  A  forceps-shaped  instrument,  which,  upon  the 
slabs  in  the  catacombs,  many  archaeologists  held  to  represent, 
and  which  very  probably  when  standing  by  itself  does  repre¬ 
sent,  one  of  the  torturing-hooks  used  among  the  cruel  appli¬ 
ances  by  which  the  fidelity  of  the  martyrs  was  tried  in  the 
persecution,  is  here  commonly  found  on  the  Jewish  tombs,  not 
singly,  it  is  true,  as  in  the  Christian,  but  in  connexion  with  the 
candlestick  and  the  lamp  and  vessel  of  oil,  being  intended,  as 
it  would  seem,  to  represent  the  forceps  or  scissors  with  which 
the  lamp  was  trimm^. 

Still  more  startling,  however,  is  the  fact,  which  these  inscrip¬ 
tions  reveal,  that  those  well-known  adjurations  for  the  *  rest,’ 
or  ‘  life  ’  of  the  dead,  on  which  Roman  Catholic  controversialists 
rely  as  evidence  of  the  early  Christian  use  of  prayer  for  the 
dead,  are  quite  as  frequent  an  accompaniment  of  the  Jewish 
epitaph  as  of  the  Christian ;  nay,  that,  if  the  inscriptions  in 
M.  de  Rossi’s  great  Christian  collection,  so  far  as  it  has  yet 
proceeded,  be  compared  with  Father  Gamlbci’s  purely  Jewish 
series,  the  proportion  of  such  prayers  in  the  latter  will  be 
found  to  exce^  very  considerably  that  which  appears  in  the 
Christian  collection.  The  fact  is  so  novel,  that  we  shall  tran¬ 
scribe  a  few  of  the  most  characteristic  specimens.  The  form 
occurs  in  the  Latin  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  epitaphs. 
Thus: — 

‘Marcia  Bona  Judea.  Dormi(tio)  Tua  i(n)  Bonis.’ 
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*  Marcia  a  good  Jewess.  Tby  sleep  be  amongst  the  good!’~ 
P.  34. 


And 

‘  Alexander 

Bubularids  de  Ma 

CELLO  QVIXIT  ANNIS 
XXX.  Aniha  Bona  om 
NIORIUH  AMICDS 

Dormitio  tda  inter 
Dicaeis  (StiraiMc).’ 

‘  Alexander,  a  flesher  from  the  shambles,  who  lived  thirty  years. 
O  good  Soul,  friend  of  all  men,  may  thy  sleep  be  amongst  the  just!’ 
— P.  44. 

In  the  following,  besides  the  actual  prayer,  there  is  an  address 
to  the  reader  to  beg  his  prayers  also : — 

ENGAAE  KEITAI 
lat'HC  TO  NHniON 
HAYN  ET  BHH  HPO 
KOniC  O  HATHP  KPIC 
niNA  AE  MHT  BPOC 
EYXOIO  EN  EIPHNH 
THN  KYMHCIN  AYTOY. 

*  Here  lieth  Joses,  a  sweet  infant  aged  two  years  and  eight  montha 
His  father  was  Procopius,  and  his  mother  Crespina.  Pray  for  his 
sleep  in  peace !  ’* 

The  discovery  of  these  forms  on  the  Jewish  epitaphs  has 
been  hailed  in  the  schools  of  popular  polemics  with  no  little 
triumph,  as  a  new  evidence  of  the  extra-evangelical  origin  of 
the  analogous  prayers  for  the  dead  which  are  in  use  in  the 
modem  Roman  Church.  It  is  right  to  know,  nevertheless,  that 
the  fact  of  these  prayers  haring  been  in  use  among  the  Jews 
has  long  been  well  known  to  students  of  archa:ology.  Bosio 
published  in  his  ‘  Roma  Subterranea  ’  a  few  specimens  of  the 
epitaphs  of  the  Jewish  catacombs  discovered  by  him,  in  which 
the  very  same  form  occurs.  And  indeed,  so  far  are  the  Ro^ 
man  archaeologists  from  concealing  the  analogy  between  some 
of  the  usages  and  forms  of  their  church  and  those  of  ancient 
Judaism  and  even  Paganism,  that,  soon  after  the  publication  of 
Conyers  Middleton’s  celebrated  ‘  Essay  on  the  Heathen  Origin 
‘  of  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church,’  an 
elaborate  work  was  published  in  Rome,  and  under  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  cardinal  vicar,  by  the  celebrated  Giovanni 


Nuove  Epigrafi,  p.  8. 
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Marangoni,  wth  the  express  purpose  of  avowing  the  analogy*, 
jnd  even  tracing  it  into  details  far  more  minute  and  curious 
than  tliose  suggested  by  the  English  controversialist.  Nay,  it 
would  seem  from  the  only  English  Roman  Catholic  notice  f  of 
the  recent  discovery  which  has  come  under  our  observation, 
that,  far  from  shrinking  from  the  publication  of  the  facts,  they 
on  the  contrary  regard  it  as  a  confirmation  of  that  argument 
b  favour  of  their  doctrine  which  they  draw  from  the  epitaphs 
of  the  Christian  catacombs,  and  which  we  discussed  on  a  former 
notice  of  tliat  interesting  subject. 

There  is  one  other  class  of  these  inscriptions  on  which  we  shall 
be  expected  to  bestow  a  brief  notice,  —  some  Runic  epitaphs 
published  by  M.  Le  Blant  among  the  Christian  inscriptions  of 
ancient  Gaul.  The  written  relics  of  this  language,  which  holds 
an  imix)rtant  place  among  the  sources  of  the  languages  of 
niodern  Europe,  are  so  rare  that  every  accession  to  the  store 
deserves  to  be  carefully  chronicled.  M.  Le  Blant’s  do  not 
possess  much  intrinsic  interest,  but  they  are  at  least  links  in 
the  chain  of  evidences  of  the  course  of  that  great  migration  of 
the  Teutonic  race  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  which  has 
left  its  traces,  thinly  scattered  but  unmistakeable,  in  every 
European  country  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Western  sea;  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  in  Denmark  ;  at  Bewcastle  and  Hartle¬ 
pool  in  England;  in  France,  in  Germany,  and  the  Spanish 
Peninsula. 

The  Runic  inscriptions  in  M.  Le  Blant’s  volume  are  all  from 
one  single  locality,  and  were  discovered  some  years  since  by 
M.  Frani^ois  Lenonuant,  at  St.  Eloi,  on  the  Rille,  in  Upper 
Normandy,  between  Lerquigny  and  Fontaine  le  Sorel.  They 
are  all  evidently  funereal,  engraved  on  tiles  or  slabs ;  and,  so 
far  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  dates  of  the  only  two  among 
the  number  which  bear  a  date,  belong  to  the  age  of  Clovis  and 
his  immediate  successors.  They  are  extremely  brief,  some  of 
them  consisting  but  of  the  name ;  others  have  the  patronynaic 
subjoined ;  and  in  two  or  three  cases  the  reign  is  annexed  as  a 
date.  As  the  characters  are  of  the  same  general  type  of 
which  examples  occur  in  all  the  countries  already  named,  and 
which  are  known  as  the  Runes  or  Runic  letters,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  of  these  particular  specimens  that  the  writing 


•  Cose  Gentilesche  e  profane  trasportate  ad  Uso  ed  Adornamento 
delle  Chiese.  Per  Giovanni  Marangoni.  4to  Roma :  1744. 

t  Dublin  Review,  New  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  397.  The  same  view  is 
taken  in  the  ‘Th^ologie  des  Catacombes,’  of  the  Abbe  Bouix, 
published  at  Arras  this  year. 
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uniformly  runs  from  left  to  right ;  and  that  they  do  not  exhibit 
any  instance,  either  of  the  order  from  right  to  left,  or  of  the 
^owrrpenfnjBcp  arrangement,  or  the  still  more  curious  down¬ 
wards  and  upwards  course  which  has  been  observed  in  other 
specimens  of  Runic  >vriting. 

Of  the  two  dated  inscriptions,  the  first,  Ingomir  Sen  Hagens, 
in  Fride.  Konoung  Chloudoouig  Consoul.  ‘  Ingomir,  son  of 
‘  Hagen,  in  Peace.  In  the  consulate  of  King  Clo\’is,’  contains  a 
curious  confirmation  of  Gregory  of  Tours’  statement  *,  which 
some  writers  had  looked  on  with  suspicion,  that  Clovis  was  for¬ 
mally^  invested  with  the  honours  of  the  Roman  consulate.  It 
falls  upon  the  year  510.  The  other  is  dated  simply  ‘  In  the 
‘  reign  of  Childebert,’  the  son  of  CloGs,  who  succeeded  to  his 
inheritance  in  511. 

We  shall  only  add,  before  w^e  close,  that  the  form  in  Fride, 
which  is  but  the  translation  of  the  ‘  In  peace  ’  of  the  catacombs, 
appears  in  the  epita[)h  of  Ingomir ;  and  that,  of  the  several 
analogous  forms  of  address  familiar  to  students  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  epitaphs  of  the  catacombs,  this  is  the  only  one  which 
occurs  in  these  Runic  inscriptions. 

In  what  w'C  have  written  of  these  important  publications,  we 
have  sought  rather  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  student  than 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity ;  and  we  need  hardly  say  that  no  ade¬ 
quate  estimate  can  be  formed  of  their  value,  without  a  minute 
and  careful  study,  as  well  of  the  venerable  monuments  which 
each  contains,  as  of  the  learned  and  scholarlike  commentaries 
with  which  they  are  illustrated.  We  gladly  record  our  cordial 
acknowledgment  of  the  frank  and  liberal  principles  of  criticism 
w'hich  form  their  common  basis.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regard 
with  pleasure  and  with  hopeful  anticipation  for  the  progress  of 
science,  a  literary  movement,  undertaken  and  carried  on  under 
the  patronage  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Pope  himself,  of  which, 
as  exhibited  in  M.  de  Rossi’s  work,  the  first  rule  is  to  collect 
and  make  public  every  authentic  memorial  of  antiquity,  in 
utter  disregard  of  its  bearing  upon  foregone  conclusions ;  and 
in  W’hich  a  Jesuit  father  is  the  first  to  bring  before  the  world 
the  results  of  a  discovery,  which,  if  we  could  accept  without 
question  the  conclusions  of  Protestant  zeal,  might  threaten  to 
prove  fatal  to  what  has  long  been  held  one  of  the  most  cherished 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  one  of  the  most  favourite 
themes  for  the  erudition  and  eloquence  of  the  Society  to  which 
this  learned  father  belongs. 

•  Hist.  Francorum,  II.  xxxviii.  See  Gibbon,  ‘  Decline  and  Fall,’ 
c.  xxxviii.  vol.  iii.  p.  398. 
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Art.  IX. — Eugenie  de  Guerin :  Journal  et  iMtres publics  avec 
Fassentiment  de  sa  Famille.  Par  G.  S.  Tkebutien.  Ouvrage 
couronne  par  I’Academie  Fran9ai8e.  Paris:  1863. 

Tt  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  impression  made  in  France  by 
this  book,  that  the  prize  given  by  the  French  Academy  was 
awarded  to  it,  and  that  it  has  gone  through  ten  editions  in  less 
than  two  years.  Perhaps  it  owes  these  distinctions,  in  part,  to 
the  contrast  it  affords  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  French 
nation  and  the  present  age  ;  but  its  own  merits  are  undeniable, 
and  we  have  never  read  a  more  touching  record  of  devoted 
piety,  sisterly  affection,  and  love  ‘  strong  as  death.’  Eug6nie 
de  Gu6rin  is  an  Antigone  of  France  sublimed  and  ennobled 
by  the  Christian  faith.  Her  Journal  is  the  outpouring  of 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  saintly  minds  that  ever  existed 
upon  earth.  The  style  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  it  lingers  in 
the  memory  like  the  dying  tones  of  an  ^olian  harp,  full  of 
ineffable  sweetness.  Amidst  the  impurity  which  has  so  long 
flooded  French  literature,  it  is  delightful  to  eome  upon  the 
streams  of  thought  that  flowed  in  limpid  clearness  from  the 
fountain  of  her  mind,  and  to  find  in  a  young  French  girl  a 
combination  of  piety  and  genius  with  so  much  felicity  and 
force  of  expression,  that  her  countrymen  have  not  scrupled  to 
compare  her  style  to  that  of  Pascal  himself. 

Religion  was  with  her  not  a  thing  to  be  resorted  to  at  certain 
dmes  and  on  particular  occasions,  but  it  was  part  and  parcel  of 
her  existence.  She  breathed  its  atmosphere,  and  it  was  the 
essential  element  of  her  life.  She  was  one  of  those  rare  beings 
who  seem  to  belong  less  to  earth  than  to  heaven,  whose  tem¬ 
perament,  so  to  speak,  is  theopathic,  and  whose  faith  enables 
them  to  regard  this  world  as  a  world  of  shadows  and  the  unseen 
life  as  the  only  reality.  To  many  even  of  those  who  think 
deeply  on  religious  subjects  this  is  a  state  of  mind  which  is  un¬ 
attainable,  perhaps  ha^ly'  intelligible.  The  piety  seems  too 
seraphic  for  the  wants  of  daily  life;  the  armour  too  ethereal 
for  the  combat  and  struggle  which  are  the  ordinary  lot  of  man ; 
and  they  look  upon  it  as  a  beautiful  flower  which  may  flourish 
in  a  cloistered  solitude,  but  which  would  droop  and  wither  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  world.  This  temperament,  however, 
beyond  all  doubt  does  exist,  and  sueh  a  Journal  as  that  of 
Eugenie  de  Guerin  will  find  a  responsive  echo  in  many  hearts, 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic ;  for  there  is  in  it  a  depth  of  piety 
which  transcends  mere  difference  of  ereed,  and  swallows  up,  as 
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it  were,  that  difference  in  the  intensity  of  Christian  faith  and 
a  large-hearted  love  of  God. 

>«o  doubt  there  are  also  many  to  whom  this  ecstatic  Gew  of 
religion  is  sickly  and  sentimental,  and  who  are  dis]X)sed  to 
attribute  the  highly-wrought  expressions  of  pious  enthusiasm 
to  weak  health,  habitual  solitude,  and  an  excitable  imagination. 
The  character  of  Eugenie  de  Guerin  belonged  rather  to  the 
cloister  than  the  world :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  an  age  like 
the  present,  these  journals  and  letters  of  a  recluse,  breathing  no 
])assion  but  that  of  the  tenderest  affection  to  God  and  to  her 
bmther,  should  have  been  read  with  extreme  avidity.  They 
owe  their  success  to  their  entire  moral  sincerity  and  their 
great  intellectual  refinement.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  cant  or 
affectation  in  these  pages,  which  indeed  were  never  intended  to 
be  seen  by  any  human  eye  but  that  of  Maurice;  and  their 
purity  of  intention  is  equalled  by  a  j)urity  of  style  and  felicity 
of  diction  so  remarkable,  that  this  unknowm  provincial  maiden 
is  raised  by  the  French  Academy  itself  to  the  rank  of  one  of 
the  best  writers  of  the  language. 

Before  we  notice  the  work  in  detail,  we  will  say  a  few  w'ords 
of  the  De  Guerin  family,  and  of  the  brother  who  may,  Avithout 
exaggeration,  be  said  to  have  absorbed  the  whole  of  Eugenie’s 
existence.  This  is  necessary  to  justify,  and  even  render  intelli¬ 
gible,  the  devotion  with  wdiich  she  clung  to  him  while  living, 
and  cherished  his  memory  when  dead.  Maurice  and  Eugenie 
de  Guerin  were  born  at  the  old  family  chateau  of  Le  Cayla,  in 
Languedoc,  near  the  toAvn  or  village  of  Ardillac,  and  not  very 
far  from  Toulouse.  They  were  of  ancient  and,  indeed,  noble 
lineage,  and  their  ancestors  had  fought  in  the  Crusadea 
A  Guerin,  or  Guarini,  w'as,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century.  Count  of  Auvergne,  and  members  of  the  family 
became  lords  of  the  domains  of  01s  in  Quercy,  Rinhodes  in 
Rouergue,  Apehier  in  Gevaudan,  and  Laval,  Saigne,  and 
Cayla  in  Languedoc.  It  could  boast  of  a  cardinal,  who  was 
also  a  troubadour  at  the  court  of  Adelaide  of  Toulouse ;  and  of 
a  chancellor  of  France,  the  Bishop  of  Senlis,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Blanche,  who  animated  by  his  example  the  courage  of 
the  troops  at  the  battle  of  Bovines.  By  various  intermarriages, 
also,  it  mingled  its  blood  Avith  some  of  the  noblest  families  in 
France — the  Seguiers,  the  Dulacs,  the  Bernis,  and  the  Roche- 
foucaulds.  The  chateau  itself  is  situated  in  a  solitary  spot  over¬ 
looking  a  valley  shaded  by  woods,  and  AAdth  broad  cornfields  to 
the  north.  Eugenie  says  in  her  Journal  that  the  surrounding 
country  is  ‘  a  great  empty  desert,  or  peopled  almost  as  the  earth 
‘  Avas  before  man  appeared  on  it,  Avhere  one  passes  whole  days 
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‘  without  seeing  anything  but  sheep,  or  hearing  anything  but 
‘  birds.’  A  little  rivulet  gurgles  close  under  a  terrace  in  front 
of  the  windows.  The  house  w^as  furnished  in  the  simplest 
style,  for  the  family  was  not  affluent.  She  thus  describes  it :  — 

‘  Our  rooms  are  all  white,  without  mirrors  or  a  trace  of  luxury ; 
the  dining-room  has  a  sideboard  and  chairs,  with  two  windows  that 
look  out  upon  the  wood  at  the  north ;  the  other  saloon  at  the  side 
has  a  sofa,  in  the  centre  a  round  table,  some  straw-bottomed  chairs, 
an  old  arm-chair  worked  in  tapestry,  where  Maurice  used  to  sit  (a 
lacred  piece  of  furniture),  two  glass  doors  on  the  terrace,  tlie  terrace 
OTerlooking  a  green  valley  where  a  rivulet  flows ;  and  in  the  saloon 
a  beautiful  Madonna  with  her  infant  Jesus,  a  gift  by  the  Queen — 
Rich  is  our  abode.’ 

Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Guerin  had  four  children,  of  whom 
Eugenie  Avas  the  second.  She  Avas  born  in  1805,  five  years 
before  her  youngest  brother  Maurice,  to  Avhom  she  may  be 
aud  to  have  devoted  her  whole  existence.  The  difference  in 
their  ages  made  her  feel  toAvards  him,  as  she  expressed  it,  more 
like  a  mother  than  a  sister.  The  other  children  were,  a  sister, 
Marie,  or  Mimi,  as  she  was  called,  and  a  brother,  the  eldest  of 
the  family,  named  Erembert.  They  lost  their  mother  at  a 
comparatively  early  age,  when  Eugenie  Avas  thirteen  years  old. 

This  was  Eugenie’s  first  sorrow,  and  it  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  her  mind.  She  was  religious  from  her  cradle, 
and  the  loss  of  her  mother  deepened  her  conAuctions  and  sanc¬ 
tified  her  faith.  She  says,  in  her  Journal  Dec.  31,  1839,  with 
reference  to  it :  — 

‘From  being  a  merry  and  laughing  girl  I  became  pensive  and 
reserved ;  my  life  suddenly  changed ;  there  was  a  flower  drooping 
and  broken  in  a  coflUn.  From  that  epoch  dates  a  development  in  my 
faith,  a  religious  impulse,  a  love  of  God,  which  carried  me  away  from 
all  earthly  things,  and  which  left  me  that  which  sustains  me  now,  a 
hope  in  God  which  early  consoled  me.’ 

Both  she  and  Maurice  were  gifted  Avith  a  rare  intelligence. 
Both  were  bom  poets  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Both 
clothed  their  thoughts  spontaneously  in  verse  AA'hich  gushed 
fix)m  them  like  a  fountain,  and  the  prose  of  both  was  poetry. 
Wandering  in  the  stditary  woods  hand  in  hand,  they  passed 
their  childhood  together,  ‘  like  tAvin  cherries  on  one  stalk,’ 
clin^ng  to  each  other  Avith  inexpressible  fondness ;  and  each 
might  say  to  the  other :  — 

‘  For  sure  our  souls  were  near  allied,  and  thine 
Cast  in  the  same  poetic  mould  as  mine.’ 

Eugenie  showered  upon  the  little  Maurice  the  treasures  of  her 
love,  and  he  returned  it  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  young 
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heart.  One  of  his  teachers  said  to  his  father,  ‘  You  have  there 
‘  a  transcendent  child.’  From  his  earliest  infancy,  his  delight — 
or,  rather,  his  passion — was  the  contemplation  of  Nature.  His 
sister  says,  in  a  few  brief  memoranda  she  drew  up  for  a  notice 
that  was  to  be  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works  after  his 
death :  — 

‘  Maurice  was,  as  a  child,  imaginative  and  a  dreamer.  He  passed 
long  periods  of  time  in  gazing  on  the  horizon,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  trees.  He  had  a  peculiar  affection  for  an  almond  tree,  beneath 
which  he  used  to  take  refuge  when  he  felt  the  slightest  emotion.  I 
have  seen  him  stand  there  whole  hours.’ 

He  used,  as  a  boy,  to  declaim  in  the  open  air,  and  made  a 
rustic  pulpit  of  a  grotto  in  the  woods,  where  he  preached  to  his 
sisters — his  only  audience.  They  called  it  the  pulpit  of 
Chrysostom.  He  quitted  home  to  attend  a  school  at  Toulouse, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  went  to  the  Stanislaus  College,  in 
Paris,  where  he  remained  five  years  and  brilliantly  distinguished 
himself.  During  all  that  period  he  never  >'isited  his  home,  for 
Cayla  was  far  distant  and  travelling  was  expensive.  When  he 
came  back,  his  sister  remarked  in  him  an  increase  of  melan¬ 
choly,  which  was  the  habitual  feature  of  his  character.  In  a 
letter  written  in  1828,  apparently  in  a  fit  of  deep  dejection,  to 
the  Abbe  Briquet,  one  of  the  professors  at  the  college,  he  at¬ 
tributes  this  to  early  sorrows.  He  says :  — 

*  You  know  my  birth :  it  is  honourable — that  is  all ;  for  poverty 
and  misfortune  are  hereditary  in  my  family,  and  the  majority  of  my 
relatives  have  died  in  trouble.  I  tell  you  this,  because  I  believe  that 

it  may  have  had  an  influence  upon  my  character . The  first 

years  of  my  life  were  extremely  sad.  At  the  age  of  six  I  had  no 
longer  a  mother.  An  eyewitness  of  the  prolonged  grief  of  my  father, 
and  often  surrounded  by  scenes  of  mourning,  I  perhaps  then  con¬ 
tracted  the  habit  of  sadness.  Living  a  life  of  retirement  in  the 
country  with  my  family,  my  childhood  was  solitary.  I  never  knew 
those  games  nor  that  noisy  joy  which  accompany  early  years.* 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  had  the  image  of  death  constantly 
before  his  eyes,  and  his  dreams  were  of  the  tomb.  Clearly  his 
mind  was  then  in  a  very  morbid  state.  He  told  his  sister  that 
the  sentiment  in  which  they  resembled  each  other  was  melan¬ 
choly — ‘  an  affection  of  the  soul  which  had  been  often  turned 
‘  into  ridicule  owing  to  its  abuse,  but  which,  when  natural, 
‘  ennobled  the  heart  and  became  even  sublime.’ 

At  the  end  of  1832,  at  his  own  earnest  request,  Maurice 
was  allowed  to  join '  the  little  society  at  La  ChSnaie,  in 
Britanny,  half  Benedictine,  half  secular,  of  which  the  Abbe 
de  La  Mennais — that  lost  star  in  the  firmament  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Church — was  the  head.  But  he  had  not  then  thrown 
off  his  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  nor  startled  the  world  with  the 
publication  of  his  ‘Paroles  d’un  Croyant.’  Lacordaire  and 
Montalembert  were  still  amongst  his  disciples.  The  com¬ 
munity  consisted  of  the  Abb4  de  La  Mennais,  Abb^  Gerbet, 
and  six  or  seven  young  men  who  pursued  their  studies  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  a  monastic  life.  La  Chenaie  was  a  kind  of  Port 
Royal  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  stood  solitary  amongst 
boundless  woods,  ‘  an  oasis,’  as  Maurice  de  Guerin  called  it, 

‘  amidst  the  steppes  of  Britanny.’  In  front  of  the  house  was 
a  large  garden,  divided  into  two  by  a  terrace  planted  with 
limes,  and  at  the  extremity  was  a  chapel  in  which  they  offered 
up  their  daily  devotions.  In  the  following  passage  in  a  letter 
to  his  sister  Maurice  describes  the  famous  Abbe,  the  Pytha¬ 
goras  of  the  establishment :  — 

‘  The  great  man  is  little,  frail,  pale,  with  grey  eyes,  oblong  head, 
a  nose  large  and  long,  his  forehead  deeply  furrowed  with  wrinkles 
which  descend  between  the  eyebrows  to  the  commencement  of  the 
nose :  dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  coarse  grey  cloth  from  head  to 
foot;  running  about  his  room  in  a  way  that  would  tire  my  young 
limbs,  and  when  we  go  out  for  a  walk  marching  always  at  the  head 
of  ns  covered  with  a  straw  hat  as  old  and  worn  as  that  of  Charles  de 
Bayne.’ 

Maurice  stayed  at  La  Chenaie  until  the  society  was  broken 
up,  in  September  1833,  by  the  pressure  of  ecclesiastical 
authority.  While  there,  he  nourished  his  native  melancholy 
with  the  tender  reminiscences  of  an  early  and  lost  love.  W e 
know  no  more  of  the  circumstances  than  that  the  name  of  the 
object  of  his  attachment  was  Louise.  He  wrote  poetry  in 
secret,  and  confided  the  outpourings  of  his  muse  to  one  intimate 
friend,  M.  de  Marzan,  with  whom  he  used  to  roam  in  the 
solitude  of  the  woods.  Of  course  he  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  Eug4nie,  and  some  of  the  letters  have  been  preserved 
and  published,  as  also  a  journal,  now  well  known  as  the 
‘  Cahier  Vert,’  in  which  he  noted  down  his  impressions  and 
feelings  just  as  they  occurred.  The  last  entry  in  it  is  the  fol- 
lovnng :  — 

‘  I  have  travelled.  I  know  not  what  movement  of  my  destiny  has 
carried  me  along  the  banks  of  a  river  to  the  sea.  I  have  seen  on  the 
banks  of  that  river  plains  where  nature  is  puissant  and  gay — royal 
and  ancient  dwellings  marked  with  memories  which  keep  their  place 
in  the  sad  legends  of  humanity — numerous  cities,  and  the  ocean 
rambling  in  the  far  distance .  The  course  of  travel  is  de¬ 

lightful.  Oh !  who  will  set  me  afloat  on  the  Nile  ?  ’ 

Wordsworth  himself  was  not  a  more  ardent  admirer  nor  a 
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closer  observer  of  natural  scenery  than  Maurice  de  Gu4rin. 
His  love  of  Nature  was  a  worship  and  a  passion,  and  her  ever- 
changing  forms  were  to  him  little  less  than  beings  endowed  with 
life. 

‘  Still  snow,’  he  writes,  in  the  month  of  March,  ‘  torrents  of  rain, 
gusts  of  wind,  cold.  Poor  Britanny!  you  have  need  of  a  little 
verdure  to  cheer  your  sombre  physiognomy.  Oh!  cast  off  quick 
your  winter  cloak,  and  take  your  mantle  of  spring — a  tissue  of  leaves 
and  flowers.  When  shall  1  see  the  folds  of  your  robes  floating  io 
the  air,  the  sport  of  the  winds  ?  ’ 

Again :  — 

‘  I  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  primroses.  Each  bore  its  little  burden 
of  snow,  and  bent  its  head  beneath  the  weight.  Those  pretty  flowers, 
so  richly  coloured,  produced  a  charming  effect  under  their  white 
head-dresses.  I  have  seen  whole  tufts  of  them  crowned  with  a  single 
block  of  snow.  All  those  smiling  flowers  thus  veiled  and  leaning 
their  heads  towards  each  other  were  like  a  group  of  young  girb 
surprised  by  a  wave  and  sheltering  themselves  under  a  white 
sheet’ 

Describing  a  mist  which,  as  it  curled  upwards,  unveiled  the 
mountain  tops :  — 

‘  One  would  have  believed  he  saw  old  darkness  fleeing  away,  and 
God  like  a  statuary  removing  with  his  hand  the  drapery  which 
covered  his  work, — and  the  earth  exposed,  in  all  the  purity  of  its 
primitive  forms,  to  the  rays  of  the  first  sun.’ 

Again,  in  a  different  strain  :  — 

‘  The  winter  is  passing  away  with  a  smile .  It  is  another 

step  of  Time  that  is  gained.  Oh !  why  can  it  not,  like  the  coursers 
of  the  Immortals,  reach  at  a  bound  the  limits  of  its  duration  ?  ’ 

But  he  did  not  pass  all .  his  time  in  poetic  reveries.  He  was 
a  diligent  student,  and  made  himself  master  of  Greek,  Latin, 
English,  and  German.  In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  written  a  little 
later,  he  mentions  his  partiality  for  Byron  and  Scott — le  bon 
homme  Walter  Scott — and  says  he  was  then  reading  ‘  Faust,’ 
which  he  describes  as  a  work  that  ‘  might  have  been  written  by 
‘Jan  angel  under  the  dictation  of  the  Devil.’ 

“When  the  Abbe  de  La  Mennais  was  compelled  to  dismiss  his 
little  band  of  students,  they  migrated  to  the  monastic  establish¬ 
ment  of  Ploermel,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  a  brother  of 
their  former  chief,  himself  also  an  Abbe.  Maurice  quitted  Li 
Chenaie  wdth  profound  regret ;  but  said,  ‘  Although  my  grief 
‘  is  very  bitter,  I  will  not  hang  my  harp  on  the  wiUows  by  the 
‘  water-courses,  because  the  Christian,  unlike  the  Israelite,  ought 
‘  to  sing  the  Lord’s  song,  and  the  song  of  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
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‘  m  a  strange  land.’  At  Ploermel  he  Avas  not  happy ;  he  felt  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  monotony  of  his  daily  life,  and  revolted  against  the 
narrow  strictness  of  the  discipline.  He  pined  for  a  more  active 
sphere,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  thus  expressed  himself :  ‘  I 
‘  would  rather  run  the  risks  of  an  adventurous  life  than  allow 
‘  myself  to  be  thus  strangled  by  rule.’  He  was  then  a  warm 
champion  of  the  cause  of  his  former  teacher ;  and  speaking  of 
his  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  said',  ‘  Even  if  the  Pope  condemned 
‘  him,  is  there  not  in  Heaven  a  court  of  appeal  ?  ’  At  this 
period  of  his  life  he  suffered  intense  agony  from  a  strange  and 
miserable  feeling  of  utter  incapacity.  He  humbled  himself  to 
the  dust  under  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  intellect  of  others, 
and  a  sense  of  his  own  inferiority.  His  depreciation  of  his  own 
powers  Avas  absurdly  AATong ;  but  the  distress  he  endured  in 
consequence  Avas  indescribable.  This  morbid  feeling  increased 
upon  him  as  the  period  drew  near  when,  according  to  his  oaa'o 
resolve,  he  Avas  alx)ut  to  exchange  the  monastic  solitudes 
of  Britanny  for  the  bustle  of  the  metropolis  and  the  stem 
realities  of  active  life — La  Chcnaie  and  Ploermel  for  Paris. 
His  delicate  organisation,  where  disease  Avas  already  at  work, 
made  him  shrink  from  the  rough  tumults  of  the  world ;  and 
he  thought  himself  wholly  unfit  to  contend  for  ‘  the  immortal 
‘garland,’  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Milton,  ‘  is  to  be  won  not 
‘  without  dust  and  heat.’  But  a  sense  of  duty  nerved  him  for 
the  stmggle.  He  said,  ‘  I  toil  simply  and  solely  for  my 
‘  father  and  my  friends :  all  my  forces  are  in  them ;  and  it 
‘  is  not  I  who  work,  but  they  who  work  in  me.’ 

Before,  however,  he  started  for  Paris  he  paid  a  visit  to  his 
friend  M.  Hyppolyte  de  la  Morvonnais,  who,  Avith  his  young 
wife  and  an  only  daughter,  had  a  charming  residence  in  Bri¬ 
tanny  called  Le  Val,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Arguenon,  not 
far  from  St.  Malo,  on  the  coast.  From  the  Val  d’ Arguenon 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  hired  a  chamber  at  twenty  francs 
a  month,  and  stmggled  manfully  to  maintain  himself  by  Avriting 
essays  for  the  newspapers,  and  ^teiwards  by  giving  instruction 
as  a  tutor  to  young  men  attending  or  preparing  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  was  at  first  astonished  to  find  his  articles  accepted. 
With  unaffected  humility  he  speaks  of  them  in  language  which, 
now  that  his  genius  is  recognised,  can  hardly  be  read  AAathout 
a  smile ;  —  • 

‘I  write  boldly,’  he  says,  ‘a  quantity  of  articles,  which  are  re¬ 
ceived,  I  know  not  by  what  miracle,  in  a  little  newspaper.  I  know 
not,  in  truth,  which  I  ought  most  to  wonder  at,  the  excess  of  good¬ 
ness  in  men  who  accept  such  poor  essays,  or  my  incredible  assurance 
in  launching  such  stupidities  into  the  world.’ 
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But  in  the  meantime  his  intercourse  with  the  Abbe  de  La 
Mennais  had  borne  its  natural  fruit,  and  he  had  become  un¬ 
settled  in  his  faith,  even  if  he  was  not  quite  an  unbeliever. 
This  caused  great  distress  to  his  sister  Eugenie,  who  perhai* 
exaggerated  the  extent  of  the  mischief.  At  all  events  she 
feared  that  her  brother  had  ceased  to  pray,  and  her  Journal  at 
this  period  contains  several  allusions  to  the  subject.  On  the 
4th  of  August  1835  she  writes  :  — 

‘  O !  my  friend,  if  you  knew  how  the  soul  in  affliction  finds  sweet 
consolation  in  God !  what  force  it  derives  from  the  Divine  power !  ’ 

And  on  the  26th  of  January  1838,  when  he  had  returned  to 
Paris,  after  paying  a  short  visit  to  home :  — 

‘  Maurice,  my  dear  Maurice,  oh !  what  need  I  have  of  you  and 
God !  Therefore,  in  taking  leave  of  you,  I  went  to  church,  where 
one  can  pray  and  weep  at  ease.  What  do  you  do,  you  who  do  not 
pray,  when  you  are  sad,  when  you  have  your  heart  broken  ?  For 
myself,  I  feel  that  I  have  need  of  superhuman  consolation — that 
I  must  have  God  for  my  friend,  when  that  which  I  love  causes  me 
to  suffer.' 

This  was  until  the  latter  end  of  her  brother’s  life  the  one  drop 
of  bitterness  in  her  cup  of  joy  as  regarded  him.  No  pride  in 
his  intellectual  powers,  no  conviction,  comforting  as  it  was, 
that  in  the  midst  of  temptation  his  morals  were  pure,  could 
make  her  forget  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  follower  of  the 
Cross.  Her  passionate  prayer  to  Heaven  was  that  he  might 
return  like  a  wandering  sheep  to  the  fold  of  his  Saviour,  and 
be  a  partaker  in  the  glorious  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality, 
which  was  the  support  and  consolation  of  her  life.  And  her 
prayers,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  were  not  in  vain. 

During  his  residence  in  Paris  Maurice  met  wth  Caroline  de 
Gervais,  a  young  lady  who  was  bom  at  Calcutta,  and  had  only 
lately  come  to  France,  having  lost  her  father.  An  attachment 
sprang  up  between  them,  and  she  became  his  affianced  bride. 
Eugenie  calls  her  ‘  a  charming  Eve  come  from  the  Orient  for 
‘  a  paradise  of  a  few  days.’  But  in  the  meantime  seeds  of 
consumption  had  already  been  sown  in  his  delicate  frame,  and 
the  state  of  his  health  caused  serious  alarm  to  his  affectionate 
family  and  above  all  to  his  devoted  sister.  Her  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  have  by  some  mischance  been .  lost ;  but  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  private  Journal  for  his  eye 
alone.  In  this  she  not^  dowu  her  thoughts  as  they  oc¬ 
curred,  and  the  little  occurrences  of  her  daily  life,  in  the 
pious  hope  that  as  he  from  time  to  time  pems^  it  he  might, 
though  absent,  be  as  it  were  present  amongst  them,  and  might 
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feci  himself  surrounded  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers  of  Paris  and 
the  world  by  the  sweet  and  holy  influences  of  home.  She  did 
this  at  his  especial  request,  and  no  more  Avelcome  packet  ever 
reached  him  than  that  which  contained  his  sister’s  chary.  It  is 
to  this  Journal  that  we  purjK)se  to  introduce  our  readers.  She, 
however,  little  thought  that  it  would  meet  the  public  eye.  In 
one  of  the  entries,  dated  24th  August  1835,  she  says,  ‘  This  is 
‘  not  for  the  public,  it  belongs  to  my  inmost  feelings,  to  my  soul; 

‘  IT  IS  Fou  ONE.’  It  was  written  on  separate  paper-books  or 
eahiers,  as  she  calls  them,  for  the  convenience  of  transmission 
to  her  brother  by  the  post,  and  some  of  them  are  unfortunately 
lost.  Of  those  which  remain  the  first  is  dated  Cayla,  the  15th 
of  November  1834. 

Before  his  marriage  took  place  Maurice,  after  five  years’ 
absence,  returned  home,  and  spent  six  happy  months  at  Cayla. 
Speaking  of  this  period  his  sister  says :  — 

‘Those  six  months  with  us,  when  be  was  ill,  and  so  much  beloved, 
had  again  strongly  attached  him  to  this  place.  Five  years  without 
seeing  us  had  made  him  perhaps  a  little  lose  sight  of  our  tenderness ; 
but  having  found  it  again  he  had  returned  it  with  all  his  own — he 
had  so  completely  renewed  all  his  relations  with  the  family  that 
when  he  left  us  death  alone  could  have  broken  them.  He  had  so 
assured  me.  His  errors  were  past  —  his  illusions  of  heart  had 
vanished ;  from  a  feeling  of  need,  and  by  his  primitive  tastes,  he 
embraced  sentiments  of  a  good  kind.  I  knew  all.  I  followed  his 
steps ;  from  the  fiery  circle  of  the  passions  (very  brief  for  him)  I 
have  seen  him  pass  into  that  of  the  Christian  life.  Beautiful  soul ! 
soul  of  Maurice !  God  had  withdrawn  it  from  the  world  to  shelter 
it  in  Heaven.’ 

It  was  so  arranged  that  Eugenie  should  accompany  the  vest 
of  the  family  to  Paris,  and  be  present  at  the  marriage.  This 
was  a  great  event  in  her  life,  for  she  had  never  before  under¬ 
taken  so  long  a  journey.  A  visit  to  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
Graillac  or  Alby  had  been  the  utmost  limit  of  her  wanderings. 
But  although  her  diffidence  in  herself  made  her  fancy  that  she 
was  unfitted  for  society,  we  are  assured  that  in  the  capital  of 
France  her  conversation  made  a  deep  impression  upon  those 
who  met  her  ;  and  owing  to  her  tact  and  the  native  grace  and 
dignity  of  her  manner,  she  was  in  reality  as  much  at  home  in 
the  glittering  salons  of  Paris  as  in  the  quiet  and  rustic  retire¬ 
ment  of  Le  Cayla.  She  was,  however,  little  known,  and  it 
was  not  till  long  after  her  death  that  her  name  reached  the  ears 
of  those  who  would  most  cordially  have  welcomed  and  received 
her. 

Maurice  returned  to  Le  Cayla  on  the  8th  July  1839;  but 
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his  disease  had  already  made  great  progress,  and  he  was  within 
sight  of  the  bourne  of  rest  which  he  had  so  ardently  longed  for. 
Ten  days  afterwards  his  sister  notes  in  her  Journ^  the  end 
bis  melancholy  existence.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
at  Ardillac,  and  it  is  a  curious  trait  of  the  state  of  feeling  in 
France  at  this  time,  even  before  the  Revolution  of  1848  had 
inaugurated  the  reign  of  Liberty  and  Equality,  that  when  the 
De  Guerin  family  placed  a  stone  crucifix  in  the  churchyard  to 
mark  the  resting-place  of  their  beloved  Maurice,  there  was  a 
strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  j)easantry,  who  thought  it 
a  violation  of  the  equality  of  death.  It  even  became  necessary 
to  guard  the  tomb  during  the  night  to  prevent  its  spoliation. 
Eugenie  says  in  her  Journal :  — 

‘  Poor  sovereign  people !  This  is  what  we  must  suffer  from  it ; 
this  is  the  fruit  of  their  knowledge.  In  times  past  all  would  have 
crossed  themselves  before  that  crucifix  which  to-day  they  talk  of 
throwing  down  in  the  enlightened  times  in  which  we  live.  Uo- 
happy  times,  when  respect  for  holy  things  is  lost,  when  the  lowest 
pride  themselves  in  revolting  against  the  mournful  elevation  of  a 
tomb  !* 

As  Eugenie  had  devoted  the  chief  part  of  her  existence  to 
her  brother  while  he  lived,  so  she  now  consecrated  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  days  almost  exclusively  to  his  memory.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  something  morbid  in  this.  She 
hugged  her  sorrow  to  her  heart,  and,  like  Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children,  refused  to  be  comforted.  But  she  mourned  not 
as  those  who  have  no  hope.  Across  the  dark  cloud  of  her 
sorrow  there  darted  a  ray  of  light,  and  that  was  the  ineffable 
comfort  she  found  in  the  conviction  that  Maurice  had  died  a 
sincere  Christian.  And  she  knew  that  his  life  had  been  in  a 
singular  degree  innocent  and  pure,  so  that  she  might  say  of 
him  what  was  said  by  Cowley  on  the  death  of  his  friend 
Hervey :  — 

‘  He,  like  the  stars,  to  which  he  now  is  gone. 

That  shine  with  beams  like  flame. 

Yet  burn  not  with  the  same, 

Had  all  the  light  of  youth,  of  the  fire  none.’ 

Her  great  anxiety  was  that  his  manuscripts  should  be  pub¬ 
lished,  in  order  that  the  world  might  know  his  worth,  and 
estimate  the  treasure  it  had  lost.  A  eulogistic  notice  of  her 
brother  from  the  pen  of  Madame  Sand  appeared  in  the  ‘  Revue 
‘  des  Deux  Mondes,’the  15th  of  May  1840.  This  first  brought 
Maurice’s  name  before  the  j)ublic,  and  it  contained  a  sort  of 
j)n»se  }K)em  calle<l  ‘  Centaure,’  which  was  found  amongst  his 
pajiers.  ^  The  idea  of  the  subject,  as  well  a«  of  another  short 
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piece  called  ‘  Bacchante,’  included  in  the  recent  edition  of  his 
works,  was  formed  in  the  course  of  several  visits  he  paid  to  the 
Museum  of  Antiquities  in  the  LoutTe  in  company  with  M. 
Trebutien,  a  distinguished  antiquary,  and  Conserv'ator  of  the 
Library  at  Caen,  who  is  also  the  friend  who  has  devoted 
himself  with  affectionate  zeal  to  the  task  of  publishing  the 
remains  of  both  brother  and  sister — ‘  his  mission,’  as  he  calls  it, 
‘here  below.’  The  ‘  Centaur’  is  supposed  to  relate  to  Me- 
lampus  the  story  of  his  birth  and  early  life  in  the  dark  caverns 
rf  the  mountains.  We  will  quote  the  concluding  passage  by 
way  of  specimen  of  the  style :  — 

‘For  myselfi  0  Melampus,  I  decline  into  old  age  tranquil  as  the 
setting  of  the  constellations.  I  preserve  still  sufficient  daring  to 
scale  the  lofty  top  of  the  rocks,  where  I  linger,  engaged  either  in 
watching  the  wild  and  restless  clouds,  or  in  viewing  the  watery 
Hyades,  the  Pleiades  or  the  great  Orion  come  up  from  the  horizon. 
Bat  I  am  conscious  that  I  am  sinking,  and  fail  rapidly,  like  a  snow¬ 
flake  floating  on  the  waters,  and  that  soon  I  shall  pass  away  to 
mingle  with  the  rivers  that  flow  on  the  vast  bosom  of  ^e  earth.’ 

Unforeseen  difficulties  occurred  to  prevent  the  publication  in 
a  collected  form  of  what  Maurice  had  written.  Eugenie  was 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  mysteries  of  publication,  and  con¬ 
fided  entirely  to  others  the  fulfilment  of  the  wish  which  was 
now  dearest  to  her  heart.  But  she  occupied  herself  diligently 
m  gathering  manuscripts  and  letters,  adding  as  it  were  stone  to 
stone  for  the  cairn  which  Avas  to  be  raised  to  her  brother’s 
memory.  And  in  the  meantime,  with  a  broken  heart,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  intervals  she  continued  her  Journal,  and  still  addressed 
it  to  him  with  the  touching  inscription ; — 

‘  Still  to  him,  to  Maurice  dead ;  to  Maurice  in  Heaven.  He  was 
the  glory  and  the  joy  of  my  heart.  Oh !  how  sweet  and  full  of 
affection  is  the  name  of  Brother!  Friday,  19  July,  at  11^  o’clock. 
Eternal  date !  ’ 

At  last  the  book  appeared.*  It  was  published  at  the  end  of 
I  1860,  and  has  already  passed  through  several  editions.  It  Avas 

I  preceded  by  a  biographical  and  critical  notice  written  by  ^I. 
Sainte-Beuve,  one  of  the  first  of  French  critics.  He  calls  the 
‘  Centaure  ’  ‘  a  magnificent  and  singular  composition  ....  a 
*  colossal  fragment  of  antique  marble,’  and  speaks  of  ‘  the  youth 
‘  of  a  select  school,  a  scattered  generation  of  admirers,  who 


•  The  work  was  entitled  ‘  Maurice  de  Gu4rin.  Reliquice,  2  vols. 
‘  in  16.’  The  new  edition  is  entitled  ‘  Maurice  de  Gu4rin.  Journal, 
‘  Lettres  et  Po^mes.’ 
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‘  repeated  to  each  other  the  name  of  Guerin,  who  rallied  round 
‘  that  young  memory,  honoured  it  in  secret  wth  rapture,  and 
‘  look^  forward  to  the  moment  when  the  complete  work  would 
‘  be  delivered  to  them,  and  when  the  whole  soul  would  be 
‘  discovered  to  them.’  This  strain  of  eulogy  appears  to  us 
to  be  extremely  exaggerated;  but  the  romantic  narrative  of 
the  lives  of  these  young  persons  has  excited  an  unusual  in¬ 
terest  in  their  literary  efforts.  The  same  writer  also  speaks  (rf 
Eugenie  as  ‘  his  equal,  if  not  his  superior,  in  talent  and  in  souL’ 
She  did  not  live  to  see  the  wish  of  her  heart  gratified  by  the 
publication  of  her  brother’s  works,  for  on  the  13th  of  May  1848 
she  herself  died,  and  rejoined  him  in  heaven.  She  lived  after 
her  brother’s  death  very  much  the  life  of  a  religious  recluse, 
devoted  to  works  of  charity  in  the  neighbourhood.  Her  father 
sur^ved  her  only  six  months,  and  Erembert  died  two  years 
afterwards,  leaving  a  widow  and  one  daughter.  Caroline  re¬ 
turned  to  India,  and  marrying  again,  di^  young ;  and  now 
of  the  whole  family  there  remain,  we  believe,  only  Madlle, 
Marie  de  Guerin,  and  the  daughter  of  Erembert,  who  still 
inhabit  the  old  chateau  of  Le  Cayla. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  quote  some  extracts  from  the  Journal, 
taken  almost  at  random,  conscious  as  we  are  how  difficult  it  is 
to  choose  where  all  is  so  beautiful,  and  conscious  also,  alas !  how 
much  of  their  beauty  will  be  lost  in  a  translation.  Almost  the 
whole  of  them  were  written  by  Eugenie  in  her  solitary  cham- 
hrctte  at  Cayla,  very  often  while  the  nightingale  was  pouring 
out  its  song  beneath  her  window,  and  the  glorious  canopy  of  a 
Southern  sky  was  studded  with  stars  before  her  view.  It  was 
there  that  she  most  loved  to  be — ‘  an  anchorite,’  as  she  expressed 
it,  ‘  in  her  cell.’  ‘  Like  the  dove,’  she  said,  ‘  I  love  to  return 
‘  every  evening  to  my  nest ;  I  covet  no  other  place :  — 

*  Je  n’aime  que  les  fieurs  que  nos  ruisseaux  arroscnt, 

Que  les  pres  dont  mes  pas  ont  foule  le  gazon  ; 

Je  n’aime  que  les  bois  ou  nos  oiseaux  se  posent, 

Mon  ciel  de  tous  les  jours  et  son  meme  horizon.’ 

Nothing  could  be  more  sunple  or  more  uneventful  than  her 
daily  life.  In  her  little  room  with  her  distaff  by  her  side,  she 
span  and  read,  and  thought  and  wrote ;  now  caressing  a  pet 
pigeon,  or  linnet,  or  goldfinch,  now  putting  aside  her  Journal 
or  her  work  to  kneel  dowm  and  pray,  now  rising  like  Eve,  ‘  on 
‘  hospitable  thoughts  intent,’  to  descend  into  the  kitchen  and 
preside  over  the  mysteries  of  the  oven,  or  to  go  out  and  carry 
alms  to  some  poor  cripple  in  the  village. 

She  describes  her  favourite  room  thus : — 
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‘  The  air  this  morning  is  mild,  the  birds  sing  as  in  spring,  and  a 
little  sun  pays  a  visit  to  my  chamber.  I  love  it  thus,  and  am  as 
much  pleased  with  it  as  with  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  world, 
all  lonely  as  it  is.  The  reason  is  that  I  make  of  it  what  I  please,  a 
saloon,  a  church,  an  academy.  I  am  there,  when  I  like,  in  company 
with  Lamartine,  Chateaubriand,  F4nelon  ;  a  crowd  of  men  of  genius 
surrounds  me  ;  anon  there  are  saints.’ 

On  the  chimney-piece  w'as  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  above 
that  a  print  of  Christ,  above  that  again  a  portrait  of  Saint 
Theresa,  and,  surmounting  all,  a  picture  of  the  Annunciation ; 

‘  so  that,’  she  says,  ‘  the  eye  follows  a  celestial  line  as  it  gazes 
‘  and  travels  upwards.  It  is  a  ladder  which  leads  to  heaven.’ 

Under  the  date  18th  November  1834,  she  writes: — 

’  I  am  furious  against  the  grey  cat.  That  naughty  animal  has 
just  carried  off  a  little  frozen  pigeon  which  I  was  warming  at  the 
corner  of  the  fire.  It  began  to  revive,  poor  creature !  I  wished  to 
tame  it ;  it  would  have  loved  me ;  and  all  that  crunched  by  a  cat ! 
What  mishaps  in  life !  This  event,  and  all  tliose  of  to-day,  have 
passed  in  the  kitchen ;  it  is  there  that  I  stay  all  the  morning  and 
part  of  the  evening  since  I  have  been  without  Mimi.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  superintend  the  cook,  and  papa  sometimes  comes  down,  and 
1  read  to  him  near  the  oven,  or  at  the  corner  of  the  fire,  some 
morsels  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  This  big 
book  astonished  Pierril  (a  servant  lad).  “  What  a  lot  of  words  are 
“  in  it !  ”  he  said,  in  his  patois.  He  is  a  droll  creature.  One  even¬ 
ing  he  asked  me  if  the  soul  was  immortal,  and,  afterwards,  what  a 
philosopher  was.  We  discussed  grand  questions,  as  you  see.  Upon 
my  answering  that  it  was  a  person  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  he 
remarked,  “  Then,  Mademoiselle,  you  are  a  philosopher.”  This  was 
said  with  an  air  of  naivete  and  sincerity  which  might  have  flattered 
Socrates,  but  which  made  me  laugh  so  that  all  my  seriousness  as  a 
catechist  was  put  to  flight  for  the  evening.  There  he  is,  with  his 
little  pig  searching  for  truffles.  If  he  comes  this  way,  I  will  go 
and  join  him,  and  ask  him  if  he  still  finds  me  with  the  air  of  a 
philosopher. 

‘  With  whom  would  you  believe  I  have  been  this  morning  at  the 
corner  of  the  kitchen  fire  ?  With  Plato.  I  hardly  ventured  to  say 
so,  but  my  eyes  lighted  upon  him  and  I  wished  to  make  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  I  am  only  at  the  first  pages.  He  seems  to  me  admirable,  this 
Plato,  but  I  think  it  a  singular  idea  of  his  to  place  health  before 
beauty  in  the  catalogue  of  blessings  which  God  has  given  us.  If  he 
ba<l  consulted  a  woman,  Plato  would  not  have  written  that ;  do  you 
think  he  w’ould  ?  I  think  not ;  and  yet,  remembering  that  I  am  a 

“  philosopher,”  I  nm  a  little  of  his  opinion . When  I  was  a 

child  I  should  have  wished  to  be  pretty.  I  dreamed  only  of  beauty 
because  I  said  to  myself,  mamma  would  have  loved  me  more.  Thank 
God !  that  childishness  is  past,  and  I  desire  no  other  beauty  than 
that  of  the  souL  Perhaps  even  in  that  respect  I  am  a  child,  as 
heretofore.  I  should  like  to  resemble  the  angels.’ 
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*  2Ath  April,  1835. — I  know  not  why  it  has  become  necessary  for 
me  to  write,  if  it  were  only  two  words.  To  write  is  my  sign  of 
life,  as  it  is  of  the  fountains  to  flow'.  I  would  not  say  it  to  others; 
it  would  appear  folly.  Who  knows  what  this  outpouring  of  my 
soul  is,  this  unfolding  itself  before  God  and  before  some  one  ?  I  say 
some  one,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  here,  and  that  this  paper 
is  you.  God,  methinks,  hears  me :  He  even  answers  me  in  a  way 
which  the  soul  understands,  and  which  one  cannot  express.  When 
I  am  alone,  seated  here,  or  on  my  knees  before  my  crucifix,  I  fancy 
myself  Mary,  listening  tranquilly  to  the  words  of  Jesus.’ 

There  is  one  passage,  twice  repeated,  in  which,  after  quoting 
an  extract  from  the  works  of  Leibnitz,  where  he  speaks  of  ‘  a 
‘  pious,  grave,  and  discreet  confessor,  as  a  great  instrument  of 
‘  God  for  the  salvation  of  souls,’  she  bursts  out  into  a  strain  of 
fervent  rapture  on  the  subject,  in  language  which,  however 
exaggeratetl,  shows  how’  deep  and  sincere  w’as  her  conviction  of 
the  benefit  she  derived  from  the  Confessional.  Under  date 
28th  April  1835,  she  writes; — 

‘  The  world  knows  not  what  a  confessor  is — that  friend  of  the 
soul,  its  most  intimate  confidant,  its  physician,  its  master,  its  light; 
the  man  who  binds  us  and  unbinds  us,  who  gives  us  peace,  who 
opens  to  us  heaven,  to  whom  we  speak  on  our  knees,  calling  him 
like  God  our  Father.  Faith  makes  him  truly  God  and  Father. 
When  I  am  at  his  feet  I  see  in  him  nothing  else  but  Jesus  listening 
to  Magdalene,  and  forgiving  her  much  because  she  has  loved  much. 
Confession  is  only  an  overflow  of  repentance  in  love.’ 


We  will  give  two  or  three  more  extracts  from  her  Journal 
of  the  same  year : — 

‘1  August,  1835. — This  evening  my  turtle-dove  has  died;  I 
know  not  from  what  cause,  for  it  continued  to  coo  up  to  to-day. 
Poor  little  creature !  what  regret  it  causes  me !  I  loved  it ;  it  was 
white ;  and  every  morning  it  was  the  first  voice  I  heard  under  my 
window,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  Was  it  mourning  or  joy? 
I  know  not,  but  its  songs  gave  me  pleasure.  Now  I  have  a  pleasure 
the  less.  Thus  each  day  we  lose  some  enjoyment.  I  mean  to  put  my 
dove  under  a  rosebush  on  the  terrace  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be 
well  there,  and  that  its  soul  (if  soul  there  be)  will  repose  there 
sweetly  in  that  nest  beneath  the  flowers.  I  have  a  tolerably  strong 
belief  in  the  souls  of  animals,  and  I  should  even  like  there  to  be  a 
little  paradise  for  the  good  and  the  gentle,  like  turtle-doves,  dogs, 
and  lambs.  But  what  to  do  with  wolves  and  other  wicked  minds  ? 
To  damn  them  ?  That  embarrasses  me.  .  .  .’ 

‘  2Mh. — How  quickly  it  passed,  my  dear,  the  night  passed  in 
thinking  of  you !  The  day  dawned  when  1  fancied  it  was  midnight  1 
it  was,  however,  three  o’clock,  and  I  had  seen  many  stars  pass,  for 
from  my  table  I  see  the  sky,  and  from  time  to  time  I  regard  it  and 
consult  it,  and  it  seems  that  an  angel  dictates  to  me.  From  what 
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soorce  except  from  on  high  can  there  occur  to  me  so  many  ideas, 
tender,  elevated,  sweet,  true  and  pure,  with  which  my  heart  is  filled 
when  I  commune  with  you  ?  Yes,  God  gives  them  to  me,  and  1 
send  them  to  you.' 

When  her  brother’s  friend,  Hyppolyte  de  la  Morvonnais, 
had  lost  his  >vife,  a  correspondence  was  kept  up  between  him 
and  Eugenie,  and  he  thanked  her  in  one  of  his  letters  for 
her  ‘  ineffably  tender’  thoughts.  Upon  this  she  says  in  her 
Journal,  27th  August  1835:  — 

‘ ....  I  feel  my  own  aridity,  but  I  feel  also  that  God,  when  He 
pleases,  makes  an  ocean  flow  over  this  bed  of  sand.  It  is  thus  with 
80  many  simple  souls  from  which  proceed  admirable  things,  because 
they  are  in  direct  relation  with  God,  without  science  and  without 
pride.  So  I  lose  my  taste  for  books ;  I  say  to  myself,  “  What  can 
"  they  teach  me  which  I  shall  not  know  one  day  in  Heaven  ?  Let 
“  God  be  my  master  and  my  study  !  ”  I  do  thus,  and  I  find  myself 
benefited  by  it.  I  read  little,  I  go  out  little,  I  bury  myself  in  my 
own  thoughts.  There  many  things  are  said,  and  felt,  and  happen. 
0!  if  you  saw  them!  but  what  good  is  it  to  show  them?  God 
done  can  penetrate  the  sanctuary  of  the  soul.  Mine  to-day  abounds 
in  prayer  and  poetry.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  how  those  two  fountains 
flow  together  in  me  and  in  others.’ 

Her  mind  was  too  sensitive  and  her  feelings  were  too  finely 
strung  for  her  own  happiness.  Not  quarrelling  with  the  tastes 
of  others,  she  herself  cared  nothing  for  the  gaieties  of  life,  and 
s  certain  degree  of  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  is  visible  both 
in  her  Journal  and  her  Correspondence.  Indeed  she  more  than 
once  complains  of  ennui  as  her  besetting  enemy :  but  her  sure 
refuge  was  religion,  and  she  was  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  that 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding.  Thus  we  find  her 
saying  in  an  entry  dated  20th  March  1836  :  — 

‘  To-day,  and  for  a  tolerably  long  time,  I  have  felt  calm,  with 
peace  of  head  and  heart,  a  state  of  grace  for  which  I  bless  God. 
My  window  is  open  ;  how  calm  it  is !  all  the  little  sounds  from 
without  reach  me ;  I  love  that  of  the  rivulet.  Adieu  !  I  hear  at 
this  moment  a  church-clock,  and  a  house-clock  that  answers  to  it. 
This  striking  of  hours  in  the  distance  and  in  the  hall  assumes  in  the 
night  something  of  a  mysterious  character.  I  think  of  the  Trap- 
pists,  who  awake  to  pray ;  of  the  sick,  who  count  in  suffering  all 
their  hours ;  of  the  afllicted,  who  weep ;  of  the  dead,  who  sleep 
frozen  in  their  bed.  Oh !  how  the  night  makes  serious  thoughts 
occur!  I  do  not  believe  that  the  wicked,  the  impious,  the  unbe¬ 
liever,  are  as  perverse  in  the  night  as  in  the  day.  A  gentleman 
who  doubts  many  things  has  often  said  to  me  that  at  night  he  always 
believed  in  hell.  The  reason  apparently  is  that  in  the  daytime  ex¬ 
ternal  objects  dissipate  our  thoughts  and  distract  our  soul  from 
truth.  But  what  am  I  going  to  say  ?  I  had  to  speak  of  such  sweet 
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things.  I  have  received  your  ribbon  this  evening,  the  net,  the  little  f 
box  with  the  beautiful  pen  and  the  pretty  little  billet.  All  this  I 
have  touched,  tried,  examined,  and  put  to  my  heart  A  thousand 
thanks!’ 

We  will  now  quote  two  or  three  passages  which  exhibit  her 
in  different  moods :  — 

‘5  Dec.,  1834 — Papa  is  gone  this  morning  to  Gaillac,  and  here  [ 
we  arc,  Mimi  and  I,  sole  chatelaines  and  absolute  mistresses.  This 
regency  is  not  amiss,  and  pleases  me  well  enough  for  a  day,  but  not 
longer.  Long  reigns  are  wearisome.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  rule 
over  Trilby  (a  favourite  dog),  and  get  her  to  come  to  me  when  I  call 
her,  or  when  I  ask  her  to  give  me  a  paw.  .  .  .* 

‘9  Dec.,  1834. — I  have  just  been  warming  myself  at  all  the  fire¬ 
places  in  the  hamlet.  It  is  a  round  which  I  make  from  time  to  time 
with  Mimi,  and  which  has  its  agrements.  To-day  it  was  a  visit  to 
the  sick,  so  we  talked  of  remedies  and  drinks — “  Take  this,  do  that [ 
and  we  are  listened  to  with  as  much  attention  as  any  doctor.  We 
prescribed  for  a  little  child  who  was  ill  from  walking  bare-footed—  ; 
to  wear  wooden  shoes ;  for  his  brother  who  Avas  lying  flat  with  a  bad 
headache — to  put  a  pillow  under  his  head;  that  has  relieved  him, 
but  it  will  not  cure  him,  I  fancy.  .  .  .’ 

‘  19  May,  1835. — Here  I  am  at  the  window  listening  to  a  choir  of 
nightingales  which  sing  in  the  Moulinasse  wood  in  a  ravishing  style. 

Oh  I  what  a  beautiful  scene !  Oh !  what  a  beautiful  concert !  which 
I  leave  in  order  to  carry  alms  to  poor  lame  Annette.’ 

‘  11  March,  1836. — I  have  great  joy  in  my  heart  to-day;  Evan 
(her  other  brother)  is  gone  to  confess.  I  hope  much  from  this  con¬ 
fession  with  our  gentle  cure,  who  knows  how  to  speak  so  well  of  the 
compassion  of  God.  It  is,  besides.  Papa’s  birthday.’ 

‘  1  May,  1837. — . You  are  right  in  saying  that  I  employ  a 

little  artifice  to  conceal  my  Journal.  I  have,  however,  read  some  of 
it  to  Papa,  but  not  all.  My  good  father  would,  perhaps,  be  some¬ 
what  concerned  at  what  I  say,  and  at  what  now  and  then  occurs  to 
me  in  my  soul.  An  air  of  sorrow  would  seem  to  him  a  real  distress. 

Let  us  hide  from  him  these  little  clouds ;  it  is  not  good  that  he 
should  see  them,  and  know  anything  else  of  me  except  the  calm  and 
serene  side.  A  daughter  ought  to  be  so  sweet  and  gentle  to  her 
father !  We  ought  to  be  to  them  almost  what  the  angels  are  to  God. 
Between  brothers  and  sisters  the  case  is  different;  there  is  less 
restraint  and  more  abandon.  To  you,  then,  the  course  of  my  life 
and  of  my  heart,  just  as  it  comes.’ 

‘9  May,  1837. — A  day  passed  in  hanging  out  linen  to  dry  leaves 
little  to  say.  It  is,  however,  pretty  enough  to  stretch  white  linen 
on  the  grass,  or  to  see  it  floating  on  ropes.  One  is,  on  those  occa¬ 
sions,  if  so  pleased,  the  Nausicaa  of  Homer,  or  one  of  those  prin¬ 
cesses  in  the  Bible  who  washed  the  tunics  of  their  brothers.’ 

‘29  May,  1837. — Life  is  like  a  road  bordered  with  flowers,  trees, 
bushes,  herbs,  a  thousand  things  which  would  fix  without  end  the 
eye  of  the  traveller ;  but  he  passes  on.  Oh !  yes,  let  us  pass  on 
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without  lingering  too  much  on  what  one  sees  on  earth,  where  every¬ 
thing  fades  and  dies.  Let  us  look  on  high,  let  us  fix  our  eyes  on 
the  skies  and  the  stars ;  let  us  'pass  from  them  to  the  heavens  which 
will  not  pass  away.  The  contemplation  of  Nature  leads  there  ;  from 
objects  of  sense  the  soul  mounts  to  the  regions  of  faith,  and  sees  the 
creation  from  on  high,  and  the  world  appears  then  quite  diflerent.’ 

‘  14  Feb.,  1838. — If  I  had  a  child  to  bring  up,  how  gently  and 
gaily  would  I  do  it,  with  all  the  care  that  one  bestows  on  a  delicate 
little  flower !  Afterwards,  I  would  speak  to  it  of  the  good  God  in 
words  of  love ;  I  would  tell  it  that  He  loves  it  better  than  I  do ;  that 
He  gives  me  all  that  I  give  it,  and,  besides,  the  air,  the  sun,  the 
flowers ;  that  He  has  made  the  sky  and  so  many  beautiful  stars. 
Those  stars,  I  remember  how  they  gave  me  a  beautiful  idea  of  God, 
as  I  often  rose,  when  I  was  put  to  bed,  to  gaze  upon  them  through 
the  little  window  at  the  foot  of  my  bed.’ 

At  times  Eugenie  felt  an  almost  irresistible  longing  to  enter 
a  convent,  but  was  deterred  by  the  thought  of  her  home  duties, 
and  also  by  the  clinging  love  she  bore  to  her  father  and  all  her 
family.  Her  good  sense  and  acute  judgment  were  hardly  less 
remarkable  than  her  piety.  After  expressing  how  much  she 
enjoyed  reading  the  lives  of  hermits  and  recluses — ‘  at  least  such 
*  as  are  not  inimitable ; — as  to  the  others,  one  admires  them 
‘  like  the  pyramids  ’ — she  goes  on  to  say  :  — 

‘In  spite  of  this,  for  many  persons  the  “Lives  of  the  Saints ’’seems 
to  me  a  dangerous  book.  I  would  not  recommend  them  to  a  young 
girl,  nor  even  to  others  who  are  not  young.  The  reading  has  such 
an  efiect  on  the  heart,  which  thus  loses  itself  sometimes,  even  for 
God.  .  .  .  How  one  ought  to  watch  over  a  young  woman ! — over 
her  books,  her  correspondence,  her  companions,  her  devotion,  every¬ 
thing  which  demands  the  tender  attention  of  a  mother.  If  I  had 
had  mine,  I  remember  things  which  I  did  at  fourteen  years  of  age 

which  she  would  not  have  allowed  me  to  do . So  Francois  de 

Sales  once  said  to  some  nuns  who  begged  him  to  allow  them  to  go 
barefoot,  “  Change  your  brains,  and  keep  your  shoes.”  ’ 

Like  her  brother  ISIaurice,  she  was  an  accurate  and  imagi¬ 
native  observer  of  external  nature,  and  very  prettily  could  she 
describe  the  objects  that  caught  her  attention.  Thus :  — 

‘  I  love  the  snow :  that  white  aspect  has  something  heavenly  in  it. 
Mud  and  bare  earth  displease  and  sadden  me.  To-day  I  perceive 
only  the  traces  of  roads,  and  the  feet  of  little  birds.  However  softly 
they  alight,  they  leave  their  little  tracks,  which  make  a  thousand 
figures  in  the  snow.  It  is  pretty  to  see  those  small  red  claws,  like 
pencils  of  coral,  that  make  the  drawings.’ 

Or,  when  writing  in  the  w'ooded  country  of  the  Nivemois ;  — 

‘It  is  in  the  sweet  air  of  May,  as  the  sun  rises  on  a  day  radiant 
and  fragrant,  that  pen  travels  over  the  paper.  It  does  one  good  to 
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rove  in  this  enchanting  scenery  amongst  6owers,  and  birds,  and 
verdure,  under  the  ample  blue  sky  of  the  Nivernois.  I  like  much 
its  graceful  goblet-shape,  and  those  little  white  clouds  here  and 
there,  like  cushions  of  cotton  hanging  to  give  repose  to  the  eye  in 
that  immensity.’ 

We  know  not  whether  Eugenie  was  ever  in  love;  but  she 
alludes  to  the  early  death  of  a  cousin  Victor  in  a  way  that 
makes  it  probable  that  she  cherished  for  him  a  tenderer  feeling 
than  that  of  friendship.  She  certainly  had  no  prejudice  against 
marriage,  and  in  one  passt^e  shows  that  she  had  formed  visions 
of  ‘  love  in  a  cottage  ’  for  herself  which  were  not  destined  to  be 
realised.  On  the  9th  of  February  1838  she  writes,  half 
seriously  and  half  in  jest :  — 

‘  I  have  never  dreamed  of  grandeur  or  of  fortune,  but  how  often 
of  a  small  house  away  from  a  town,  very  clean,  with  its  wooden 
furniture,  its  bright  earthenware,  its  lattice-work  at  the  entrance- 
some  chickens,  and  myself  there  with — I  know  not  whom — for  I 
should  not  fancy  a  peasant  like  one  of  ours,  who  are  boorish,  and 
beat  their  wives !  ’ 

After  her  brother’s  death  she — as  we  have  mentioned — con¬ 
tinued  her  Journal,  and  still  addressed  it  to  him,  or  sometimes 
to  one  of  his  surviving  friends,  a  M.  d’ Aurevilly,  whom  she  calls 
her  ‘  brother  by  adoption.’  The  tone  of  it  now  becomes  inex¬ 
pressibly  mournful,  although  the  thoughts  are  as  beautiful  as 
ever. 

It  begins  with  the  date  2l8t  of  July  1839:  — 

‘  No,  my  beloved  one,  death  shall  not  separate  us,  it  shall  not  re¬ 
move  you  from  my  thoughts.  Death  separates  only  the  body ;  the 
soul,  in  place  of  being  there,  is  in  Heaven,  and  this  change  of 
dwelling  takes  away  nothing  from  its  affections.  O!  my  friend 
Maurice,  Maurice,  are  you  far  from  me  ?  Do  you  hear  me  ?  What 
are  those  regions  where  you  now  are  ?  What  is  God,  so  beautiful, 
so  good,  who  makes  you  happy  by  His  ineffable  presence,  unveiling 
for  you  eternity?  You  see  what  I  wait  for,  you  possess  what  I  hope 
for,  you  know  what  I  believe.  Mysteries  of  the  other  world,  how 
profound  you  are,  how  terrible  you  are,  but  how  sweet  you  some¬ 
times  are  !  yes,  very  sweet,  when  I  think  that  Heaven  is  the  place 
of  happiness.  .  .  .  All  my  life  will  be  a  life  of  mourning,  with  a 
widowed  heart,  without  intimate  union.  I  love  Marie,  and  my  sur¬ 
viving  brother  much,  but  it  is  not  with  our  sympathy.* 


On  the  17th  August  1839  she  writes:  — 

‘  Began  to  read  the  “  Saints  desirs  de  la  Mort,”  a  book  much  to 
my  taste.  My  soul  lives  in  a  coffin.  Ob !  yes  entombed,  sepulchred 
in  thee  my  friend ;  just  as  I  lived  in  thy  life  1  am  dead  in  thy  death. 
Dead  to  all  happiness,  to  all  hope  here  below.  1  had  plac^  all  in 
thee,  like  a  mother  on  her  son ;  I  was  less  of  a  sister  than  a  mother. 
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She  expresses  the  same  idea  in  some  unpublished  verses 
addressed  to  her  brother,  which  we  have  seen,  and  in  which, 
alluding  to  the  death  of  her  mother,  the  following  lines  occur : — 

‘  Elle  me  dit ;  “  A  ton  amour, 

Ma  fille,  je  confie  un  frfere ; 

Dans  les  soins  d’une  soeur  qu’il  retrouve  sa  mfere — 

Et  je  devins  ta  mere  des  ce  jour.’ 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  M.  Trebutien  has  been  able  to 
collect  a  sufficient  number  of  Eugenie’s  letters  to  justify  their 
appearance  in  a  separate  volume,  which  will  shortly  be  published, 
t^ether  with  a  few  fragments  of  other  parts  of  her  Journal 
which  have  not  yet  appeared.  But  he  has  been  unable  to 
recover  the  two  missing  cahiers  which  she  wrote,  and  which 
probably  no  longer  exist.  ISI.  Trebutien  has  kindly  favoured 
us  with  a  sight  of  part  of  his  forthcoming  publication,  and  we 
will  give  a  last  extract  from  it. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  written  to  a  sick  friend  in 
Paris,  the  date  of  which  is  May  5,  1838  : — 

‘  I  resume  my  pen  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale  which  is  singing 
beneath  my  window.  It  is  delightful  to  hear  it,  and  write,  as  it 
were,  under  its  dictation.  Sweet  musician  !  I  wish  it  were  in  your 
room  at  Paris ;  it  would  give  you  pleasures,  but  these  bards  of  soli¬ 
tude  do  not  like  to  leave  us.  Besides  we,  hermits  that  we  are,  re¬ 
quire  our  concerts — God  does  not  wish  that  we  should  be  w'ithout 
pleasures.  The  fields  are  full  of  them :  flowers,  verdure,  beautiful 
plants  at  every  step,  birds  everywhere — and  then  the  air — the  em¬ 
balmed  air.  What  a  charm  there  is  in  a  walk — and  to  wander  like 
the  partridges !  Yesterday  we  went  to  see  the  invalid,  a  poor  man, 
one  of  our  friends,  who  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  brain-stroke.  It 
was  distressing  to  bear  him  delirious,  and  to  hear  his  poor  wife  and 
little  children  who  wept.  Ah !  my  God,  it  was  heart-rending  ;  but 
there  is  a  way' to  comfort  these  poor  people.  It  is  to  speak  to  them 
of  God,  who  afflicts  in  thisworld  to  render  happy  in  the  next . * 

Our  chief  object  in  making  these  selections  has  been  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  character  and  writ¬ 
ings  of  a  person  of  whom  perhaps  not  many  of  them  have  heard, 
but  with  whom  those  who  share  her  sentiments  may  wish  to 
become  better  acquainted.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  new 
volume  will  be  received  with  the  same  interest  that  has  been 
shown  in  the  case  of  Eugenie’s  other  writings,  and  that  it  will 
disclose  more  of  the  same  beauty  of  style,  purity  of  thought, 
>nd  fervour  of  religion,  which  are  her  characteristics  and  her 
charm. 
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Akt.  X. — 1.  Judgment  of  the  Lords  of  the  Judicial  Corn- 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  upon  the  Appeals  of  Williams 
V.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Wilsox  v.  Fen- 
DALL,  from  the  Court  of  Arches.  Delivered  8th  February, 
1864. 


2.  Pastoral  letter  addressed  to  the  Clergy  and  I^aity  of  his 
Province.  By  Charles  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  Dated  14th  March,  1864. 

3.  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Clergy  and  L^aity  of  the  Province  of 
York.  By  William  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  Primate 
and  Metropolitan.  London:  1864. 

4.  Pastoral  Letter  of  H.  E.  Cardinal  Wisemax.  Enjoining 
the  Collection  for  the  building  of  Churches  and  Schools  in  the 
Archdiocese,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  MDCCCLXIV. 


‘  ^IIE  questions  raised  by  “Essays  and  Re^dews”  are,  wtha 
‘  very  few  exceptions,  of  a  kind  altogether  beside  and  be- 
‘  yond  the  range  over  which  the  formularies  of  the  Church 
‘  of  England  extend.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if,  providen- 
‘  tially,  the  confessions  of  most  Protestant,  and  indeed,  we  may 

*  say,  of  most  Christian  Churches,  had  been  drawn  up  at  a 
‘  time  when,  public  and  ecclesiastical  attention  being  fixed 
‘  on  other  matters,  the  doors  had  been  left  wdde  open  to  the 
‘  questions  which  a  later  and  critical  age  was  sure  to  raise 
‘  into  high  importance.  In  spite  of  all  the  declarations  on 
‘  the  subject,  no  passage  has  ever  yet  been  pointed  out  in  any 
‘  of  the  five  clerical  Essayists  Avhich  contradicts  any  of  the 
‘  formularies  of  the  Church  in  a  degree  at  all  comparable 
‘  to  the  direct  collision  which  exists  between  the  High  Church 

*  party  and  the  Articles,  between  the  Low  Church  party  and 
‘  the  Prayer  Book.  On  the  questions  now  debated.  Articles 
‘  and  Prayer  Book  are  alike  silent’  * 

So  we  Sj)oke,  %vith  a  confidence  which  many  at  the  time 
thought  premature,  but  which  was  founded  on  a  deliberate 
con^dction  that  the  facts  of  the  case  admitted  of  no  other  con¬ 
clusion.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  >vith  a  gallantry  worthy  of 
a  better  cause,  —  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  most 
influential  organs  of  his  party,  and  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
episcopal  bench, — was  determined  to  try  the  question  raised 
in  the  challenge  thus  thrown  out  by  ourselves  and  others,  and 
to  give  if  possible  legal  force  to  the  stigma  which  others  had 
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fixed  on  the  obnoxious  opinions  by  insinuations  and  personal 
invectives.  His  example  was  followed  by  an  adventurctes 
clergjTnan  from  the  diocese  of  Ely,  and  a  public  prosecution  was 
get  on  foot,  and  has  for  the  two  last  years  been  carried  on  with 
that  stately  march  which  seems  to  belong  to  ecelesiastical  liti¬ 
gation,  and  which,  we  remember,  was  in  the  last  great  suit  of 
the  kind — the  duplex  querela  of  Mr.  Gorham — compared  to  the 
passage  of  a  solemn  procession,  whose  advance  is  marked  at  its 
different  halts  even  by  those  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
follow  the  whole  of  its  winding  course.  The  first  halt  w'as  in 
the  Court  of  Arches,  before  that  venerable  Judge  who,  after  a 
youth  and  manhood  spent  in  the  stormy  struggles  of  kings  and 
queens,  of  emancipation  and  reform,  of  adjudications  of  ship¬ 
wrecks  and  the  rights  of  empires,  has  enjoyed  the  singular  lot, 
between  his  seventieth  and  eighty-third  years,  of  being  called 
four  times  over  to  preside  as  arbiter  of  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
dpline  of  the  Church  of  England.  No  one  can  impeach  the 
and  activity  with  which  the  promoters  of  the  suit  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  of  the  office  which  they  had  undertaken. 
The  two  Essayists  selected  were,  of  all  those  who  were  within 
the  reach  of  the  law,  confessedly  the  most  obnoxious.  We 
ourselves  had  been  constrained  to  speak  severely  of  the  tone 
and  manner  of  their  publications,  an(J  to  the  public  at  large  they 
had  been  made  almost  the  scapegoats  of  the  seven.  And  if 
there  was  a  peculiar  happiness  in  the  selection  of  the  two 
on  whom  public  odium  had  most  unquestionably  fastened, 
an  activity  not  less  remarkable  appeared  in  the  care  with 
which  every  single  passage  that  was  open  to  attack  or  mis¬ 
construction  was  brought  to  light.  As  many  as  twenty-six 
extracts  from  one  Essay,  and  twelve  from  the  other,  were 
adduced  as  contravening  the  law  ;  and  in  case  these  should  be 
msufficient  to  convict  the  authors,  ‘  the  general  scope,  tendency, 

‘  or  design  ’  of  the  whole  Essay  of  each,  and  of  the  whole  book  of 
which  they  formed  a  part,  were  added  to  intercept  any  possible 
retreat.  Over  these  extracts,  and  over  this  general  design  of 
the  Essays,  the  battle  was  fought  with  a  determination  and 
force  which  brought  the  whole  case  into  the  strongest  relief. 
Whatever  could  be  done  for  the  popular  view’s  of  the  disputed 
doctrines,  was  done  by  the  defence  of  them,  in  the  most 
uncompromising  form  by  Sir  R.  Phillimore,  in  the  most  mode¬ 
rate  form,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  consummate  eloquence 
and  skill  by  Mr.  Coleridge ;  and  whatever  could  be  said  in 
behalf  of  the  two  defendants,  was  urged  by  Mr.  Stephen  with  a 
solidity  of  knowledge,  and  a  strength  of  ai’gument  which  turns 
his  ‘  defence  ’  of  the  two  accused  divines  into  an  apology  for 
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the  Church  of  England — ‘  for  the  learning  of  the  most  learned, 

*  fcr  the  freedom  of  the  freeest,  and  for  the  reason  of  the  most 
‘  rational,  Church  in  the  world.’ 

On  this  case,  so  argued.  Dr.  Lushington,  on  the  25th  of 
June  1862,  delivered  his  memorable  judgment.  There  are 
many  points  in  that  judgment  which  are  open  to  criticism,  and 
which  have  been  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  able  pamphlet  of 
Professor  Grote  of  Cambridge.  But,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  and 
considering  the  subtlety  of  the  questions  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  the  great  age  and  multifarious  avocations  of  the 
Judge,  it  is  a  document  which  deserves  warmer  admiration  than 
it  has  hitherto  received.  Guiding  himself  by  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  in  the  Gorham  Judgment — the  Magna  Charts, 
as  it  has  been  truly  called  of  the  liberties  of  the  English 
Church — he  at  once  discarded  all  the  questions  of  Biblical  in¬ 
terpretation  and  criticism  as  entirely  beyond  and  beside  the 
range  of  the  Articles  or  Prayer  Book.  All  the  charges  of 
heresy  founded  on  questions  of  authorship  or  date,  of  para¬ 
bolical  or  historical  construction,  of  prediction  or  of  prophecy, 
— all  charges  again  founded  on  general  impressions  of  the  scope 
and  design  of  the  book, — he  set  aside  with  an  impartial  courage 
the  more  remarkable,  because  it  was  evident  that  he  hims^ 
to  some  degree  shared  tha  alarm  that  the  book  had  awakened 
in  the  popular  mind.  On  the  only  passage  in  the  Formularies 
(the  answer  of  the  Deacon  in  the  Ordination  Service)  that 
might  have  seemed  to  bear  on  the  extent  of  belief  to  be 
required  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures  he 
placed  a  construction  which  admits  the  widest  latitude  that 
the  extremest  Essayist  ever  claimed. 

When  he  left  the  judgment-seat,  out  of  thirty-two  charges, 
five  alone  remained ;  and  for  those  five  transgressions  of  the 
law,  as  he  deemed  them,  he  pronounced  no  heavier  penalty 
than  that  of  a  year’s  suspension.  It  might  have  seem^  that, 
with  a  victory  so  nearly  complete,  and  a  punishment  so  slight, 
the  accused  parties,  thus  acquitted  of  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  charges  which  had  roused  the  most  inveterate  prejudice 
against  them,  would  have  found  it  the  safest  course  to  have 
rested  on  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  without 
increasing  the  risk  of  further  appeal.  It  was  determined  other¬ 
wise  ;  and  the  five  remaining  charges  were  brought  before  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Law  Lords* 


*  It  appears  that  these  Members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  were 
summoned  by  Her  Majesty’s  command,  because  they  are  the  four 
acting  Meml^rs  of  the  Committee  highest  in  rank ;  each  of  them 
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in  this  great  appeal  were  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Cran- 
worth.  Lord  Chelmsford,  and  Lord  Kingsdown,  with  the  two 
Primates,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  sitting,  not  as  in  the 
esse  of  Mr.  Gorham,  as  assessors,  but  as  judges,  under  the 
terms  of  the  3  &  4  Viet.  cap.  86.  The  appellants,  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  expenses  of  the  lawsuit,  took  what  many 
thought  the  hazardous  course  of  pleading  their  own  case.  Their 
danger  was  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  two  of  the 
judges — the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  his  Charge  and  on 
other  public  occasions,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  by  having 
edited  a  volume  expressly  intended  to  attack  and  denounce 
their  views — had  already  pledged  themselves  to  an  adverse 
opinion  on  the  main  questions  stirred  by  the  inculpated  Essays ; 
^  the  Bishop  of  London  had  also  joined  in  the  general  cen¬ 
sure  pronounced  by  the  Episcopal  Manifesto  of  1861. 

The  pleadings  were  conclude  in  July,  1863.  The  defence 
of  Mr.  Wilson  remains  on  record,  he  having  taken  the  precau¬ 
tion  of  confining  himself  to  a  written  statement.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  theological 
tenets,  there  was,  we  believe,  but  one  opinion  amongst  friends 
and  foes  as  to  the  force  of  the  masterly,  yet  dignified  and  pathetic 
argument  with  which  he  pleaded  for  his  own  freedom  and  for 
the  freedom  of  the  English  Church  against  the  new  yoke 
which,  as  he  contended,  was  for  the  first  time  attempted  to  be 
imposed.  In  the  course  of  those  pleadings  two  of  the  five 
chiuges  were  dismissed  or  withdrawn,  and  there  remained 
but  three;  these,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  each  involving 
issues  of  the  largest  consequence.  After  six  months’  delay, 
the  judgment,  to  which  the  Church,  not  of  England  only,  but 
of  foreign  nations  also,  had  been  looking  forward  with  intense 
expectation,  was  at  last  pronounced.  No  one  who  was  {)re3ent 
can  forget  the  interest  with  which  the  audience  in  that  crowded 
Council  Chamber  listened  to  sentence  after  sentence  as  they 
rolled  along  from  the  smooth  and  silvery  tongue  of  the  Lord- 
Chancellor,  enunciating  with  a  lucidity  which  made  it  seem 
impossible  that  any  other  statement  of  the  case  was  conceivable, 
and  with  a  studied  moderation  of  language  which,  at  times,  seemed 
to  border  on  irony — first  the  principles  on  which  the  judgment  was 
to  proceed,  and  then  the  examination,  part  by  part,  and  word 
by  word,  of  each  of  the  three  charges  that  remained,  till,  at  the 

has  held  or  might  have  held  the  Great  Seal ;  two  are  Equity  and 
two  may  be  considered  Common  lawyers ;  two  are  Whigs  and  two 
are  Tories.  The  Court  was  therefore  constituted  with  the  most 
rigorous  impartiality;  and  the  decision  of  the  Law  Lords  was 
unanimous. 
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close,  not  one  was  left,  and  the  appellants  remained  in  possession 
of  the  field. 

As  in  the  acquittal  by  Dr.  Lushington,  so  in  the  acquittal  by 
the  final  Court  of  Aj)peal,  additional  force  was  atlded  to  the 
,Tudgment  by  the  constant  disclaimers  of  sympathy  with  the 
appellants ;  and  also  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  three  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  ,Tudges  completely  adhered  to  the  Judgment,  and  that 
there  was  a  partial  adhesion,  to  their  great  credit,  even  of  the 
two  Primates  whose  bias  against  the  Essayists  had  been  so 
openly  and  strongly  avowed. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  course  of 
these  proceedings,  in  order  to  put  on  record  in  these  pages 
of  the  most  important  event  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
English  Church  since  the  Gorham  Judgment.  As  the  Gorham 
Judgment  established  beyond  question  the  legal  position  (rf 
the  Puritan  or  so-called  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of 
England;  as  the  Denison  Judgment  would,  had  it  turned  on 
the  merits  of  the  case  instead  of  a  technical  flaw,  have  estab* 
lished  the  legal  |)osition  of  the  High  Church  or  Sacramental 
party;  so  the  Judgment  in  the  case  of  ]\Ir.  Wilson  and  Dr. 
Williams  established  the  legal  position  of  those  who  have  always 
claimed  the  right  of  free  inquiry  and  latitude  of  opinion  equally 
for  themselves  and  for  both  the  other  sections  of  the  Church; 
and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  state  at  this  point  pre¬ 
cisely  the  questions  on  which  this  liberty  of  opinion  has  been 
won. 

We  have  seen  that  by  Dr.  Lushington’s  Judgment  ample 
freedom  was  left  to  all  detailed  criticism  of  the  Sacred  Text,  so 
long  as  it  did  not  go  to  the  length  of  denying  the  canonicity 
of  any  one  of  the  Canonical  Books.  The  questions,  whether 
there  be  one  Isaiah  or  two — two  Zechariahs  or  three— 
who  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  who  wrote  the 
Pentateuch — whether  Job  and  Jonah  be  historical  or  parabo¬ 
lical — whether  the  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah  and  the  2nd  Psalm 
be  directly  or  indirectly  prophetic  —  what  are  the  precise 
limits  of  the  natural  and  preternatural — what  is  the  relative 
weight  of  internal  and  external  evidence — whether  the  Apocar 
lypse  refers  to  the  Emperor  Nero  or  the  Pope  of  Rome, — are 
determined  to  be  all  alike  open  to  all  clergymen  of  the  English 
Church.  In  the  course  of  the  pleadings  before  the  Prin 
Council,  two  of  the  five  remaining  charges  were  abandoned 
by  the  prosecutors  themselves — one,  that  which  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  a  distinction  between  the  covenanted  and  un¬ 
covenanted  mercies  of  God ;  the  other,  turning  on  a  jdiase  of 
the  controversv  on  Justification. 
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But  three  important  questions  were  still  left ;  and,  although, 
as  the  Judicial  Committee  frecjuently  and  justly  observe,  all 
the  charges  on  which  they  were  called  to  pronounce  were 
contained  in  a  few  meagre  and  disjointed  sentences,  those 
few  meagre  sentences  did,  in  fact,  involve  the  settlement  of 
doctrines  containing  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  recent  con¬ 
troversy. 

The  first  question  raised  was  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England  on  the  Divine  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 
The  Divine  authority  and  inspiration  were  admitted  by  both 
parties.*  But  the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  prosecutors,  and 
alleged  to  have  been  contradicted  by  the  appellants,  amounted 
to  this  (we  quote  the  perspicuous  language  in  which  it  is  dra^vn 
out  by  the  Judicial  Committee): — ‘  Every  part  of  the  canonical 
‘  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  iqwn  any  subject 
‘  whatever,  however  unconnected  Avith  religious  faith  and  moral 
‘  duty,  Avas  Avritten  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.’ 
The  doctrine  maintained  by  the  appellants  (again  Ave  sum  up 
their  position  in  the  same  lucid  language)  is  this  : — ‘  The  Bible 
‘  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  has  ever  dAvelt  and  still 
‘  dwells  in  the  Church,  Avhich  dwelt  also  in  the  Sacred  Writers  of 
‘  Holy  Scripture,  and  Avhich  Avill  aid  and  illuminate  the  minds  of 
‘  those  Avho  read  Holy  ScrijAture,  trusting  to  receive  the  guidance 
‘  and  assistance  of  that  Spirit.’  And  again,  that,  ‘  inasmuch 
‘  as  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  for  salvation 
‘  from  the  revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Bible  may  Avell  be 
‘  denominated  “  Holy,”  and  said  to  be  “  the  Word  of  God,” 

‘  “God’s  Word  Avritten,”  or  “  Holy  Writ”’ — yet  that  ‘  those 
‘  terms  cannot  be  affirmed  to  be  clearly  predicated  of  every 
‘  statement  and  representation  contained  in  every  part  of  the 
‘  Old  and  Ncav  Testament.’ 

It  Avas  maintained  by  the  Court  that  the  doctrine  alleged  by 
the  prosecutors  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  Avas  not  found 
either  in  the  Articles  or  in  any  of  the  formularies  of  the 
Church,  and  that  the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  appellants 
was  not  contradicted  by  or  plainly  inconsistent  Avith  the  Articles 
or  formularies  which  the  accusers  alleg^  against  them.  ‘  The 
‘  framers  of  the  Articles  have  not  used  the  word  “  Inspiration  ” 
‘  as  applied  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  nor  have  they  laid  down 

*  This  is  fully  acknowledged  by  one  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Essayists — the  Bishop  of  Gloucester — in  his  answer  to  them  in  the 
‘  Aids  to  Faith’  (p.  404):  ‘  Wo  are  agreed  on  both  sides  that  there 
‘  is  such  a  thing  as  Inspiration  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
f  ‘  we  are  further  agreed  that  the  Scriptures  themselves  are  the  best 
‘  sources  of  information  on  the  subject.’ 

VOL.  CXX.  NO.  CCXLV.  T 
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‘  anything  as  to  the  fitness,  extent,  or  limits  of  that  operation 
‘  of  the  Holy  S})irit.  The  caution  of  the  framers  of  our  Article* 

*  prohibits  our  treating  their  language  as  implying  more  than 
‘  IS  expressed  ;  nor  are  we  warranted  in  ascribing  to  them  corol- 
‘  laries  expresse<l  in  new  forms  of  words,  invohdng  minute  and 

*  subtle  matters  of  controversy.’ 

The  two  remaining  charges  differed  from  that  which  we  have 
just  noticed,  in  that  they  relate  not  to  the  main  question  stirred 
by  the  apj>earance  of  the  volume  of  ‘  Essays  and  Review*,’ 
but  to  questions  which  were  hardly  thought  of  in  connexion 
with  this  peculiar  controversy,  and  were  only  brought  into  thi* 
trial  from  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  prosecutors  to  leave  no 
sentence  or  phrase  unturned  w'hich  could  by  any  possibility 
bring  the  appellants  within  reach  of  the  law. 

But  they  are  not  the  less  im|X)rtant  on  this  account.  One 
of  them  turned  on  a  hope  exj)ressed  that,  at  the  Day  of  J udg- 
ment,  those  men  who  are  not  admitted  to  happiness  may  be  so 
dealt  with  as  that  ‘  the  perverted  may  be  restored,’  and  ‘  all, 
‘  both  small  and  great,  may  ultimately  find  a  refuge  in  the 
‘  bosom  of  the  Universal  Parent.’  After  a  few  weighty  argu¬ 
ments,  founded  on  the  well-known  ambiguity  of  the  original 
words  translatwl  by  the  English  word  ‘  everlasting,’  on  the 
liberty  of  opinion  which  has  always  existed  without  restraint 
among  eminent  English  divines  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  omis¬ 
sion  from  the  Original  Articles  of  1552  of  the  Forty-second  Ar¬ 
ticle,  (which  condemned  the  dtx*tiine,  that  ‘  all  men  will  be  saved 
‘  at  the  length,’)  the  Judges  declare  that  ‘  they  do  not  find  in  the 
‘  fonnularies  any  such  distinct  declaration  of  our  Church  upon 

*  the  subject  as  to  require  them  to  condemn  as  penal  the  ex- 
‘  pression  of  hope  by  a  clergyman,  that  even  the  ultimate 
‘  pardon  of  the  wicked,  who  are  condemned  in  the  Day  of 
‘  Judgment,  may  be  consistent  with  the  will  of  Almighty  God.’ 

The  last  charge  to  be  noticed  was  that  extracted  from  an 
ambiguous  hint,  that  ‘Justification  by  Faith  might  mean  the 
‘  peace  of  mind  or  sense  of  Divine  approval  which  comes  of 
‘  trust  in  a  righteous  Crod,  rather  than  a  fiction  of  merit  by 
‘  transfer.’  The  J  udges  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  was  actually 
meant,  but  they  declare  that  the  im|M)rtant  Eleventh  Article 
— the  only  one  which  treats  directly  of  Justification  by  Faith, 

‘  is  wholly  silent  as  to  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  being  trans- 
‘  ferred  to  us;  that,  therefore,  they  cannot  declare  it  to  be 
‘  |>enal  for  a  clergyman  to  speak  of  merit  by  transfer  as  a  fiction, 
‘  however  unseemly  that  word  may  be  when  used  in  connexion 
‘  with  such  a  subject.’ 

Such  was  this  famous  Judgment.  The  Judges,  indeed,  still 
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maintained  a  prudent  reticence  on  the  design  and  general 
tendency  of  the  book  calletl  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews,’  and  on  the 
effect  or  aim  of  the  w’hole  Essay  of  Dr.  Williams,  or  of  the  whole 
Essay  of  Mr.  Wilson.  They  even  in  one  passage  leave  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  concur  in  the  alarm  excited  by  the  appearance 
of  the  volume,  as  a  whole.  They  express  no  ojnnion  on  the 
theological  merits  of  the  case.  But  every  particular  charge  of 
contravening  the  Formularies  of  the  Church,  was  by  the  Court 
of  Arches  or  by  the  Judicial  Committee  declared  to  be  un¬ 
tenable.  Everything  had  been  staked  by  the  prosecuting  party 
on  the  issue  of  this  trial,  and  everything,  as  it  seemed,  was  lost. 

We  cannot  Avonder  that  the  result  of  this  Judgment,  after 
its  first  stunning  effect,  should  have  been  a  widespread  panic. 
Those  who  remember  the  Gorham  Judgment  will  call  to  mind 
til  the  same  features  of  alarm  and  of  agitation.  There  was 
one  important  difference — that  w  hereas  in  the  Gorham  Judg¬ 
ment  only  one  great  party  in  the  Church  w'as  aggrieved  at 
being  obliged  to  tolerate  its  adversary,  in  this  case  tAvo  parties 
were  combinetl  against  a  third.  By  the  skilful  guidance  of  the 
mysterious  oracle,  Avhich  si)oke  through  the  lips  of  our  respected 
contemporarj-  the  ‘  Quarterly  RcAiew,’  the  hyjx)thesis  of  a  close 
alliance  founded  on  a  common  antipathy  to  persons  Avhom  both 
alike  dreaded  or  disliked  had  marvellously  succeeded.  And 
this  bond  of  union  Avhich  had  been  formed  in  a  moment  of 
triumph  Avas  tightenetl  by  the  sense  of  the  common  misery  of 
unexpected  defeat,  such  as  proverbially  unites  the  strangest 
bedfellows. 

But  Avhat  the  opposition  to  the  recent  Judgment  thus 
gained  in  numerical  strength,  above  the  opj)osition  to  the 
Gorhani  Judgment,  it  lost  in  force  and  consistency.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  sincerity  and  conviction  Avith 
which  the  opponents  of  the  Gorham  Judgment  drew  up  the  Re¬ 
solutions  respecting  the  doctrine  *  of  Baptismal  Regeneration, 
on  the  maintenance  of  w'hich,  as  they  supposed,  the  salvation 
of  the  English  Church  depended.  The  interest  of  those  Reso¬ 
lutions  has  noAv  passed  by.  But  they  remain  as  a  monument 
of  what  could  be  said  and  done  by  a  party  Avhich  knew  its 
own  mind,  and  could  act  freely,  without  regard  to  ulterior 
consequences. 

Far  other  Avas  the  conduct  of  the  allied  forces  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  anger  of  the  leaders,  the  alarm  of  the 
followers,  as  we  have  said,  was  indeed  extreme,  and,  we  doubt 


*  They  are  given  in  Dr.  Manning’s  Letter  on  ‘  The  Crown  in 
‘  Council,’  p.  4. 
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not,  conscientious.  The  ecclesiastical  world  was  first  startled 
by  the  unwontetl  apparititm  of  a  letter  of  Dr.  Pusey  to  the 
etlitor  of  the  ‘  Record  ’  newspaper,  calling  for  united  action 
against  the  ‘recent  miserable,  soul-destroying  Judgment’ 
Such  an  adhesion  to  a  journal  which  not  only  denounces  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  doctrines  Avhich  he  and  his  party  have 
habitually  represented  as  essential  to  Christianity,  but  has  been 
conspicuous  even  amongst  its  own  partisans  for  its  reckless 
attacks  on  all  who  do  not  adopt  its  own  narrow  creed,  was,  no 
doubt,  a  significant  fact.  It  was  followed  almost  immediately 
by  a  meeting  hastily  calletl  in  the  Music  Hall  at  Oxford  (on 
occasion  of  a  Convocation  convened  to  determine  a  matter  of 
Academical  Examinations),  in  which,  amidst  much  confusion 
and  disorder,  a  committee  was  apjwinted  consisting  of  seven 
clergvmcn,  selectetl  from  the  extreme  sections  of  the  two 
aggrieved  jiarties  of  the  Church,  to  draw  up  a  protest  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Dr.  Pusey’s  letter. 

Before  the  results  of  their  labours  were  distinctly  made 
known  to  the  world,  another  event  occurred,  which  served  to 
show  the  passions  which  agitated  the  theological  mind.  The 
too  celebrated  vote  by  which  the  non-residents  of  Oxford 
threw  out  a  statute  for  the  endowment  of  its  most  eminent 
Professor  and  its  most  useful  Chair,  against  the  feelings 
of  the  vast  majority  of  residents,  and,  we  may  add,  of  the 
whole  intelligence  of  the  country,  including  even  Dr.  Pusey 
himself — was  ascribed,  and  justly  no  doubt,  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  leading  agitators,  and  of  the  clergy  who  acted  under 
the  terror  of  the  moment,  to  mark  their  displeasure  at  the  recent 
Judgment  by  condemning  a  Professor  whose  o[)inions  could  only 
be  assailed  by  such  an  oblique  blow.  We  only  note  this  curious 
act  as  a  proof  of  the  vehemence  of  })arty  feeling  roused,  and  as 
forming  one  episode  of  the  irregular  warfare  which  a  laige 
|K)rtion  of  the  clergy  has  been  led  to  wage  against  the  Judg¬ 
ment  which  they  had  themselves  invoked.  Of  the  vote  itself  we 
need  say  no  more  than  to  refer  to  the  strong  expression  of 
public  opinion  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  during 
the  discussions  on  the  endowment  of  the  Greek  Professorship 
by  a  Canonry,  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  for  this  object 
generously  j)roposed  to  surrender,  with  the  view  of  rectifying 
this  acknowledged  wrong.  In  the  face  of  the  severest  cen¬ 
sures,  hardly  a  voice  was  raised  in  defence  of  the  vote  of  the 
University — not  a  Bishop  or  Archbishop  rose  to  vindicate  an 
act  which,  if  right  at  all,  required  the  most  j)ositive  expression 
of  sympathy  from  the  Episcopal  Bench. 

Close  msm  this  act  of  ‘  wild  justice,’  or  ‘  injustice,’  followed 
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the  publication  of  the  Declaration,  drawn  up  by  the  Oxford 
Conuuittee.  It  was  sent  to  every  clerjiyman  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  with  an  adjuration  ‘  for  the 
‘  love  of  God,  and  out  of  duty  to  the  souls  of  men  ’  to  sign  it ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  every  influence — personal  and  social, 
spiritual  and  temporal — was  used  to  procure  signatures  to  it. 

We  are  unwilling  to  weaken,  by  any  words  of  our  owm,  the 
weighty  judgment  pronounced  by  tw'o  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Order,  on  ‘  this  melancholy  Declara- 
‘  tion,’  to  which  signatures  have  been  obtained  ‘  by  a  kind  of 
‘  moral  torture,’  and  ‘  in  a  way  quite  unworthy  of  the  character 
‘  of  those  Avho  put  it  forth,  and  deserGng  of  the  gravest 
‘  reprobation.’  * 

We  do  not  call  in  question  the  sincerity  or  the  ability  of 
those  who  drew  up  this  Declaration.  The  sinister  appearance 
which  it  bears  w’as  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  their  em¬ 
barking  on  an  im|)ossible  enterprise.  They  wished  to  con¬ 
trovert  and  contradict  what  Dr.  Pusey  had  called  ‘  the  miserable 
‘  and  soul-destroying  Judgment  ’  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
yet  they  were  unwilling — justly  unwilling — to  state  openly 
their  opposition  to  the  declared  law'  of  the  Church.  Hence 
followed  the  palpable  absurdity  of  signatures  being  attached  to 
the  protest  against  the  Judgment  by  clergymen  who  confessed 
that  nothing  could  induce  them  to  sign  it  if  it  w'ere  meant  to 
contravene  the  Judgment,  or  w'ho  made  it  a  special  condition 
of  signing  it  that  they  must  be  understood  not  to  impugn  the 
legal  correctness  of  the  Judgment.  They  wished  to  re-affirm  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  the  o])inion  of  verbal  inspiration 
and  of  the  hopeless  torments  of  future  punishment,  which  the 
Judgment  had  declared  not  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
and  yet  they  did  not  venture  to  state  distinctly  what  that 
opinion  was.  Hence  came  forth  a  document,  of  which  the  in¬ 
tention  indeed  was  manifest  from  the  language  of  its  framers  and 
the  occasion  of  its  publication,  but  of  which  the  language  was 
80  signally  ambiguous,  that,  but  for  its  obvious  intention,  it 
might  have  been  signed  by  those  against  whom  it  was  intended 
to  protest,  and  was  in  fact  signed  by  persons  who,  agreeing 
substantially  with  the  doctrines  which  the  Judgment  bad  as¬ 
serted,  yet  were  able,  under  the  cover  of  this  ambiguity,  to  give 

*  The  speeches  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  of  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David’s  in  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  as  reported  in  the 
‘  Guardian  ’  of  April  27,  1864.  The  censures  of  the  latter  prelate 
were  pronounced,  indeed,  hypothetically — but  on  an  hypothesis,  the 
truth  of  which  would  unquestionably  be  granted  by  the  persons  of 
whom  he  was  speaking. 
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their  names  to  a  protest  really  aimed  against  themselves.  The 
pointed  expression,  that  ‘the  Church  maintains  without  re- 
‘  serve  or  qualification  the  inspiration  of  the  whole  Canonical 
‘  Scriptures,’  was  explained  under  the  pressure  of  inquiry  to 
mean  that  signatures  might  be  given  by  those  who  did  make 
large  ‘  reserves  and  qualifications  ’  in  the  inspiration  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  provided  only  that  they  would  assert  their  belief  that 
the  Church  maintiuned  that  inspiration  (thus  qualified  and 
reserved)  bond  fide,  and  without  evasion.  The  Declaration 
was  intended  to  be  a  precise  test  against  heterodox  opinions ; 
yet  being  com|)osed  by  tw’o  contending  parties,  each  of  whom 
had  a  few  years  ago  believed  each  other  to  be  fundamentally 
heterodox,  it  had  to  be  so  framed  as  to  conceal  the  differences 
which  smouldered  under  this  apparent  agreement.  The  High 
Church  framers  were  obliged  to  keep  out  of  view  their  belief 
in  the  Divine  authority  of  tradition,  and  of  the  Inspiration 
of  the  Apocrypha.  The  Low  Church  framers  were  obliged 
to  surrender  altogether  their  doctrine  of  imputed  righteous¬ 
ness  and  transfer  of  merit.  The  only  jx)int  on  which  they  were 
really  at  one  with  each  other  was  that  of  endless  future  punish¬ 
ment,  and  even  on  this  the  High  Church  party  were  obliged  to 
suppress  their  own  solution  of  the  matter,  as  furnished  in  the 
Purgatorial  views  sanctioned  by  Tract  XC.  and  its  adherents. 

No  wonder  that  amidst  such  a  complication  of  difficulties,  the 
ambiguity  of  this  new  Fortieth  Article  far  exceeded  the  am¬ 
biguity  even  of  the  celebrated  Thirty-nine,  to  which  it  was  to 
be  an  adjunct.  No  wonder  that,  ‘  though  unmistakable  in  its 
‘  intention,’  it  shoidd  have  been  considered,  even  by'  its  own 
admirers,  as  ‘  awkward  in  form,  construction,  and  language.’  * 
No  wonder  that  it  should  exhibit  in  its  vacillation  and  feeble¬ 
ness  of  statement,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  decisive,  clear, 
and  vigorous  enunciation  of  the  High  Church  dogma  of  Bap¬ 
tismal  Regeneration  to  which  we  just  now  referred,  before  the 
leaders  of  that  party  had  condescendetl,  for  the  sake  of  crushing 
a  common  antagonist,  to  dilute  their  strength  by'  union  with 
their  own  mortal  foes.  ‘  I  have,’  ■writes  an  able  and  learned  eccle¬ 
siastic,  ‘  another  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  sign  the 
‘  duration.  I  do  not  understand  it.  Or  rather,  since  it  may 
‘  be  answered  that  this  is  my  misfortune,  I  must  venture  to 
‘  say  that  I  understand  it  sufficiently'  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is 
‘  unintelligible.’ t 


•  Quart.  Rev.,  April  1864,  p.  539. 

t  An  able  pamphlet  on  ‘The  Oxford  Declaration’  by  Robert 
Anchor  Thompson,  M.A 
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What  amount  of  authority  would  hau"  on  even  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  uames,  attached  to  such  a  nullity  as  this  document, 
may  be  seen  frt)m  the  fact  that  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  than 
whom  no  one  has  spoken  of  it  with  stronger  condemnation,  de¬ 
clares  that  he  himself  could  have  subscribed  it,  if  taken  with  the 
qualification  which  even  the  actual  subscribers  had  forced  upon 
Ae  framers.  What  amount  of  authority  hangs  on  the  names 
which  are  in  fact  attached  to  it,  we  Avill  presently  show.  The 
longer  the  catalogue  is,  the  more  it  calls  to  mind  the  memorable 
image  so  felicitously  applied  by  the  eminent  Prelate  whom 
we  have  just  cited :  ‘  I  cannot  *  consider  them  in  the  light  of 
‘  80  many  ciphers  which  add  to  the  value  of  the  figures  which 
‘  they  follow ;  but  I  consider  them  in  the  light  of  a  row  of 
‘  figures  preceded  by  a  decimal  point,  so  that  however  far  the 
‘  series  may  be  prolonged,  it  can  never  rise  to  the  value  of  a 
‘  single  unit.’  The  famous  slaughter  of  St.  Ursula  and  her 
11,000  companions  at  Cologne  has  been  by  nu)dern  critics  re¬ 
solved  into  the  misfortune  of  a  single  princess,  accompanied  by 
a  single  handmaid  named  Undecemilla;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
apprehended  that  the  procession  of  the  11,000  clergy  would  in 
like  manner,  as  far  as  mere  authority  is  concerned,  resolve 
themselves  into  the  seven  names  which  headed  the  movement. 
Indeed,  considering  the  extreme  ambiguity  of  the  document, 
and  the  powerful  inducements  to  sign  it,  brought  to  bear 
specially  on  the  younger  country  clergy,  the  number  is  less 
than  we  should  have  expected.  A  moment’s  reflection  Avill 
elucidate  the  real  value  even  of  the  signatures  thus  obtained. 
Every  one  will  acknowledge  that  on  matters  requiring  so  much 
thought,  study,  and  experience  of  life,  the  opinion  of  the 
Academical  and  Metropolitan  clergy  Avould  far  outweigh  that 
of  the  rural  clergy.  The  opinion  of  those  Avho  preside  over 
our  seats  of  education  and  of  the  most  learned  dignitaries 
both  in  the  cathedrals  and  the  universities  Avould  outweigh 
them  all.  What  is  the  actual  case?  We  believe,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  out  of  the  London  clergy,  the  signatures  amount  only 
to  one  third ;  out  of  the  Professors  at  Oxford,  nine,  of  those 
at  Cambridge,  one  only,  have  signed ;  out  of  the  thirty  English 
deans,  eight  only ;  out  of  all  the  head  masters  of  our  public 
schools,  two  only  ;  out  of  the  fifty  clerical  contributors  to  the 
Biblical  Dictionary  only  six  names  appear  attached  to  a  docu¬ 
ment  so  sternly  requiring  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  Sacred 
Volume ;  and  in  spite  of  the  system  of  terrorism  set  on  foot 
in  the  country  districts,  there  are  still  more  than  half  the 
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clergy  who  have  stood  aloof  altogether,  ahd  when  the  document 
was  presented  at  Lambeth,  only  four  out  of  the  twenty-eight 
Bishops  could  be  found  to  lend  their  countenance  to  its  formal 
reception. 

The  next  attempt  of  the  defeated  party  was  to  attack 
their  opponents  by  a  condemnation  in  the  Convocation  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbury — a  measure  of  doubtful  legality,  which 
goes  far  to  justify  the  apprehensions  excited  by  the  past  history 
and  the  recent  proceedings  of  that  body.  Convocation  consists,  as 
our  readers  are  aware,  of  two  Houses, — the  Upper  containing  the 
Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  the  Southern  Province,  the  Lower 
containing  the  representatives  of  the  different  dioceses  and 
chapters,  as  well  as  the  Deans  and  Archdeacons  of  the  same 
province.  In  both  Houses,  the  question  of  this  condemnation 
Avas  debated  with  an  animation  and  vigour,  unequalled  since 
the  revival  of  the  body  twelve  years  ago.  In  the  Upper 
House,  the  discussion  called  ft)rth  those  remarkable  speeches 
of  the  Bishops  of  London  and  St.  David’s,  which  Ave  have 
already  quoted.  In  spite  of  their  energetic  remonstrances, 
backed  by  the  moderate  and  judicious  support  of  the  Bishops 
of  Lichfield,  Lincoln,  and  Ely,  it  Avas  determined  by  the  cast¬ 
ing  vote  of  the  Primate,  that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed 
to  revive  the  dying  embers  of  the  controversy,  and  the  result 
was  a  general  censure  of  the  book,  in  which  the  LoAver  House 
Avas  invited  to  express  its  concurrence.  It  was  evidently  ex- 
])ected  that  this  censure  would  be  carried  by  a  stroke  of  hand 
Avithout  discussion.  A  vote  of  thanks  and  approval  vN’as  pro¬ 
posed,  even  before  the  RejMjrt  had  been  read,  on  Avhich  the  act 
of  condemnation  Avas  founded,  and  Avas  pressed  on  the  Lower 
House  Avith  all  the  impassioned  eagerness  natural  in  those  who 
thought  that  the  salvation  of  the  Church  depended  on  the 
repudiation,  by  Avhatever  means,  of  the  obnoxious  o])inioiis 
Avhich  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  had  acquitted.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  submission,  there  came  the  most  determined  resistance, 
Avhich  the  Lower  House  has  in  these  latter  days  offered 
to  their  episcopal  brethren  of  the  Upper  House.  At  every 
turn  the  Synodical  Condemnation  A\as  opposed  by  Deans, 
Archdeacons,  Canons, — on  every  conceivable  ground,  of  jus¬ 
tice,  decorum,  precedent,  laAv,  reason,  and  charity’, —  by  argu¬ 
ments  AA’hich  Avere,  in  great  part,  conceded  by  their  opponents? 
Avho,  it  is  only’  fair  to  say,  listened  to  these  unpalateable 
truths  with  a  praiseworthy  forbearance  and  courtesy.  But 
to  minds  already  pledged  to  condemn  before  they  heard,  and 
determined  to  condemn  despite  of  Avhatever  they  could  hear, 
argument  was  addressed  in  A’ain.  The  censure  passed,  in  spite 
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of  the  resistance  pf  a  powerful  minority.  ‘  For  the  sake  of  re- 
‘  pudiating  these  opinions,’  it  was  said,  ‘  we  must  sacrifice  all 
‘  minor  considerations.’  ‘  All  minor  considerations,’  replied  one 
of  the  speakers  in  language  worthy  alike  of  his  sacred  profes¬ 
sion  and  of  his  own  high  character,  ‘  1  Avould  sacrifice  for  such 
‘  an  object.  But  not  “  the  minor  considerations  ”  of  justice, 

‘  mercy,  and  truth.’  It  was  urged  still  more  emphatically, 

‘  All  that  has  been  said  against  the  Judgment  is  true.  It  is 
‘  ambiguous,  indiscriminate,  unfair.  But  the  men  have  been 
‘  acquitted  by  the  highest  legal  Court ;  and  hangeil  they  must 
‘  he— and  if  they  cannot  be  hanged  by  Law,  they  shall  be 
‘  hanged  by  Lynch  Law.’  This  outsi)oken  sentiment  of  one  of 
the  most  res|)ected  and  straightforward  of  the  sujiporters  of 
the  censure,  expressed,  in  fact,  the  sentiments  of  nearly  all : 
and  in  the  uncompromising  determination,  which  it  implied, 
to  secure  victims  at  any  cost,  Ave  are  reminded  of  the  passage 
in  Holy  Writ  which  Archbishop  Whately  used  to  give  as  the 
best  exam])le  of  the  dogged  ])ertinacity  of  mistaken  zeal ; 

‘  We  Avill  have  no  silver  nor  gold  of  Saul,  nor  of  his  house. 

‘ .  .  .  Let  seven  men  of  his  sons  be  delivered  unto  us,  and  Ave 
*  mil  hang  them  up  unto  the  Lord  in  Gibeah  of  Saul.’ 

With  the  close  of  these  proceedings  in  Convocation,  in  all 
probability  this  long  controversy  Avill  have  reached  its  conclu¬ 
sion — and  the  thrice  slain  and  thrice  revived  biH)k,  Avhich  has 
cost  such  oceans  of  gall,  Avill  be  alloAved  to  sleej)  in  quiet — 
and  the  Protests  and  Declarations  and  Synodical  Judgments 
will  pass  Avith  it  into  the  same  grave,  as  that  to  Avhich  during 
the  last  tAvo  hundred  years  have  descendetl  so  many  other  Pro¬ 
tests  against  imaginary  dangers  Avhich  have  themselves  passed 
away  in  like  manner. 

But  what  hap])ily  Avill  not  pass  away,  Avill  be  the  permanent 
blessings  bestoAved  on  the  Church  and  country  by  this  timely 
decision  of  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal.  And  first,  let  us 
clearly  ascertain  its  legal  effect.  The  .ludicial  Committee,  on 
this  occasion  as  ahvays,  has  distinctly  laid  doAvn  that 

‘  This  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  or  authority  to  settle  matters  of 
faith,  or  to  determine  what  ought  in  any  particular  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Its  duty  extends  only  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  that  which  is  by  law  established  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  upon  the  true  and  legal  construction  of  her 
Articles  and  Formularies.’ 

This  in  fact  is  the  highest  point  to  Avhich  any  authority  in 
any  existing  Church,  at  least  any  existing  Protestant  Church, 
can  attain.  IndiA’idual  bishops,  indjAddual  theologians,  may 
declare  their  own  belief  as  to  the  truth,  or  the  theological 
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importance  of  any  j)articular  doctrine.  But  not  any  bishop, 
nor  all  the  bishops  together,  even  if  they  had  the  legal  power, 
can  authoritatively  do  more  than  declare  as  binding  that  which 
is  already  incur|)orated  in  the  Formularies,  unless  they  make  or 
procure  to  be  made  a  new  law  to  increase  or  to  diminish  the  stock 
of  the  existing  legal  doctrines.  Even  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  Poj)e  himself,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  does 
not  pretend  to  any  larger  jwwer  than  to  enforce  dogmas  already 
received  by  the  Church,  or  to  give  a  new  legal  sanction  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  Immaculate  Conception)  to  an  opinion  floating 
in  the  minds  of  men,  but  hitherto  unauthorised  by  any  such 
formal  sanction.  The  Judicial  Committee,  acting  in  the  name 
of  the  Sovereign  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Legislature, 
has  had  this  charge  entrusted  to  it ;  and  for  this  pur|M)sc  it* 
decision,  until  repealed,  becomes  at  once  the  law  of  the  Church. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Western  ecclesiastics,  ivith  that 
impatience  of  the  civil  power  which  they  have  inherited  from 
the  Roman  clergy,  should  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  this 
exercise  of  the  Royal  Supremacy.  We  regret  to  see  that  even 
the  two  Primates  who  concurred  in  the  larger  part  of  the 
Judgment,  have  given  some  countenance  to  the  insubordination 
of  their  flocks  against  the  constituted  authority  of  the  Church. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  in  a  Pastoral  Letter,  marked 
indeed  by  that  union  of  gentleness  and  dignity  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  Primate’s  temper  and  so  ivorthy  of  his  high 
position,  lent  his  authority  to  a  course  which,  if  consistently 
follow'ed  out,  Avould  place  the  Church  of  England  outside  the 
law,  and  in  op|)o8ition  to  the  law.  The  very  essence  «)f  an 
Establishment  is,  that  the  leading  tenets  of  the  Church,  and 
the  rights  of  all  its  members,  are  defined  by  law,  and  not 
otherwise.  To  deny  these  rights  or  tenets,  or  to  assert  others, 
is,  in  fact,  to  dissent,  and  to  raise  a  schismatical  standard 
of  orthodoxy,  not  recognised  by  the  law  at  all,  and  expressly 
rejected  by  the  Court  which  inteqwets  the  law.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  is  himself  extra  legem  when  he  takes  u])on  himself  to 
assert  that  doctrines  are  necessarily  held  by  the  Church  of 
England,  which  it  has  been  expressly  decided  by  the  Sovereign 
and  Head  of  the  Church,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Councillors  of  whom  the  Archbishop  was  himself 
one,  are  n«)t  necessary  to  be  so  held. 

The  same  irregular  course  of  proceeding  has  been  followed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  He  is  reportetl  to  have  stated 
in  a  public  speech*  that,  Avhilst  the  Judgment  of  the  Judicial 

*  Speech  at  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  on  May  2nd,  1864 
(^Guardian ^ewspaper.  May  11,  1864.) 
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Committee  had  ‘  some  shadow  of  colour  from  authority  ’ — ‘  the 
‘  real  authority  of  the  Church  of  England  is  the  voice  of  the 
‘  clergy  of  the  Church  of  “  England.”  ’  He  must  surely  have 
forgotten  that  there  are  solemn  declarations  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  the  effect  that,  not  the  voice  of  its  clergy,  but  the 
Crown  (that  is  the  Law)  is  supreme  over  all  cases,  wclesiastical 
as  well  as  civil.  He  must  have  forgotten  that  the  first  Act  for 
the  Uniformity  of  Common  Prayer  and  Worship  in  the  Church 
is  the  tmly  Act  that  ever  passed  through  Parliament  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  spiritual  j)eers.*  He  must  have  forgotten 
that  in  a  yet  more  im|M)rtant  Act  of  the  same  momentous  period 
-the  only  Act  which  declares  what  heresy  is — the  sole  au¬ 
thority  in  this  realm  to  which  it  assigns  the  adjudication  of 
this  question,  is  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  (not  by  the 
judgment,  but)  with  the  assent  of  thef  clergy  in  Convocation. 
He  must  have  forgotten  that,  even  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
as  we  have  just  observed,  so  dangerous  a  doctrine  has  never 
been  oi)enly  avowed,  as  that  the  opinion,  even  though  unani¬ 
mous,  of  the  clergy  on  any  given  question  is  the  real  authority 
of  the  Church.  The  opinion  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
was  held,  as  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  has  well  jK)inte<l  out, 
with  at  least  as  much  unanimity  amongst  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  as  the  opinion  of  verbal  inspiration  is  by  the  English 
clergy  at  this  moment — yet  it  was  never  received  as  a  dogma 
till  it  had  received  the  legal  sanction  of  the  highest  court  of 
appeal  in  that  Church,  on  December  8,  1850. 

The  Archbishop,  however,  has  defended  this  j)osition  in  a 
more  temj>erate  statement  put  forth  in  a  Pastoral,  addressed  to 
the  Northern  province. 

He  there  takes  a  distinction  between  the  Judgment  deli¬ 
vered  by  the  Lords  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  the  Report 
and  Order  of  Her  Majesty  founded  upon  it ;  he  asserts  that 
‘  the  so-called  Judgment  is  a  statement  for  the  guidance  of  the 
‘  suitors  and  the  public  of  the  grounds  ujxm  which  the  advice 
‘  to  the  Crown  will  be  based,  which  statement  never  reaches 
‘  the  Crown  at  all ;  and  that  the  Report  to  the  Crown  haj)pily 
‘  omits  tfie  grounds  of  the  advice,  and  confines  itself  to  briefly 
‘advising  what  the  Judgment  should  be.’  Hence  he  infers 
that,  however  binding  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  (^ueen 
may  be  on  the  conscience  of  the  subject  and  on  the  law 
of  the  Church,  this  authority  does  not  attach  to  the  reasons  on 
which  that  order  is  founded,  but  merely  to  the  formal  act  of 


*  Stat.  1  Eliz.  c.  2.  ss.  3,  15. 
t  Stat.  1  Eliz.  c.  1.  s.  36. 


All  the  bishops  present  dissented. 
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the  Sovereign  in  these  suits.  Some  colour  has  been  given  to 
this  extraordinary  doctrine  by  the  tenor  of  a  legal  opinion 
emanating  from  the  very  high  authority  of  Sir  Koundell 
Palmer  and  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  who  appear  to  have  held 
that,  although  it  might  be  a  breach  of  the  Oath  of  Supremacy 
to  impugn  tlie  Queen’s  Order  in  Council,  the  reasons  assigned 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Judieial  Committee  for  their  Kejwrt  are 
not  entitled  to  the  same  measure  of  deference.  So  that  the 
Church  and  the  country  would  be  left  in  this  absurd  predica¬ 
ment — that  the  formal  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  in  England  should  be  unassailable,  but  that  the 
grounds  on  which  that  judgment  rests  may  be  impugned  and 
rejected  altogether!  What  would  the  Archbishop  have  said 
if  the  judgment  of  the  Lords  had  gone  the  other  way  ?  If  the 
appellants,  for  example,  had  been  acquitted  on  technical 
grounds  alone,  while  the  opinions  expressed  in  their  writings  had 
been  condemned  wdth  all  the  rigour  of  archiepiscopal  censures: 
should  we  then  have  been  told  that  the  decision  of  the  Crown 
was  alone  final  and  decisive,  and  that  the  reasoning  by  which 
that  advice  was  justified  may  be  set  aside  by  the  private  judg¬ 
ment  of  any  individual  ?  W e  undertake  to  show  that  these 
propositions  are  wholly  opposed  to  the  direct  language  of  the 
Statutes,  and  to  the  broadest  and  most  elementary  principles  of 
jurisprudence. 

The  3rd  section  of  the  Privy  Council  Act  (3  &  4  AVill.  IV. 
cap.  41)  enacts 

‘  That  all  appeals  to  His  Majesty  in  Council  shall  be  referred  by 
His  Majesty  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
that  such  appeals,  causes,  and  matters  shall  be  heard  by  the  Judicial 
Committee,  and  a  Report  or  Recommendation  thereon  shall  be  made 
to  His  Majesty  in  Council,  for  his  decision  as  heretofore  in  the  same 
manner  and  form  ns  has  been  heretofore  the  custom  with  respect  to 
matters  referred  by  His  Majesty  to  the  whole  of  his  Privy  Council 
or  a  Committee  thereof  {the  nature  of  such  Report  or  Recommen¬ 
dation  being  always  stated  in  open  Court).' 

This  statement  of  ‘  the  nature  of  the  Report  or  Recom- 
‘  mendation  ’  made  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  fs  Avhat  is 
commonly  called  ‘  the  Judgment,’  It  sets  forth,  as  is  directly 
required  by  law,  the  nature  of  the  advice  on  which  the  Crown 
is  recommended  to  act,  or,  in  other  words,  the  grounds  of  fact 
or  of  law  on  which  the  decision  rests.  The  Report  of  the 
Committee  is  based  on  this  statement  just  as  much  as  the 
Order  of  the  Sovereign  is  based  on  the  Report ;  they  are 
three  inseparable  portions  of  the  same  judicial  act,  each  of 
which  is  indispensable  to  give  force  and  validity  to  the  other 
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two.  In  approWng  the  Report  and  ordering  it  to  be  carried 
into  execution,  the  (^ueen  approves  and  adopts  the  reasons  on 
which  the  recommendation  relies,  for  if  the  Queen  were  not 
adrised  to  adopt  the  premises,  it  would  be  an  absurdity  and  an 
injustice  to  adopt  the  conclusions.  As  for  the  assertion  of  the 
Archbishop,  that  the  ‘  statement  never  reaches  the  Crown  at 
‘  all,’  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  remark  that  it  is 
made  without  the  slightest  support  of  evidence  or  authority. 
But  we  may  add,  that  the  final  approval  of  the  Re|)ort  does 
not  rest  solely  with  the  Sovereign  in  person.  The  words  of 
the  Order  are  ‘  Her  Majesty,  haring  taken  the  said  Re|)ort  into 
‘  consideration,  was  pleased  by  and  tcith  the  advice  of  her  Privy 
‘  Council  to  approve  thereof;  ’  that  is  to  say,  the  Queen  is 
adrised  by  her  ministers  at  a  Council  held  in  her  own  presence, 
to  adopt  the  recommendation  made  by  the  .1  udicial  Committee, 
and  to  give  it  the  sanction  of  her  supreme  authority. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  argue  that  in  every  decision 
of  every  Court  of  Law,  but  more  especially  in  the  decisions  of 
high  Courts  of  Appeal,  the  law  itself  is  to  be  found  laid  down 
m  the  terms  of  the  Judgment,  and  not  in  the  formal  expressions 
of  the  Decree.  Take,  for  example,  a  simple  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  ‘  that  this  Rill  be  dismissed  with  costs ;  ’ 
will  anyone  in  his  senses  contend  that  as  this  form  of  decree 
‘  happily  omits  the  ground  ’  of  the  order,  the  considerations  by 
which  the  Judge  has  arrived  at  this  conclusion  are  not  binding  ? 
And  this  may  be  said  to  be  even  more  peculiarly  the  case  in  the 
Privy  Council;  because  the  Judgments  delivered  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  are  not,  as  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  opinions  of  individual  peers,  but  the  collective  opinion  and 
recommendation  of  the  whole  Committee.  These  Judgments  are 
not,  in  fact,  the  production  of  any  single  hand ;  they  are  revised 
by  every  member  of  the  Board ;  in  this  very  case  of  ‘  Essays 
‘  and  Reviews,’  repeated  meetings  of  the  Committee  were  held 
for  this  purjx>se,  at  which  the  two  Archbishops  were  present. 
The  question  is  not  what  are  the  individual  opinions  of  the 
several  members  of  the  Committee,  but  what  is  the  collective 
adrice  to  be  tendered  bv  the  Committee  as  a  btriy  to  the 
Sovereign.  This  it  is  that  gives  to  the  Judgments  of  the 
Privy  Council  their  high  authority.  In  no  other  Court  in  this 
realm  are  Judgments  prepared  wdth  the  same  amount  of  caution 
and  collective  weight ;  and  to  leave  that  weight  unimpaired, 
it  is  expressly  provided  by  one  of  the  standing  rules  of  the 
Council,  that  ‘  no  publication  is  afterwards  to  be  made  by  any 
‘  man  how  the  particular  voices  and  opinions  went  ’ — a  rule  of 
the  greatest  value  to  a  tribunal  thus  constituted. 
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It  is  of  some  importance  to  insist  on  this  point,  and 
to  remove  the  misapprehension  which  the  Northern  Pastoral 
is  calculated  to  excite,  because  this,  and  no  other,  is  the  mode 
in  which  the  Queen’s  supremacy  over  the  Church  can  be 
exercised ;  without  this  judicial  machinery  it  would  be  purely 
nugatory.  The  Queen’s  supremacy  means  the  supremacy  of 
the  law  in  the  Church.*  When  by  the  Act  of  the  first  year  of 
Elizabeth  the  ]>re-emlnence  and  jurisdiction  spiritual  and  eccle- 
siastical  was  reannexed  to  the  Crown,  it  was  provided  that  the 
kings  or  queens  of  this  realm  should  have  authority  to  name 
commissioners  to  exercise  this  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The 
ap])eals  formerly  addressed  to  Rome  lay  to  the  King  in  Chan¬ 
cery,  that  is  to  the  Court  of  Delegates ;  and  it  deserves  notice, 
that  if  this  jurisdiction  had  not  been  transferred  in  1832  to  the 
King  in  Council,  the  Delegates  alone  would  have  decided  the 
very  causes  now  under  discussion.  But  it  is  a  far  more  decorous 
and  constitutional  arrangement  to  vest  in  the  judicial  |K)rtion 
of  the  Privy  Council  the  duty  of  advising  and  guiding  the 
Crown  in  the  exercise  of  this  branch  of  its  ecclesiastical  autho¬ 
rity.  By  a  subsequent  Act,  the  prelates,  being  Privy  Coun¬ 
cillors,  were  added  to  the  Court,  and  are  bound  in  this  capacity 
to  tender  their  advice  to  their  Sovereign.  Unless  it  be  con¬ 
tended  that  an  irreconcilable  difference  is  to  prevail  between 
the  theological  o])inions  of  the  episcopate  and  the  projwsitions 
of  theology  legally  established  by  the  articles  and  formularies 
of  the  Church  of  England — so  that  the  Sovereign  is  to  be 
assailed  by  the  terrors  of  heresy  on  the  one  hand,  and  bound 


*  Tlie  words  of  the  Act  (1  Eliz.  cap.  1  sect.  17)  are  important: 
‘  thatall  such  jurisdictions, privileges, superioi'ities  and  pre-eminences 
‘  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  as  by  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 

*  person  or  authority  hath  heretofore  been,  or  may  lawfully  be 
‘  exercised  or  used,  for  the  visitation  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  and 
‘  persons,  and  for  Reformation,  order,  and  correction  of  the  same, 

*  and  of  all  manner  of  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses,  offences, 

*  contempts,  and  enormities,  shall  for  ever  by  authority  of  this 

*  present  Parliament  be  united  and  annexed  to  the  Imperial  Crown 
‘  of  this  Realm.'  It  is  really  incredible  that  with  this  clear  and 
explicit  law  before  their  eyes,  men  should  in  these  days  be  found  to 
advocate,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  desirable  or  possible,  the  revival  of 
the  ancient  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  they  are  radically  opposed  to  the  whole  polity  of  England 
since  the  Reformation.  Indeed,  in  England  a  Bishop  can  exercise 
no  jurisdiction  save  by  resort  to  Ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and  so 
jealous  has  the  law  been  on  this  matter,  that  a  Bishop  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  appoint  his  Chancellor,  on  whom  devolves  the  jurisdiction. 
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by  strict  legal  obligations  on  the  other — it  is  not  easy  to  devise 
any  safer  mode  of  dealing  with  these  disputes. 

Any  attempt — such  as  that  advocated  in  a  contemporary 
journal — to  remove  the  Bishops  from  the  Judicial  Committee, 
would  be  a  direct  slight  on  the  Episcopal  order,  as  though 
they  were  incapable  of  taking  a  calm  and  judicial  view  of  what 
under  any  circumstances  must  he  a  legal  and  not  a  theological 
question.  And  it  would  also  directly  tend  to  encourage  that 
mischievous  separation  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jx)wers, 
which  it  has  been  the  object  of  all  ^rise  statesmanship  to  con¬ 
ciliate,  and  which  the  whole  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  ex])ressed  in  its  formal  acts,  and  defended  by  its 
greatest  writers — by  Hooker,  Selden,  Burke,  Hallam,  and 
Coleridge — has  hitherto  tended  to  bind  together  in  indissoluble 
union.  We  have  not  cited  the  proceedings  of  Convocation  for 
the  sake  of  pointing  anj'  inference  against  the  permission  wisely 
conceded  by  the  Crown  for  the  exercise  of  speech  in  the  English 
Convocation.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  these  proceedings 
furnish  an  additional  proof  of  its  use  as  a  safety-valve  for  the 
free  expression  and  collision  of  opinion  amongst  the  clergy. 
But  we  do  think  that  they  show  conclusively  what  amount  of 
justice  and  moderation  might  he  expected  if  (in  the  words  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York)  ‘  the  voice  of  the  clergy  is  really  the 
‘  voice  of  the  Church  of  England,’ — if,  as  was  claimed  by  one 
rf  the  disputants  in  Convocation,  ‘  the  House  of  Convocation 
‘  was  really  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal  ’  in  the  Church. 
We  have  learned  from  these  proceedings  to  know  that  ‘the 
‘minor  considerations’ — of  justice  and  equity — would  go  at 
once  to  the  wall ;  that  accused  parties  would  be  condemned 
without  being  heard ;  that  condemnations  for  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  wdth  impunity  by  others  Avould  be  passed  against  them, 
without  any  definite  statement  of  that  wherein  their  offence 
consisted. 

In  the  presence  of  such  dangers,  we  cannot  but  observe  Avdth 
regret  and  surprise  that  some  distinguished  laymen,  as  well 
as  clergymen,  have  signed  an  address  to  the  two  Primates, 
expressing  their  deep  gratitude  for  the  Pastorals  on  which 
we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  animadvert.  But  our  regret,  if  not 
our  suq)rise,  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  reflection  that,  unless 
it  means  to  express  a  concurrence  in  the  opinions  of  these 
Pastorals  (which  one  of  the  most  respectable  subscribers  has 
openly  repudiated),  this  j)omj)Ous  address  means  absolutely 
nothing.  It  asserts  merely  that  the  subscribers  believe  in  the 
Christian  Faith,  and  it  asserts  this  in  terms  so  general,  that 
not  only  all  members  whosoever  of  the  English  Church,  but  all 
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|»ersons  ])rofessinf;  the  Christian  Faith  at  all — Roman  Catho- 
lies,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians — might  equalH'  have  adopted  the 
language  used.  It  is  strange  that  persons  of  such  exalted 
station  should  wish  to  receive,  or  should  consent  to  sign  a  docu¬ 
ment  which  either  exposes  itself  to  the  grave  charge  of  saying 
one  thing  and  meaning  another,  or  else  is  entirely  futile.  We 
trust  that  in  the  freedom  of  our  remarks  on  documents  which 
profess  to  speak  rather  the  individual  sentiments  than  the 
authorised  judgment  of  these  high  dignitaries,  we  have  said 
nothing  ineonsistent  wth  our  res|>ect  for  their  great  offices  and 
their  private  worth.  And  we  are  thankful  to  know,  that  if  the 
two  Primates  have  suffered  themselves  for  a  moment  to 
be  led  into  an  apparent  opjM)sition  to  the  law,  and  an  ap¬ 
parent  accjuiescence  in  these  cpiestionable  compliments,  the 
sounder  feeling  of  the  English  Church  has  found  its  expression 
in  the  Bishoj)  of  London.  He  may  rest  satisfied  with  the 
assurance  that  his  just  and  courageous  conduct  on  this  occasion 
has  won  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  thousands  whose  voice 
will  never  reach  him ;  and  we  trust  that  in  the  blessings  which 
will  descend  (m  his  labours  for  the  goo<l  of  his  great  diocese, 
he  will  receive  an  ample  com])ensation  for  his  preference  of  the 
more  imjxn*tant,  because  more  diffieult  post,  which  he  so 
worthily  fills,  to  the  m(»re  dignified  see  which  he  left  vacant 
for  his  younger  brother  of  York. 

Such  being  the  legal  character  of  the  Judgment,  there  remains 
still  the  im|>ortant  question,  what  are  the  advantages  which 
will  accrue  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of 
the  Christian  faith  itself,  from  the  whole  situation  in  which 
it  leaves  the  doctrines  at  issue  ? 

When  the  Spartan  general  Brasldas,  within  the  besieged  city 
of  Amphij)olis,  looked  out  on  the  approaching  enemy,  his  keen 
eye  caught  through  the  gates  the  sight  of  the  uncertain  de¬ 
sultory'  movement  of  the  troops  without.  ‘  The  day  is  ours,’ 
he  exclaimed — ‘  I  see  the  shaking  of  the  spears.’  We,  too, 
have  seen  ‘  the  shaking  of  the  spears.’  The  resistance  to  the 
Judgment,  formidable  as  it  may  ap|>ear  at  first  sight,  is  really 
an  acquiescence  in  it.  The  unsteady  vacillating  motion  which 
has  marked  the  advance  of  the  phalanx  shows  that  the  alarm 
and  the  animosity  engendered  has  no  deep  seat  in  the  con¬ 
victions  of  the  Church  and  the  nation,  but  will  pass  away 
when  the  real  merits  of  the  case  are  more  fidlv  appreciated. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  state  clearly  the  nature  of  the  I 
Judgment  and  the  close  of  the  legal  process,  which  has  wound  I 
up  the  long  personal  controversy  of  the  last  three  years;  but 
God  forbid  that  we  should  regard  it  as  the  triumph  of  a  party. 
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In  civil  wars  there  are  no  triumphs  ;  and  in  this  case,  so  far  as 
it  is  a  triumph  at  all,  it  is  a  triumph,  not  of  a  party  but  of  the 
whole  Church,  in  which  we  are  convinced,  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  whole  Church  will  thankfully  accjuiesce. 

Cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  three  questions  on  which  the 
Privy  Council  were  called  to  decide.  It  is  no^v  declared  to  be 
no  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  that  ‘  every  part  of  the 
‘  Bihle  is  inspired,  or  is  the  Word  of  God.’  Surely  this  is  the 
actual  doctrine  of  every  intelligent  and  devout  Christian,  who 
has  not  committed  himself  irretrievably  to  the  narrow  trammels 
of  a  school.  ‘  Inspired  ’  in  the  general  sense  in  which  our 
Liturgy  uses  the  word,  in  the  only  passages  where  it  uses  the 
word  at  all — ‘  inspired,’  with  a  peculiar  fullness  by  the  DlGne 
Spirit,  by  whose  inspiration  every  good  thought  comes  into  the 
heart  of  man — in  this  sense,  the  Bible*,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
‘  inspired  ’  from  Genesis  to  Revelations.  ‘  The  AVord  of  God  ’ 
it  is,  in  the  same  general  sense,  as  containing  the  Divine  re¬ 
velation  ;  as  we  speak  of  a  church  as  ‘  the  House  of  God,’  or  a 
prophet  as  ‘  the  Man  of  God.’  In  this  vnde  and  obvious  sense  it 
is  used  occasionally  for  tlie  Bible  in  our  Formularies.  But  in 
order  to  give  to  this  general  sense  of  inspiration,  and  this  general 
application  of  the  j)hrase  ‘  the  AV ord  of  God  ’  a  meaning 
which  shall  contravene  the  |X)sition  declared  by  the  Judg¬ 
ment  to  be  admissible  within  the  Church  of  England,  the 
two  phrases  have  been  extended  to  mean  the  exact  and  literal 
truth  of  every  verse  of  the  Bible,  indeed  we  fear  that  we  must 
add,  every  verse  of  the  Received  Text  of  the  Authorised 
Version.  For  unless  it  means  this,  the  dreaded  alternative 
which  is  put  forth  by  the  opponents  of  the  Judgment  meets 
us  at  every  turn — namely,  that  ‘  there  is  no  touchstone  which 
‘  shall  test  for  ns  whether  a  given  passage  is  part  of  the  AVord 
‘  of  God  or  of  the  word  of  man  therewith  entangled.’ 

This  alternative  is  put  forward  in  these  express  words  even 
in  80  grave  a  document  as  the  Pastoral  of  the  Northern  Pri¬ 
mate.  But  in  actual  fact  it  is  accepted  by  hardly  any  educated 
man.  The  Pastoral  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  allows 
an  unquestioned  right  of  rejecting  spurious  passages.  The 

•  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  in  one  passage  of  his  letter  to 
the ‘Record*  this  general  sense  of  inspiration,  as  given  in  the  Judg¬ 
ment,  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Pusey  as  ‘  expressing  our  common  faith.*  O 
«'  lie  omnia  !  It  is  as  if  for  a  moment  the  free  generous  spirit  which 
breathed  through  his  earlier  work  on  German  Theology  had  again 
taken  possession  of  a  mind  too  widely  and  deeply  learned,  to  submit, 
without  a  struggle,  to  the  trammels  of  the  modern  sehools  of  thought, 
with  which  he  has  allowed  himself  of  late  to  be  shackled. 
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‘  touchstone  ’  which  rejects  the  verse  ol’  the  Three  ^Vituesses  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  ‘  the  verifyin};  faculty  ’  of  Biblical 
criticism ;  and  unless  each  single  word  of  tlie  Authorised  Text 
is  protected  hy  the  law  from  criticism,  each  student  of  the 
sacred  text  must  apply,  and  does  apply,  that  touchstone  for 
himself.  The  ‘  Quarterly  Reviewer,'  *  who  appears  to  speak 
with  all  hut  ejuscopal  authority,  has  no  scrujde  in  applying 
the  touchstone  further  still.  ‘  Christianity,’  he  says,  ‘  no  more 
‘  looks  to  the  Bible  for  scientific  teaching  than  it  searches 
‘  for  the  Articles  of  the  Faith  in  Algebra.’  ‘  Nothing  is  less  to 
‘  be  encouraged  than  the  nervous  shrinking  from  the  discovery 
‘  of  the  truth  which  marks  some  feeble  religionists,  unless, 
‘  indeed,  it  be  the  fussy  anxiety  with  which  others  rush  eagerly 
‘  about  to  invent  schemes  for  the  hasty  reconciliation  of  every 
‘  seeming  contradiction,’  &c.  He  condemns  ‘  passionate  asser- 
‘  tions  of  the  absolute  verbal  inspiration  of  the  sacred  text,  wliich, 
‘  in  fact,  exclude  altogether  the  human  element,  and  hazard 
‘  the  truth  t)f  Revelation  on  the  correctness  of  Biblical  state- 
‘  ments  as  to  science  and  history.’  He  agrees  with  the  Judg¬ 
ment  that  ‘  there  may  be  parts  of  the  Canonical  B(M)ks  .  .  . 

‘  not  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Sjtirit.’  In  like 
manner,  many  even  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Oxford  Declara¬ 
tion  claun  the  right  of  believing  that  there  must  he  a  reserve 
and  qualification  in  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  There  are, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  not  above  fifty  clergymen  in  England 
who  fully  and  from  their  heart  believe  the  precepts  of  Levitica* 
or  the  pedigrees  in  the  B(K)k  of  Chnmicles,  the  description  of 
the  hare  as  a  ruminant  animal,  or  the  im|)recatlons  of  Nehemiah 
on  his  enemies,  to  be  immediately  and  absolutely  the  Word  of 
God,  in  the  same  sense,  or  anything  like  the  same  sense,  a? 
they  believe  this  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  the  fare¬ 
well  Discourses  in  St.  John's  Gospel.  What  the  Privy 
Council  has  done  is  to  legalise  the  latent — our  enemies  would 
say  ‘  hetenaloxy,’  but  we  boldly  say — the  latent  ‘  orthotloxy,’ 
of  the  great  mass  of  English  opinion  on  this  subject.  Had 
it  detenuineil  otherwise,  it  w  ould,  for  the  sake  of  courting  a 
momentary  |X)pularity,  have  closed  the  doors  of  the  Church  of 
England  against  the  belief  held,  we  freely  admit,  inconsis¬ 
tently  and  imperfectly,  hut  still  held  by  all  those  who  have 
not  a  theory  to  defend  or  a  party  to  accuse.  ‘  The  Word  of 
‘  God,’  as  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  well  observes  in  that 
powerful  charge  which,  without  re-opening  former  passages  at 
arms  between  ourselves  and  the  learned  prelate,  must  both  by 
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friends  and  foes  be  acknowledged  to  be  fully  w'orthy  of  his 
ancient  fame — ‘  cannot,  in  any  passage  *  of  the  New  Testament, 

‘  be  substituted  for  the  Bible  without  manifest  absurdity.’  And 
what  Scripture  nowhere  enjoins,  and  hardly  allows,  a  church 
or  an  individual  must  be  very  bold  to  assert  without  reserve 
or  qualification.  ‘  The  Word  of  Gofl  ’  is  the  Di\'ine  Effluence 
which  visited  the  ])atriarchs,  which  inspired  the  jirophets, 
which  spake  by  the  Evangelists  and  A])ostles,  which  is  uttered 
and  ex])ressed  in  all  the  forms  of  Revelation  and  of  Reason, 
which  in  its  highest  and  most  perfect  sense  is  applied  by  St.  John 
to  the  Eternal  Son.  The  Articles  speak  quite  correctly  of 
‘  God's  Word  written,’  that  is,  ‘  Go<l’s  word  as  far  as  it  is  ex- 
‘  pressed  in  writing.’  But  this  is  but  one  form — and  a  very 
liniited  form — of  the  Word  of  Gwl — a  sense  in  which  it  is 
never,  as  we  have  seen,  used  in  Scripture,  very  rarely,  we 
believe,  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  And  nothing  is  more 
debasing  to  the  true  conce])tion  of  that  exalted  term,  which  may 
be  traced  through  all  the  religious  annals  of  the  world,  than  to 
apply  it  to  the  Bible  so  as  to  identify  the  Bible  with  it,  as  if  it 
were  that  and  nothing  else. 

Still  less  can  any  argument  for  the  absolute  cori’ectness  of 
every  jjart  of  the  sacred  books  be  drawn  from  the  expression 
‘  Canonical  Scriptures.’  True  it  is  that  the  Scriptures,  as  a 
whole,  contain  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  yet  this  is  not 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Canonical,  nor  can  any  inference 
be  drawn  from  it  as  to  the  character  of  the  books  so  designated. 
The  highest,  because  the  most  learned,  authority  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  England — we  allude  to  Mr.  Westcottf — has  proved 
beyond  all  question  that  the  words,  as  applied  to  the  Scriptures, 
mean  not  the  books  which  rule,  or  contain  the  rule,  but  the 
books  which  are  ruled,  or  placed  in  the  rule,  by  the  Church. 
It  describes  simply  an  historical  fact  that  certain  books  have 
been  so  received  by  the  Church.  What  those  books  are  has 
been  ruled  differently  by  different  jwrtions  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  of  the  first  centuries  often  included  the  Book  of  Baruch, 
and  excluded  the  Book  of  Esther,  or  included  the  Epistles 
of  Clement  and  Barnabas,  and  excluded  the  Ajx)calypse.  The 
Church  of  Rome  excludes  the  Epistles  of  Clement  and  Barnabas, 
and  includes  the  Apocrypha.  The  Church  of  Annenia  includes 
the  History  of  tJoseph  and  Asenath,  and  the  Third  Epistle  of 
St  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  The  Church  of  England,  before  the 
Reformation,  included,  for  several  centuries,  the  Epistle  to  the 


*  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  p.  102. 
f  See  article  Canon  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
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Laodiceans,  and  since  the  lleforination  has  excluded  the  i 
AiMKTvphal  hooks  in  its  Articles,  though  describing  two  of  them 
ill  its  Homilies  as  of  Divine  authority.  Hut  nothing  has  been 
deteniiincd  either  in  Articles,  Prayer-b»wk,  or  Homilies,  as  to 
tlie  jirecise  nature  of  this  authority,  save  only  that  the  books 
named  in  the  Sixth  Article  eontain  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation  ;  in  other  words  contain,  but  are  not  coextensive 
with,  the  W'ord  of  God,  in  that  exalted  and  exact  sense  in 
which  alone  it  can  be  recognised  in  theological  definitions  or 
legal  obligations.  AVe  might  multiply  quotations  from  Eng¬ 
lish  divines  jiast  and  present,  but  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  j 
one  from  a  useful  but  unpretending  little  work  by  a  well-  j 
known  clergyman  of  the  so-calleil  Evangelical  School,  which 
lncor|)orates  some  of  the  most  decisive  from  former  times.* 

*  I  do  earnestly  plead  in  behalf  of  Holy  Scripture,  that  instead  of 
demands  for  it  whiclj  end  in  outrages  upon  it,  we  abide  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sixth  Article,  and  the  Homilies  of  our  Church.  Of  * 
the  Sixth  Article,  when  it  declares  “  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all 
things  necessary  to  Salvation.”  Of  the  Homilies,  when  they  say, 

“  Unto  a  Christian  man  there  can  be  nothing  either  more  necessary  i 

“  or  profitable  than  the  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  forasmuch  as  | 

“  in  it  is  contained  God’s  true  JVord,  setting  forth  His  glory,  and  i 

“  also  man’s  duly.”  •*  For  in  Holy  Scripture  is  fully  contained  what 
“  we  ought  to  do  and  what  to  eschew,  what  to  believe,  what  to  love, 

“  and  what  to  look  for  at  God’s  hands.”  (Homily  I.)  “  For  the 
“  Holy  Scriptures  are  Gods  treasure-house,  wherein  are  found  all 
“  things  needful  for  us  to  see,  to  hear,  to  learn,  and  to  believe, 

“  necessary  for  the  attaining  of  eternal  life.” 

‘  And  this  principle  is  re-echoed  by  Hooker :  “  The  pruicipal 
“  intent  of  Scripture  is  to  deliver  the  laws  of  duties  supernatural.”  | 

(I.  14.)  And  again,  “Scripture  teaches  us  that  saving  truth  which  t 

“  God  hath  discovered  unto  the  svorld  by  revelation.”  (iii.  8.)  And  | 
still  more  emphatically,  “  The  main  drift  of  the  whole  New’  Testa-  | 
“  mejit  is  that  which  St.  John  setteth  down  as  the  purpose  of  his 
“  own  history,  ‘  These  things  are  written  that  yc  might  believe  that  f 

“  ‘  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might  hart  i 

“  ‘  life  through  His  name.’  The  drift  of  the  Old,  that  which  the  | 

“  Apostle  mentioneth  to  Timothy,  ‘The  Holy  Scriptures  are  able  to 
“  ‘  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation.’  So  that  the  general  end  both  of 
“  Old  and  New  is  one.”  With  which  accord  the  deeply  suggestive 
words  of  Bacon,  “  Some  have  pretended  to  find  the  truth  of  all 

“  natural  philosophy  in  the  Scriptures . But  neither  do  they 

“  give  honour  to  the  Scriptures,  as  thejf  suppose,  but  much  embase 
“  them.  For  to  seek  heaven  and  earth  in  the  word  of  God,  is  to  | 

“  seek  temporary  things  amongst  eternal:  to  seek  philosophy  in 


*  A  Plea  for  Holy  Scripture.  By  Thomas  Gritfith,  A.M.,  Pre¬ 
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“  divinity  is  to  seek  the  dead  among  the  living  ;  neither  are  the  pots 
“  or  layers,  whose  place  was  in  the  outward  part  ot‘  the  temple,  to 
“  be  sought  in  the  holiest  place  of  all,  where  the  ark  of  the  testi- 
“  mony  was  seated.  The  scope  or  purpose  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
“  not  to  express  matters  of  nature  in  the  Scriptures  otherwise  than 
“  in  passage,  and  for  application  to  man’s  capacity  and  to  matters 
“  moral  or  divine.  For  it  is  a  true  rule,  ‘  Auctoris  aliud  agentis  parva 
“  ‘  auctoritas.’” 

‘  The  sufficiency  of  Scripture  is  not  asserted  as  to  anything  else 
but  this.  It  has  not  to  do  wMth  settling  matters  of  Science,  or 
Philosophy,  or  History,  or  Ethnology :  it  has  to  do  only  with  the 
Revelation  of  the  one  True  God  in  His  relation  to  man. 

‘  There  are  indeed  other  things  in  Scripture,  of  infinite  truth  and 
beauty,  but  they  are  all  subordinate  to  this.  There  are  its  historical 
elements,  its  poetical,  its  legal,  its  political,  its  prophetical,  its  philo¬ 
sophical,  its  moral,  its  mystical.  It  has  something  to  tell  us  about 
everything  that  has  interested  or  can  interest  the  human  mind.  But 
the  one  thing  which  makes  it  to  us  emphatically  “  God’s  Treasure- 
“  house  ”  is  its  Disclosure,  amidst  all  these  accessory  matters,  of  the 
otherwise  unknown  and  unknowable  God  —  His  character,  His 
works.  His  ways.’ 

Still  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  has  been 
the  refusal  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  to  pledge  itself 
and  the  Church  to  any  |)opular  theory  of  the  inotle  of  justi¬ 
fication,  or  of  the  future  jmnishment  of  the  wicked.  These 
questions  were  not,  properly  speaking,  part  of  the  original 
controversy  which  has  precipitated  this  decision.  But  they  are 
not  less  momentous  in  their  bearings  on  Christian  Theology; 
and  of  these,  no  less  than  of  the  question  of  Inspiration,  it  is 
ob\ious  that  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  is  not  sutliciently  ma¬ 
tured  to  require  any  definition,  beyond  that  which  has  been 
given.  The  doctrine  of  the  endlessness  of  future  punishment 
might  indeed,  at  first,  seem  to  have  had  a  stronger  hold, 
and  in  a  more  precise  form,  than  that  of  verbal  inspiration. 
But  here,  again,  the  moment  we  press  the  prevalent  belief, 
we  feel  that  it  is  either  altogether  fluctuating,  or  else  expresses 
itself  in  forms  wholly  untenable.  The  ‘  tacit  repugnance  ’ 
with  which,  from  the  days  of  Origen  downwards,  some  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  Christian  Church  have  rejected  the  sterner 
dogma,  has  constantly  kept  alive  a  protest  which  no  traditional 
weight  has  been  able  entirely  to  smother.  Perhaps  of  all  the 
secondary  arguments  that  Mr.  Wilson  used  in  his  defence,  none 
was  more  effective  than  that  in  which  he  cited  the  well-known 
sermon  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  then  asked  whether,  after 
elaborately  preaching  such  a  doctrine,  one  man  should  have  been 
raised  to  the  primacy  of  this  great  Church,  whilst  for  merely 
expressing  a  hope  that  there  may  be  conditions  of  restoration 
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and  recovery  for  God’s  erring  creatures,  another  should  be 
sU8|)ended  from  his  functions — 

‘  lllc  crucem  sceleris  pretium  tulit,  hie  diadema.’ 

But  it  is  more  to  our  present  point  to  observe  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  endless  tonnents,  if  held,  is  not  practically  taught 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  English  clergy.  How  rarely  in 
these  m<Klern  days  have  »)ur  pulpits  resounded  with  the  detailed 
descriptions  of  future  j)unishments,  which  abound  in  the  writings 
of  the  seventeenth  century  !  How  rarely  does  any  one  even  of 
the  strictest  sect  venture  to  ajiply  such  descriptions  to  any  one 
that  he  has  personally  known  !  And  Avhen  we  read  the  actual 
grounds  on  which  the  belief  is  rested  by  those  who  now  put  it 
forth  as  one  of  the  essential  articles  of  the  faith,  we  find  that 
it  rejH)ses  almost  entirely  on  the  doubtful  interj)retation,  in 
a  single  passage,  of  a  single  word,  which  in  far  the  larger 
pro|H)rtion  of  j)assages  where  it  occurs  in  the  Bible,  cannot 
possibly  bear  the  meaning  commonly  put  uj)on  it  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  text.  We  must,  we  are  told,  believe  in  the  endless  punish¬ 
ments  of  the  wicked,  l)ecause  in  one  verse  in  St.  Matthew’s 
Gos|k;1,  ‘the  punishment  of  the  cursed  ecpially  with  the  life 
‘  of  the  righteous  is  called  everlasting.’  Whatever  may  be  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  words  translated  ‘  everlast- 
‘  ing  ’  in  this  or  in  any  other  passages^ — whatever  may  be  the 
true  meaning  of  that  solemn  warning  where  the  real  drift  of  our 
Lord’s  wonls  is  not  to  determine  the  nature  «)f  the  future  state, 
but  to  rec«)gnisc  the  just  deserts  of  those  who,  however  uncon¬ 
sciously,  have  served  Him  by  serving  His  brethren,  and  of 
those  who,  amidst  whatever  professions,  have  neglecte<l  the 
practical  duties  of  life — it  is  certain  that  the  true  Christian 
belief  in  the  blessedness  of  the  g(Mxl  rests  not  on  the  sense  of 
any  single  word,  or  of  any  single  text,  but  on  the  convic¬ 
tions  pressed  ujxm  us  alike  by  conscience  and  by  the  whole 
tenour  of  Scrij»ture,  that  GckI’s  essential  attributes  are  un¬ 
changeable — that  of  all  His  attributes  none  is  more  essential 
or  more  unchangeable  than  His  love  for  those  who  love  Him, 
and  His  desire  to  recover  those  who  have  gone  astray  from  Him. 
It  is  the  love  of  G(k1  aiul  the  fear  of  Gtxl,  the  love  of  goodness 
and  the  hatred  of  sin,  not  the  hope  of  heaven  or  the  fear  of 
hell,  that  in  the  Bible  are  made  the  foundations  of  human 
actiim — the  way  to  eternal  life.  The  excellent  men  who  put 
forward  the  Oxford  Declaration  coidd  hardly  have  weighed  the 
whole  force  of  their  expression  when  they  entreated  their 
younger  brethren,  ‘  for  the  love  of  God,’  and  ‘  in  common  with 
‘  the  whole  Catholic  Church,’  to  sign  a  statement  which,  if 
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taken  literally,  was —  as  they  were  reminded  in  a  remarkable 
letter  from  a  High  Churchman  of  no  wavering  faith,  ‘  making 
‘  private  and  heretical  opinions  the  measure  of  the  Church’s 
‘  faith — defining  where  neither  the  Catholic  Church  nor  the 
‘  Scriptures  have  defined.’  ‘You  assert,’*  he  proceeds,  ‘  that 
‘  eternity — 

‘must  be  understood  in  precisely  the  same  sense  of  the  creature  as 
of  the  Creator,  of  evil  as  of  good,  of  union  to  Satan  as  of  union  to  God. 
Sorely  a  very  little  thought  might  have  taught  you  better.  The  words 
“eternal”  and  “everlasting,”  or  phrases  answering  to  these,  are  con¬ 
stantly  used  in  a  relative  sense  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  with 
reference  to  Jewish  ordinances  designed  to  pass  away,  and  they 
signify  “indefinite  and  continuous,”  until  superseded  by  a  higher 
law  or  principle,  never  tending  to  come  to  an  end  of  themselves. 
Is  it  necessary  to  teach  learned  men  like  you  that  whatever  begins 
in  time  may  also  know  an  end  in  time ;  that  there  is  this  essential 
and  infinite  difference  between  the  eternity  of  good  and  of  evil— - 
that  the  one  has  never  begun,  but  was  from  all  eternity  ;  that  the 
other  has  begun,  and  may  therefore  end;  that  it  is  nothing  less 
than  blasphemous  to  draw  comparisons  between  the  eternity  of 
the  everlasting  Son  of  God  and  the  relative  eternity  of  his  sinful 
creatures ;  that  evil  having  nothing  Divine  in  it  is  essentially  finite, 
not  infinite;  that  it  consists  in  rebellion  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
has  no  inherent  endless  vitality  ;  that  the  happiness  of  the  blessed 
rests  not  on  a  word,  or  a  syllable,  but  on  their  perfect  union  with 
God,  w’ho  is  infinite  life  and  joy ;  that  we  have  no  “  data  ”  whatever 
on  which  to  ground  the  assertion  that  the  eternity  of  sin,  of  pain, 
and  of  evil,  is  equally  unlimited,  absolute,  and  infinite  ;  that  these 
are  “  the  deep  things  of  God  ”  which  really  wise  men  will  not  seek 
to  fathom  or  define  too  closely ;  that  Catholics  content  themselves 
with  using  the  language  of  Scripture  and  the  creeds  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  what  the  whole  Catholic  Church  never  has  done, 
sound  the  limits  and  take  the  accurate  measure  of  that  love  of 
Christ  concerning  which  an  inspired  Apostle  prays  for  his  brethren 
that  they  might  be  able  to  comprehend  “  what  is  the  breadth,  and 
“  length,  and  depth,  and  height,  and  know  that  love  of  Christ  which 
“  passeth  knowledge.”  ’ 

‘  AH  honour  to  the  wise  laymen,  therefore,  who,  in  our  highest 
court  of  appeal,  with  the  assistance  of  the  three  highest  ecclesiastical 
assessors  in  the  land,  have  delivered  on  these  grave  questions  a 
sound  and  Catholic  judgment,  against  which  you  are  now  urging 
an  heretical,  a  disloyal,  and  a  most  unhappy  movement ;  disturbing 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  Christ’s  people,  exciting  the  weak,  practi- 
caUy  to  the  desertion  of  our  communion,  and  driving  all  young, 
generous,  and  noble  spirits  into  scepticism  and  open  infidelity.’ 


*  Letter  of  the  Rev.  Archer  Gurney  to  the  Editor  of  the  ‘  Daily 
*  News. 
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It  was  no  sceptical  philosopher,  no  rationalist  theologian,  hut 
the  most  devout  and  saintly  of  the  ‘  most  Christian  kings,’  to 
whom,  as  it  was  believetl  by  his  contemporaries,  Avas  vouchsafed 
the  divine  vision,  in  Avhich  he  saw,  by  the  shores  of  Palestine, 
a  Avoman  of  stately  form  approaching  him,  Avith  a  brazier  of 
burning  coals  in  one  hand,  and  a  vase  of  Avater  in  the  other.  St. 
Louis  asked  her  avIio  she  Avas,  and  Avhat  she  bore  in  her  hand. 

‘  I  am,’  she  ansAvered,’  ‘  the  Christian  Religion — and  I  come 
‘  Avith  these  burning  coals  to  dry  up  the  rivers  of  Paradise,  and 
‘  Avith  these  streams  of  AAater  to  quench  the  fires  of  hell,  that 
‘  henceforth  mankind  may  serve  me  fi)r  myself  alone — may  hate 
‘  sin  and  cleave  to  good,  for  the  love  of  Clod  and  for  the  love 
‘  of  gootlncss.’  A  bold  conception —  too  bold  for  us  to  adoi)t  or 
to  dAvcll  n|)on — but  representing  to  us  a  truth  Avhich  all  Chris¬ 
tian  teachers  Avould  do  Avell  to  meditate.  It  is  not  in  the 
interests  of  philosophy,  but  in  the  interests  of  Religion  herself, 
that  Ave  are  bound  to  avoid  exaggerated  statements  of  the 
details  of  that  future  state,  Avhich  transcends  all  human  thought. 
It  is  from  relying  not  on  the  dictates  of  a  presumptuous  reason, 
but  on  the  revelations  of  the  nature  of  God  made  in  the  Bible 
itself,  that  Ave  shrink  from  closing  for  ever  that  door  of  hoj)e 
Avhich  He  in  His  infinite  mercy  not  in  one  passage  only,  but 
in  many  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  has  apjKJared  to  some  of  the 
holiest  and  purest  C'hristians  to  leave  open.  The  Bible  is  either 
silent,  or  speaks  Avith  a  voice  Avhich  conveys  to  some  the  brighter, 
as  to  others,  the  darker  conclusion.  The  Church  in  its  formal 
documents  is  silent  altogether.  The  Forty-second  Article, 
affirming  the  harsher  doctrine,  has  been  long  ago  struck  out  of 
the  Articles  of  the  English  Church.  The  clergy  Avaver  in  their 
OAvn  teaching  respecting  it.  Those  (if  any  there  be)  Avho  really 
hold  it,  and  really  teach  it,  can  hold  and  teach  it  noAv  with 
tenfold  force,  from  the  fact  that  they  Avill  be  knoAvn  to  do  so, 
not  from  any  imaginary  compulsion  of  the  laAV,  but  from  their 
oAvn  unbiassed  convictions.  Noav  that  the  liberty  to  teach  and 
to  think  freely  on  this  mysterious  subject  is  openly  alloAved  and 
avoAved,  Ave  doubt  not  that  the  true  Biblical  doctrine,  Avhatever 
it  is,  Avill,  through  the  manifold  fluctuations  of  human  belief 
respecting  it,  be  at  last  clearly  and  consistently  set  forth. 

There  remains  the  question,  perhaps  in  itself  the  most  thorny 
of  all — and  that  Avhich  aj)pcare<l  most  directly  to  infringe  on  the 
language  of  the  Articles — the  doctrine  of  ‘  transfer  by  merit ;  ’ 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  calletl,  of  ‘  substitution,’  or  of  ‘  imputed 
‘  righteousness.’  LTnlike  the  questions  of  inspiration,  and  of 
future  punishment — on  which  subjects  no  one  has  pretended 
that  any  Article  has  expressly  sjwken,  and  on  which  all  the 
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allegations  in  the  recent  controversies  were  drawn  only  by  way 
of  remote  inference — here  was  a  doctrine,  to  which  one  Article 
at  least  distinctly  and  exclusively  refers.  There  is  no  Article 
on  Inspiration.  There  is  no  Article  on  Hell  Fire.  There  is  an 
Article  on  the  diK'trine  of  ,I ustification  by  F aith  only.  But  the 
•ludgment  has  ruled  that  in  this  great  Article,  we  must  not, 
or  we  need  not,  interpret  its  language  beyond  the  exact  letter 
of  what  it  lays  down.  It  asserts  that  we  are  justified  ‘  for  the 
‘  merits,’  it  does  not  assert  that  we  are  justifie<l  ‘  by  the  transfer 
‘  of  the  merits  of  Christ.’  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
no  part  of  the  ,1  udguient  would  have  provoked  a  more  deter¬ 
mined  resistance  from  the  whole  Puritanical  and  Cahinistic 
party  in  the  Church,  than  this  announcement  that  no  theory  of 
transferred  or  imputed  righteousness  is  involved  in  the  Article 
of  a  falling  or  standing  Church.  But  here  came  in  the  inesti¬ 
mable  advantage  of  the  union  between  the  two  contending 
parties.  To  High  Churchmen  as  to  Roman  Catholics,  im- 
putetl  righteousness  is  a  heresy.  Their  co-oj)eration  could  be 
secured  by  their  ancient  enemies  only  at  the  cost  of  not 
raising  once  more  this  ancient  feud.  Not  entirely  without  a 
struggle,  hut  with  a  struggle  so  faint  as  to  have  left  no  traces 
behind,  every  protest  on  this  point  was  abandoned.  This  part, 
perhaps  the  most  imjmrtant  part  of  the  Avhole  Judgment,  has 
been  receivetl  without  a  murmur ;  and  the  voice,  or  the  silence, 
of  the  whole  English  clergy  has  acquiesced  in  the  clearance  of 
these  entangling  and  vexatious  theories  from  the  great  doctrine 
of  the  Redemption  of  man.  W e  will  not  dwell  on  the  lasting 
benefits  of  this  particular  result  of  the  Judgment;  but  we  are 
satisfied  that  they  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  acknowledged  even 
by  that  party,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  that  class  of  mind, 
which  has  hitherto  most  eagerly  caught  at  such  theories,  as 
though  they  were  the  very  bulwarks  of  the  Faith.  Finnly  com-  , 
pactetl  as  the  jmpular  theology  seemed  to  be  on  this  special 
point,  on  none,  we  are  convinced,  is  it  more  entirely  (to  use  the 
sacred  phrase)  ‘  ready  to  wax  old  and  vanish  away ;  ’  and  we 
are,  therefi)re,  pro|)ortionably  thankful  that  nothing  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  recent  ,Iudgment  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this 
peaceful  and  gradual  disappearance  of  scholastic  forms,  Avhich 
only  commended  themselves  to  the  truly  devout  mind  because 
of  the  Eternal  Truth  which  those  forms  represented,  and  which 
will  shine  out  more  clearly  than  ever,  now  that  it  is  disencum¬ 
bered,  in  law  as  well  as  in  fact,  from  the  theories  which  dis¬ 
figured  and  concealed  it. 

That  on  each  of  these  three  questions,  the  conclusions  of 
the  clergy,  at  present  so  fluctuating  and  unsettled,  should  thus 
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be  left  free  to  form  themselves,  is  in  itself  an  immense  boon. 
As  our  great  historian  describes  the  unconscious  benefits  of  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick,  so  we  doubt  not  that  when  the  immediate 
pressure  and  panic  of  the  moment  have  passed  away,  every 
English  clergyman,  even  in  the  most  secluded  parish,  or  amidst 
the  most  arduous  pastoral  work,  will  find  his  course  easier, 
and  be  made  aware,  without  knowing  the  cause,  that  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  has  become  lighter  and  the  heavens  brighter.  He  will 
find  weapons  of  attack  against  his  neighbours  not  so  ready  at 
hand  as  they  used  to  he ;  he  will  find  the  means  of  agreement 
and  mutual  co-operation  increased  tenfold.  It  may  be  that 
controversy  n-ill  still  roll  *)n,  hut  it  will  not  he  embittered  by 
the  taunts  of  dishonesty  and  unfaithfulness  to  a  Church  which 
has  now  proclaimed  itself  able  and  willing  to  bear  the  shock  of 
free  inquiry.  It  will  he  recognised  that  the  Articles  which 
would  have  admitted  the  doubts  of  Calvin,  and  the  difficulties 
of  Luther,  on  the  Sacred  Books,  and  the  Prayer-book,  which 
was  read  with  a  safe  conscience  by  Archbishop  Tilloston,  have 
not  closed  the  doors  against  their  spiritual  descendants.  We 
shall  have  lost  the  expensive  luxury  »)f  prosecutions,  but  we 
shall  have  gainerl  the  blessings  of  truth  and  peace.  ‘  And  the 
‘  land  had  rest  forty  years.’ 

There  is  a  yet  wider  benefit  conferred  by  this  decision  than 
anything  which  merely  affects  the  interests  of  a  single  Church. 
Had  the  Privy  Council  stereotyped  the  theory  of  literal  In¬ 
spiration,  of  Endless  Punishment,  and  of  ^lerit  by  Transfer, 
it  would  have  done  more  to  separate  the  English  Church  from 
universal  Christendom  than  any  act  of  our  Church  since  the 
Reformation.  Down  to  this  time,  these  ipiestions  have  been,  by 
Ct(x1’s  good  Providence,  kei>t  open  in  all  the  great  and  ancient 
Churches  of  the  world.  Take  themin  order.  Look  first  at  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Biblical  Inspiration  and  Interpretation.  There  is  not  a 
word  respecting  it  in  the  ancient  creeds.  There  has  not  been  a 
decree  respecting  it  in  any  single  Council,  ancient  or  modern. 
The  question  of  what  was  or  was  not  to  be  a  part  of  Scripture 
clamoured  for  solution  in  the  fiuir  first  centuries  even  more 
imperatively  than  it  does  now.  Not  merely  individual  against 
individual,  but  Church  against  Church,  maintained  a  difterent 
Canon  of  Scripture.  Bo<*ks  received  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
were  rejected  by  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  and  b(M)ks  received 
by  the  Church  of  Alexandria  were  rejected  by  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Interpretations  resolving  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  history  into  allegory,  obtained  a  jwedominance  and 
authority  such  as  they  have  never  obtained  since,  even  in 
Germany.  During  this  crisis  were  convened  the  first,  second, 
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third,  and  fourth  General  Councils,  which  alone  of  authorities  in 
former  times,  according  to  the  Church  of  England,  have  the 
power  of  determining  w  hat  is  and  what  is  not  heresy.  Not  a 
decree  was  framed,  not  a  word  w'as  uttered,  on  this  urgent  ques¬ 
tion.  From  the  question  even  of  defining  the  limits  of  the 
Canon,  those  august  authorities  seem  to  have  shrunk  almost 
as  if  in  terror.  A  legend,  which  ascribes  such  a  determination 
to  the  Council  of  Nicea,  show’s  hoAv  natural  would  have  been 
the  temptation,  whilst  its  fahulousness  j)roves  how  successfully 
the  tem])tation  w’as  resisted.  Even  Provincial  Councils  hung 
back.  I'he  famous  decree  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  is  now 
known  to  he  a  forgery,  and  even  w'cre  it  genuine,  the  Council 
was  but  a  small  and  (as  it  seems)  heretical*  synod.  The  only 
decree  really  passed  by  any  ancient  Council  on  the  subject  of 
the  Canon  was  by  the  Provincial  Council  of  Carthage,  w’hich 
included  amongst  the  Canonical  BcM>ks  as  of  equal  authority, 
the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  only  de¬ 
cree  ])assed  by  any  Council,  ancient  or  incKlem,  professing  to 
be  a  General  Council,  was  that  of  Trent,  which  followed  the 
Council  of  Carthage  in  including  the  A])ocrypha,  and  ‘  re- 
‘  ceived  traditions  of  the  Church  pertaining  to  faith  and  prac- 
‘  rice,’  ‘  with  an  equal  feeling  t)f  devotion  and  reverence  ;  ’  and 
this  decree,  the  first  of  any  authority  ever  passed,  Avas  ‘  ratified 
‘  by  only  fifty-three  prelatesf  ,  amongst  Avhom  there  was  not 
‘  one  scholar  distinguished  for  historical  learning,  not  one  who 
‘  was  fitted  by  special  study  for  the  examination  of  a  subject  in 
‘  which  the  truth  could  only  be  detennined  by  the  voice  of 
‘  antiquity.’  Yet  not  even  in  the  Council  of  Trent  Avas  any 
decree  or  opinion  ])assed  on  the  inspiration,  or  authorship,  or 
interjwetation  of  any  of  those  hooks.  On  all  these  points  the 
Roman  Catholic  divine  is  as  free  as  the  Protestant — freer  (as 
far  as  their  authorised  confessions  go)  than  the  Protestant 
dmnes  of  Scotland  or  BYance,  as  free  as  the  freest  divine  in 
the  English  Church,  to  Avhom  the  Privy  Council  has  accorded 
the  same  liberty  that  has  been  accorded  by  the  solemn  decrees 
of  the  Avhole  Catholic  Church,  Eastern  and  Western,  ancient 
and  modern,  alike. 

Similar  to  the  history  of  the  freedom  of  thought  on  the  Canon 
and  Inspiration  of  Scripture  in  Christendom  at  large,  is  the 
history  of  the  freedom  of  thought  on  the  question  of  the  future 
Punishment  of  the  Wicked.  We  need  not  for  this  purpose  go 
into  the  dark  caverns  of  theology.  There  is  not  a  more  Avidely 


*  Westcott’s  ‘Bible  in  the  Church,’  p.  170. 
t  Ibid.  p.  257. 
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renowned  name  in  the  Early  Church  than  that  of  Origen.  ‘  I 
‘  love  the  name  of  Origen,’  says  a  distinguished  theologian 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church :  ‘  I  will  not  listen  to  the  notion 
‘  that  so  great  a  soul  was  lost.’  *  If  there  is  any  opinion  more 
closely  than  another  connected  with  this  splendid  memory,  it  is 
that  of  the  final  restoration  of  the  wicked.  Nor  did  the  opinions 
of  Origen  die  with  him.  They  continue<l  to  form  the  backbone, 
so  to  say,  of  a  vast  school  of  thought.  They  emerged  all  along 
the  horizon  of  the  Church,  at  the  very  time  when  the  four 
General  Councils  met.  They  were  the  battlefield  of  rival  fac¬ 
tious.  Yet  not  till  the  sixth  century  is  there  any  hint  of  their 
condemnation  by  any  supreme  autliority.  Then  not  by  any 
General  Council,  but  by  a  small  ecclesiastical  synod  convened 
in  the  Palace  at  Constantinople,  not  through  the  inspiration  of 
any  illustrious  Father  of  the  Church,  but  at  the  absolute 
command  of  the  most  worldly  Emperor  and  the  most  wicked 
Empress  that  ever  sat  on  the  imperial  throne,  the  opinions  of 
Origen  were  censured,  and  his  name  cast  out  as  heretical.  We 
can  hardly  wonder  that  no  General  Council  has  ever  sanctioned 
a  decree  so  passed.  ‘  I  had  rather  be  with  Origen  wherever  he 
‘  is,  than  with  Justinian  and  Theodora  wherever  they  are,’  is 
the  instinctive  feeling,  not  only  of  the  generous  and  devout  spirit 
from  whom  this  exclamation  was  wrung  in  a  moment  of  harsh 
treatment  by  his  theological  adversaries,  but  of  all  who  have 
ever  thought  at  all  on  the  awful  question  on  which  these  two 
contending  parties  took  the  opjiosing  sides.  From  that  time 
downwards,  although  the  belief  in  the  Eternity  of  Hell  Fire 
took  a  dee|)er  and  more  universal  hold  on  the  minds  of  men, 
yet  it  received  the  sanction  only  of  general  sentiment,  not  of 
Catholic  authority.  Whatever  value  we  attach  to  the  decree  of 
Justinian’s  Synod,  even  if  we  conce<le  the  bare  |K)ssibility  that 
it  may  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Fifth  General  Council 
— yet  it  remains  certain  that  no  creed  of  any  ancient  Church 
entered  on  the  question  at  all.  The  A]X)stles’  Creed  and  the 
Nicene  Creed  are  absolutely  silent.  The  Athanasian  Creed 
simply  repeats  the  words  of  Scripture,  which  Origen  himself 
accepted.  Neither  in  any  of  the  Councils  binding  on  the  Greek 
Church,  nor  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  nor  in  the  Creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  is  there  any  opinion  expressed  on  the  nature  or 
duration  of  Hell  Torments.  Even  in  jK)j)ular  belief,  the  severity 
of  the  doctrine,  and  the  immense  difficulties  which  it  suggests 
in  its  application  to  the  actual  complications  of  human  cha¬ 
racter,  w'ere  softened  in  the  Eastern  Church  by  a  theory  of 
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sudden  purification  at  the  moment  of  deatli,  or  at  the  Judgment 
Day — and  in  the  Latin  Church  by  the  vast  variety  of  punish¬ 
ment,  allowetl  in  the  lower  world,  (witness  Dante’s  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  circle  <if  the  Inferno  with  the  Paradise,  the 
Elysian  fields,  of  heathen  j)oets,)  and  still  more  by  the  theory 
of  a  Limbo  for  heathens  and  children,  and  of  a  Purgatory  for 
all  but  the  very  Avorst, — a  doctrine  Avhich  in  fact  covers  almost 
all  the  cases  Avhich  render  the  jiopular  doctrine  of  Hell  so 
appalling  to  retlectiug  minds. 

Of  the  third  question  before  the  Privy  Council — that  of 
‘  the  transfer  of  merit  ’  or  ‘  imj)uted  righteousness,’ — it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  not  only  this  j)articular  theory, 
but  the  Avhole  subject  to  Avhich  it  relates,  is  passed  over  by  the 
ancient  Councils  and  Creeds,  as  though  it  did  not  exist.  They 
declare  in  the  most  general  terms  that  ‘  Christ  lived  and  died 
‘for  the  salvation  of  man,’  and  then  leave  the  grandest  theme 
of  religious  thought  in  its  native  simple  Impressiveness.  We 
grant  that  in  this  question,  unlike  the  case  of  the  two  others 
we  just  noticed,  this  silence  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact,  that  such  theories  Avere  at  that  early  age  unknoAvn. 
Dionysius  of  ^Vlexandria,  and  Theodore  of  ^lopsuestia,  had 
stirred  to  its  depths  the  controversy  of  the  Canon  and  of  the 
authority  and  authorshij)  of  the  Sacred  Books.  Origcn  had  fixed 
the  attention  of  the  Avhole  Christian  AAorld  on  the  question  of 
the  duration  of  Hell  Torments.  Those  o])inions,  therefore,  Avhen 
tolerate«l  by  the  Councils,  Avere  tolerated  deliberately  and  AA-ith 
oj)en  eyes.  The  question  of  ‘  Imputed  Righteousness  ’  and  its 
correlative  controversies  could  hardly  have  been  noticed  at  all 
till  Anselm  and  Tlutmas  Aqiiinas  began  to  put  into  shape  the 
floating  scholastic  schemes  of  the  tAvelfth  and  thirteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  and  these  schemes  could  not  be  noticed  authoritatively 
till  they  had  sprung  into  dogmatic  importance,  under  the  dis- 
proj)ortionate  influence  of  the  mighty  Calvin.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  Avere  they  notice<l  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  We 
— knoAving  the  true  Christian  feeling  AA'hicb  is  often  enshrined 
in  those  strange,  exaggerated,  unrevealed  theories — may  think 
that  the  Avisest  course  would  have  been  to  pass  them  by  and 
let  them  insensibly  assume  the  gentler  shape  Avhich  they  have 
put  on  in  the  best  men  of  all  parties  in  the  Lutheran  and 
Anglican  communions.  The  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  zeal  of 
jwlemics,  Avent  further,  and  the  imjiutation  of  Christ’s  righte¬ 
ousness,  which  Dr.  Williams  condemned  merely  as  an  unphi- 
losophical  statement  of  the  truth,  is  in  the  eleventh  Canon  of 
Its  sixth  Session  condemned  as  a  theological  heresy.  Had  the 
Privy  Council  given  its  sanction  to  the  popular  vieAV,  it  would 
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have  thus  run  directly  counter  tt>  the  only  decree  which  lias 
ever  been  jironounced  on  this  mysterious  question  by  any 
Council  claiming  the  name  of  CEcumenical  or  revered  by  any 
larjje  bixly  of  Christians. 

It  will  have  been  observetl  that  the  Oxford  Declaration 
claims  the  countenance  of  ‘  the  whole  Catholic  Church  ’  for  its 
dogma  (»f  Literal  Inspiration,  and  of  the  identity  of  the  meaning 
of  Eternity  as  applieil  to  future  blessedness  and  future  misery. 
It  does  not  claim  any  such  sanction  for  the  doctrine  of  Merit 
by  Transfer.  But,  in  fact,  on  each  one  of  these  points  the  whole 
Catholic  Church  is,  as  we  have  seen,  Avith  the  Privy  Council 
and  against  the  modern  dogmatists.  It  refuses  to  decide, 
exactly  as  the  Church  of  England  has  refused  to  decide.  Its 
individual  theologians — perhaps  the  vast  majority  of  its  mem¬ 
bers — may  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Declaration.  But  in 
its  corporate  capacity,  ivhether  through  Council,  through  Creed, 
or  through  Pope,  it  is  as  silent  as  the  Judicial  C'ommittee. 

We  do  not  ivlsh  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  recent  decision  ivith  the  most  solemn  judgments 
of  the  ancient  Universal  Church.  We  are  not  of  those  who 
look  forward,  within  any  definite  period,  to  a  formal  reunion 
between  the  divided  branches  of  Christendom.  Such  a  vision 
may  be  reservetl  for  remote  ]>osterity.  For  us,  and  for  our 
children,  the  hope  of  it  w'ould  be  illusive.  But  Ave  have  the 
firmest  belief  that  there  is  noAv,  and  aaIU  increasingly  be, » 
far  better  understanding  betAveen  the  various  Churches  than 
was  possible  in  former  times ;  and  Ave  cannot  endure  the  thought 
that  through  any  tem|)orarv  excitement,  ])ermancnt  obstacles 
should  be  raised  in  any  of  the  greater  Churches  Avhich  should 
make  our  estrangements  wider,  and  our  hopes  of  mutual  asso¬ 
ciation  and  cooperation  feebler.  Such  a  bar  Avould  unquestion¬ 
ably  have  been  raisetl  had  the  Church  of  England,  through  its 
highest  Court  of  Appeal,  taken  upon  itself  to  decide  on  those 
important  questions  Avhlch  are  left  entirely^  open  throughout  the 
autlioritative  decisions  of  the  AA’hole  ancient  Catholic  Church. 

What  is  true  of  the  Universal  Church  in  its  more  primitive 
times,  is  still,  in  great  measure,  true  of  its  best  developments  b 
modern  times.  The  smaller  sects  and  Churches  may  have 
ruleel  those  matters  according  to  their  oaa  u  ])eculiar  fancies,  but 
even  in  them  Ave  feel  sure  that  the  tendency  of  C'hristian  con¬ 
sciousness  ( as  the  Germans  Avould  say)  moves  toAvards  the  same 
result.  The  most  active  and  intelligent  members  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  through  all  its  branches,  are  feeling  their  way 
through  enormous  difficulties  toAvards  the  light  t)f  a  freer,  AA-ider, 
more  Evangelical,  more  Catholic  Gospel  than  satisfied  John 
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Knox  or  Eheiiezer  Ersklne.  The  leaders  of  the  most  enlightened 
of  our  English  Nonconformists — the  chief  of  the  ‘  Independent’ 
ministers— are  gradually  adopting  a  theology  more  w  orthy  of 
their  noble  name,  and  of  the  capacious  minds  of  the  powerful 
Ruler  and  the  illustrious  Poet  whom  they  count  amongst  their 
first  founders.  And  when  we  turn  from  the  authoritative  de¬ 
crees  to  the  individual  theologians  of  the  more  ancient  Churches, 
though  the  prospect  is  then  far  less  cheering,  yet  there  also 
the  strains  we  hear  are  of  a  higher  mood  than  the  mere  clamour 
of  |)opular  theologians  or  terrified  ])oliticians  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  We  cannot  doubt  that  there  will  arise  in  the  Church 
of  Russia  some  who  may  still  carry  on  the  echo  of  those  mar¬ 
vellous  letters  of  the  Chretien  Orthodoxe,  in  which  the  lamented 
Khamiakoff  pouretl  forth  his  aspirations  after  the  future  through 
a  union  of  tenacious  adherence  to  ancient  orthodoxy  with  a  firm 
confidence  in  the  results  of  Biblical  criticism  and  Christian 
charity,  such  as  Ave  have  never  seen  surpassed.  And  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  amidst  much  that  is  calculated  to 
discourage  the  boldest  hoj)es,  the  last  twelve  months  have 
revealed  to  us  a  movement  of  importance  (if  importance  is  to 
be  measuretl  by  solidity  of  argument  and  depth  of  knowiedge) 
equal  to  any  that  has  ever  heavetl  the  bosom  of  that  mighty 
organisation. 

We  know  that,  as  we  write,  we  have  to  record  that  we 
incur  an  anathema  of  even  loftier  assumptions  and  severer 
language  than  those  which  w'e  have  cited  wnth  reluctance  from 
the  Primates  of  our  own  Church.  To  the  Pastorals  of  Canter¬ 
bury  and  of  York  has  been  added  the  Pastoral  of  a  third 
prelate,  bearing  a  more  ambiguous  title,  who  has  seized  the 
occasion  for  claiming  for  his  oAvn  Church  a  decisive  authority, 
which  he  sees  to  have  been  refused  in  ours,  on  the  two 
questions  (of  Inspiration  and  the  duration  of  Hell  Fire), 
which  he  has  ventured  to  call  ‘  Autal  doctrines  ’  of  ‘  the  sacred 
‘  deposit.’  But  he,  like  our  own  Archbishops,  speaks  on  this 
occasion  only  as  an  individual  theologian,  and  not  with  the 
authority  of  his  Church.  The  canonicity  of  the  Sacred  Books 
is  maintained,  passing  allusions  to  Eternal  Punishment  may  be 
detected,  in  the  Decrees  of  Trent,  as  in  the  English  Formu¬ 
laries.  But  neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  is  there  any 
definition  of  the  extent  of  Inspiration,  or  of  the  limits  of  the 
Divine  Mercy ;  and  those  who  at  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  rhe¬ 
torical  a}>peal  pass  on  these  grounds  from  us  to  him,  will  not 
find  in  the  Church  of  Rome  any  more  than  in  the  Church  of 
England,  the  authoritative  decision  which  they  seek. 

But  it  is  imjiossible  not  to  perceive  that  it  is  not  to  us  alone 
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that  this  Westminster  Pastoral,  with  all  its  ]M»\ver  of  diction  and 
all  its  gravity  of  statement,  is  addressed.  It  evidently  attacks, 
through  the  sides  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  noble  move¬ 
ment,  of  which  we  just  now  spoke,  of  which  the  centre  is  the 
focus  of  Roman  Catholic  learning  in  fiermany,  and  of  which  the 
chief  organ  has  been  one  of  the  most  learned  and  able  of  all  our 
English  contemj)orarv  journals.  We  know  not  any  sight  more 
commanding  the  respectful  sympathy  of  Protestant  theologians 
at  the  present  moment,  or  more  instructive  as  bearing  on  our 
own  present  dirticulties  and  specnlations,  than  the  history  of  the 
late  Roman  Catholic  Congress  at  Munich,  and  of  the  ‘  Home 
‘  and  F(*rclgn  Review  ’  in  England.  In  the  pages  of  that 
Renew — wliich  now  that  it  is  nnhaj)pily  extingnlsheil  we  may 
treat  as  a  separate  Avork  of  independent  authorshij) — there  Avill 
l>c  found  matter  more  calculated  than  anything  else  than  could 
be  named  to  allay  the  fears  of  those  who  have  been  agitated 
amongst  ourselves.  There  they  Avill  see  how  the  spirit  in  Avhich 
the  recent  Judgment  was  conceived,  and  the  spirit  of  those  in- 
«iniries  Avhich  have  called  it  forth,  is  sharetl  by  the  most  devout 
and  faithful  adherents  of  the  most  dogmatic  Clnirch  in  the 
world.  A  glance  at  its  last  theological  article  (on  Dr.  Smith’s 
‘  Dictionarv  of  the  Bible’)  will  slnnv  that  on  every  one  of  the 
great  biblical  (luestions  which  have  so  vexed  the  minds  of  English 
churchmen — the  anthorshij)  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  authorship  of 
the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  the  authority  of  the  Sejdnagint,  the 
date  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  speech  of  Stephen,  the  Xoachian 
deluge — the  v\  ritcr,  from  the  most  orthwlox  ]M)int  of  vieAv,  decides 
fearlessly  on  all  these  questions,  and  decides  on  what  (for  Avant 
of  a  better  AA’ord)  Ave  must  call  the  liberal  side — on  the  side  of  the 
EssaA'ists,  against  the  Oxford  Declaration  and  the  Bishop  of 
S  disburv.  In  the  ])ages  of  an  earlier  number  of  that  same  reA'iew 
is  told,  in  language  as  forcible  as  its  information  is  exact  and  its 
knowledge  Avide,  tlie  story  of  that  memorable  meeting  <Af  German 
Catholic  divines  summoned  in  the  ca])ital  of  Bavaria  under 
the  ])residency  of  their  distinguished  Professor,  Dr.  Dbllinger. 
Were  Ave  to  search  the  pages  of  all  our  contemjHU’ary  literature 
for  a  just  delineation  of  the  situation  of  parties  in  our  oaati 
Church;  during  the  last  five  years,  and  for  the  Avarnlngs  and 
consolations  Avhich  that  situation  suggests,  Ave  could  not  AA-ish 
for  anA'thing  more  ap]K»site  than  the  remarks  contained  in 
the  address  AAdth  AA’hich  Dr.  Dbllinger  closet!  the  proceedings  of 
that  august  assembly. 

‘  I  remember  a  time,  Avhen  there  prevailed  amongst  German  theo¬ 
logians  a  spirit  of  concord  and  a  brotherly  striving  after  a  common 
end,  for  Avhich  for  some  years  past  we  look  in  vain — which,  if  we 
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may  trust  more  than  one  serious  indication,  threatens  more  and 
more  to  vanish  entirely  from  amongst  us.  It  is  especially  striking 
that  every  attempt  to  handle  theories  of  philosophy  or  principles  of 
knowledge  in  theological  matters  immediately  provokes  a  bitter 
peace-bating  tone,  a  mania  for  denunciations  and  censures,  whicli 
must  fill  the  quiet  observer  who  cares  only  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  and  of  science,  with  grief  and  disgust.  How  often  in  the 
reading  of  our  ecclesiastical  journals  and  controversial  writings  are 
we  reminded  of  the  truth  of  the  saying,  “  Qui  pauca  considerat, 
facile  pronunciat.”  But  even  worse  than  those  rash  and  hasty 
judgments  is  the  passion  which,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  grown 
up  for  an  organised  system  of  religious  suspicion.  One  is  tempted 
to  believe  that  amongst  certain  divines  the  old  rule,  “  quilibet  prcesu- 
“  mitur  esse  bonus,  donee  probetur  malus  ”  is  reversed  in  all  cases 
where  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  is  in  dispute.  ...  It  would  be 
far  better  for  us,  if  we  could  but  always  remember,  that  no  theolo¬ 
gian  has  the  right  to  give  out  a  mere  theological  opinion,  or  the 
doctrine  of  a  particular  school,  as  an  article  of  faith  sanctioned  by 
the  Church.  The  great  scholastic  theologians  maintained  that  it 
was  not  less  heretical  to  declare  that  to  be  an  article  of  faith  which 
was  not  de fide,  than  to  deny  an  article  of  faith  altogether. 

‘What  we  need  in  our  theological  discussions  is  to  allow  the 
unbroken  dominion  of  a  spirit  of  mutual  justice,  and  of  brotherly, 
considerate,  forbearing  charity.  The  cause  of  the  Church,  which 
our  zealots  profess  to  serve,  would  be  best  secured,  if  they  would  but 
give  the  first  place  to  the  great  virtues — the  characteristic  virtues  of 
the  Church — Humility  and  Charity — and  abstained  from  assuming  the 
office  of  judges  over  others,  who  to  their  own  Master  must  stand  or 
fall.  That  there  are  now  in  Germany  two  theological  tendencies  is 
an  acknowledged  fact,  which  no  individuals  can  hope  to  alter.  The 
methods  of  these  two  tendencies  must  be  different  from  each  other. 
The  one,  we  may  say,  fights  with  the  bows  and  arrows  of  a  past 
age,  the  other  with  the  firearms  of  the  present.  What  is  so  earnestly 
to  be  desired,  so  absolutely  necessary,  is,  that  as  they  both  aim  at  a 
common  object,  each  should  endeavour  to  interpret  the  other’s  ex¬ 
pressions  from  the  other’s  circle  of  thought.  There  may  be  many, 
to  whom,  from  their  natural  want  of  spiritual  and  mental  elasticity, 
this  may  seem  an  impossible  demand.  So  much  the  more  urgent  is 
the  duty  of  always  taking  for  granted  that  the  writer  of  whom  we 
complain  is  in  accordance  with  Catholic  doctrine,  and  that  his  views, 
though  expressed  in  other  terms  than  those  familiar  to  his  opponents, 
must  be  taken  in  an  orthodox  sense,  unless  the  opposite  is  self- 
evident.  I  entreat  you  for  the  future  in  all  theological  and  philoso¬ 
phical  questions  to  contend  only  with  scientific  weapons,  and  to 
banish  all  denunciations  and  all  suspicions  from  our  literature  as 
alike  alien  to  the  spirit  of  our  country  and  our  religion ;  and  much 
rather  take  for  our  pattern  the  noble  and  truly  evangelical  mildness 
with  which  the  enlightened  teachers  of  the  ancient  Church,  as 
Augustine  in  his  dispute  with  Jerome,  dealt  with  the  differing  views 
of  their  opponents.’ 

VOL.  CXX.  NO.  CCXLV. 
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The  Congress,  which  had  been  opened  under  the  blessing  of 
the  Pope  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  has  been  overtaken  by  a  storm  of  Pontifical  dis¬ 
pleasure.  In  exact  accordance  with  the  clamour  of  the  less 
enlightened  of  our  own  clergy,  a  Papal  Brief  has  been 
issued,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  scientific  truth, 
and  endeavouring  to  exalt  the  floating  unauthorise<l  opinions 
of  small  botlies,  or  ]K)pular  theologians,  to  the  level  of  dogmatic 
authority,  ‘  not  altogether  denying  the  distinction  between 
‘  dogma  and  opinion,  but  retlucing  the  practical  recognition 
‘  of  it  to  the  smallest  |)ossible  limits.’ 

From  this  conflict  thus  instituted  between  the  Papal  See  and 
the  principles  advocated  by  the  Congress  of  Munich,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  editor  of  the  ‘Home  and  Foreign  Review’  has 
thought  it  right  to  withdraw,  by  submitting  to  an  authority 
which  he  considers  legitimate,  though  he  wholly  declines  to 
accept  its  principles.  We  will  not  insist  on  contrasting  the  dig¬ 
nified  and  manly  attitude  of  this  submission  with  the  wavering 
alternation  of  defiance  and  surrender  held  out  by  too  many  of 
our  own  divines  in  the  presence  of  the  decision  of  our  own 
Supreme  Court  of  .k[)peal.  It  is  more  ])rofitable  to  dwell  on 
the  elevating  sentiments  with  which  the  Review  is  closed,  and 
which  apply  to  all  those  w’ho,  whether  w'ithln  or  without  the 
Church  of  Rome,  within  or  without  the  Church  of  England, 
refuse  to  abandon  the  hopeof  a  reconciliation  between  Religion 
and  Science,  or  delight  to  cherish,  amidst  whatever  discourage¬ 
ments,  the  light  which  still  lives  and  burns,  and  will  live  and 
burn  with  ever-increasing  brilliance,  ‘  in  the  hearts  of  the  silent 
‘  thinkers  of  the  Church.’  It  is  consoling  to  feel  ‘  that  the 
‘  principles  Avhich  have  been  upheld  in  that  or  any  other  organ 
‘  of  Christian  freedom  will  not  die  with  it,  but  Avill  find  their 
‘  destined  advocates  and  will  triumph  in  their  aj)|>ointed  time.’ 
It  is  consoling  to  be  assured  that  ‘  from  the  beginning  of  the 
‘  Church,  it  has  been  a  law  of  her  nature,  that  the  truths 
‘  which  naturally  proved  themselves  the  legitimate  products  of 
‘  her  doctrines  have  had  to  make  their  slow  way  upAvards 
‘  through  a  j)halanx  of  hostile  habits  and  traditions,  and  to  be 
‘  rescued,  not  only  from  open  enemies,  but  also  from  friendly 
‘  hands  that  Avere  not  Avorthy  to  defend  them.’ 

The  gallant  champion  of  these  truths  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  turns  with  confidence  to  the  belief  that  in  the  piety, 
in  the  sincerity,  in  the  learning  of  the  great  Avriters  of  his 
OAvn  creed,  ‘  practice  Avill  compel  an  assent  Avhich  is  denied 
‘  to  theory,  and  men  Avill  learn  to  value  in  the  fruit  Avhat  the 
‘  germ  did  uot  reveal  to  them.’  Our  confidence  is  the  same, 
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but  foumled,  we  trust,  on  a  still  firmer  basis.  We  cannot  but 
believe  that  in  the  Church  of  England  the  spirit  of  Hooker 
and  of  Butler  will  again  revive,  in  those  new  forms  which  the 
change  of  times  and  circumstances  require.  We  see  already  the 
possibility  of  a  Christian  union  based  on  other  grounds  than 
those  of  mistaken  antipathy  to  Christian  progress  and  enlighten¬ 
ment.  We  know  that  genius,  and  knowledge,  and  freedom 
have  a  uniting  tendency,  as  surely  as  narrowness,  and  dullness, 
and  ignorance  have  a  sectarian  and  dividing  tendency.  We 
believe  that  what  Ddllinger  has  well  said  of  the  contending 
Churches  in  Germany,  is  still  more  true  of  the  contending  parties 
within  our  own  communion  *  ;  — 

‘  The  future  union  cannot  bo  looked  for  in  the  form  of  a  simple, 
immediate,  and,  as  it  were,  material  reincorporatioii  of  the  divided 
confessions.  There  must  be  first  a  certain  introductory  process 
of  purification  on  both  sides,  aud  knowledge  must  pioneer  the  way  ; 
each  of  the  two  communities,  though  iu  different  measure,  have 
advantages  to  receive  from  the  other;  each  has  to  free  itself  from 
faults  and  ouesidedness  with  the  help  of  the  otlier,  to  fill  up  gaps  in 
its  religious  and  ecclesiastical  life,  and  to  heal  its  wounds — while 
neither  could  be  asked  to  give  up  anything  which  had  been  found  to 
be  a  real  good.  .  .  .  And  thus  the  domain  of  historical  science 
[and  we  may  add  of  biblical  criticism]  appears  like  the  Truce  of  God 
iu  the  middle  ages,  or  like  a  consecrated  place,  where  those  else¬ 
where  religiously  divided  have  come  together  and  carry  on  their 
inquiries  aud  their  work  iu  harmony ;  where  all,  impelled  by  the 
game  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  drinking  out  of  the  same  sacred 
fountains  of  Truth,  grow  together  in  one  common  fellowship  ;  and 
from  this  fellowship  and  brotherhood  of  knowledge  there  will  ono 
day  proceed  a  higher  unity  and  conciliation  embracing  the  whole 
domain  of  historical  and  then  of  religious  truth,  when  under  the 
influence  of  a  milder  atniosplicre  the  crust  of  polemical  aud  sectarian 
ice  thaws  aud  melts  away,  as  the  patriot  and  Christian  hopes  and 
prays.’ 


•  These  remarks  are  taken  from  the  eulogium  delivered  by  Professor 
Diilliuger  on  the  late  King  of  Bavaria.  But  it  is  evident  that 
they  represent  the  Professor’s  hopes  no  less  than  tlie  King’s. 
(Kiinig  Max'milian  II.  und  die  Wisseuschaft,  pp.  32-34.) 


No.  CCXLVI.  H'ill  be  jmhUshed  in  October. 


